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THE MEANING AND SIGNIFICANCE OF 
WORDSWORTH’S PEELE CASTLE 


ONE MAY WONDER why little has been written on Wordsworth’s 
Elegiac Stanzas Suggested by a Picture of Peele Castile in a Storm 
Painted by Sir George Beaumont, composed some time after his 
brother, Captain John Wordsworth, had perished when his vessel 
struck a reef and foundered off Weymouth on February 5, 180s. 
Wordsworth was very nearly overcome with grief, and Peele Castle 
poignantly reveals how slow and difficult was his recovery.' The poem 
has great intrinsic merit as an aesthetic structure, and it is of greater 
significance in our understanding of the maturation of Wordsworth’s 
ideas than has been realized by readers who center attention upon his 
earlier poems published in the Lyrical Ballads. An explanation of the 
meaning and significance of Peele Castle may belabor what is obvious 
to many; but no one has emphasized what I believe to be its real im- 
port, and no one has discussed the texture of its poetic fabric. More 
dramatically than any other short poem of the time Peele Casile re- 
veals how far in 1805 the poet’s basic thought concerning man and 
nature had progressed beyond the predominant ideas and attitudes of 
his Tintern Abbey period of 1797-98. Peele Castle points up and elabo- 


rates certain strains in the kindred poems—Ode to Duty, Character of 
the Happy Warrior, and Intimations—in a way that fills out and com- 
pletes the mature view of life reflected in these poems written during 
the years that conclude the poet’s great creative decade, the period 
from 1797 to 1807.” 


1 His letters for weeks afterwards give evidence: “I trust in God that I shall not 
want fortitude; but my loss is great and irreparable” (to George Beaumont, 20 Feb- 
ruary 1805); “I cannot say that the burthen of our affliction . . . is yet much lightened” 
(to Richard Wordsworth, 4 March 1805); “This affliction weighs so heavily on the heart 
of all in this house that we have neither strength nor [?] for anything” (to Walter 
Scott, 7 March 1805); “I feel that there is something cut out of my life which cannot 
be restored. ... We have lost him . . . when we are too old to outgrow the loss” (to 
James Losh, 16 March 1805); “Time was stealing away fast from me and nothing done 
and my mind still seeming unfit to do anything. . . . I had a strong impulse to write 
a poem that should record my Brother’s virtues, and be worthy of his memory... , 
but I was overpowered by my subject and could not proceed. . . . This work must there- 
fore rest awhile till I am something calmer” (to George Beaumont, 1 May 1805)— 
from Early Letters, ed. by E. de Selincourt (Oxford, 1935), pp. 446-88. 

* When we recall that all the poems in this group, and others similar, were brought 
out in Poems in Two Volumes (1807), we should question the rectitude of our deeply 
established tendency to allow the Lyrical Ballads to set the predominant tone of our 
approach to Wordsworth. This tendency undoubtedly owes much of its prevalence to 
our widespread use of the Lyrical Ballads of 1798 as a convenient landmark to indicate 


I 
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Intrinsically, Peele Castle seems to beckon to critics with its solid 
core of unity, concrete imagery and diction, controlled movement, and 
universality of theme. The poem possesses neither paradox nor irony 
—and this may be for the better—but it does have contrast in abund- 
ance. In fact, its main structural framework consists of two extended 
major contrasts interconnected in meaning and embellished by con- 
trasting details. The first is the contrast between the painted castle 
in the midst of a storm and the real castle on a placid summer day, 
as Wordsworth had often seen it when he had lived beside it for a 
month in 1794 while visiting with his cousin, Mrs. Barker, in Ramp- 
side, Lancashire. The second is the contrast between the poet’s present 
view of life in his thirty-fifth year and his earlier view in that youthful 
summer when he was twenty-four. In both, the castle serves as objec- 
tive correlative to the poet’s inner feeling. By means of this single 
dominant symbol, looming throughout the poem in stark prominence, 
he objectifies the drama of his spiritual conflict with the demands of 
time and tragedy. His concentration upon this external entity en- 
abled him to lay bare his inmost emotions without a trace of the 
excessive introversion and “Romantic moan” that mar some poems 
of the period. And the simplicity of the rhymed quatrains, their 
looseness compensated by the strong unified imagery, adds to the 
quiet dignity of the piece a tone of naturalness and sincerity rare 
among elegiac poems at their best. There is no studied gravity or 
deliberately nourished melancholy in its deep solemnity. Yet Words- 
worth skillfully utilized tonal effects which emphasize his mood, 
especially syllables with long vowels and voiced consonants, which 
together demand longer time value and gracefully retard the rhythm 
to a stately pace. 

We can sense even in the opening lines of the poem the dramatic 
oppositions that make up its fabric. The poet, as if having come upon 
the picture suddenly,’ begins to describe not what he sees in the stormy 





the beginning of the Romantic period in England. Had another landmark proved as 
useful, all of us might now be habitually giving far less attention to Wordsworth’s 
earlier poems of the Lyrical Ballads variety and far more unclouded attention to those 
published in the volumes of 1807 and 1815. Although a few pieces in the 1807 volumes 
continue the revolt of Lyrical Ballads, most are of a decidedly different order with other 
purposes. And I would contend that the earlier poems, considered as aesthetic struc- 
tures alone or as expressions of ideas, are not nearly the equals of the later group. 

* Although Wordsworth could have seen an engraving of the picture earlier, his 
letters indicate that he saw the actual painting for the first time during a visit at 
Beaumont’s in Grosvenor Square during April »nd May, 1806. In his letters, references 
to poems about his brother’s death suggest t)..t Wordsworth may not have composed 
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scene before him, but the real castle as he remembered it on peaceful 
afternoons: 


I was thy neighbour once, thou rugged Pile! 
Four summer weeks I dwelt in sight of thee: 
I saw thee every day; and all the while 
Thy Form was sleeping on a glassy sea. 





Peele Casile (always dated 1805) until some time between June 3 and August 1, 1806; 
for it is incredible that he would, in letters to the Beaumonts, frequently mention his 
efforts to write a poem about his brother and never mention Beaumont’s painting that 
inspired Wordsworth’s favorite poem of the group and gave it content, especially since 
the poet wrote so warmly about poem and picture when he finally did mention them. 
Up to June 3, 1806, references to such poems seem to point unmistakably in each in- 
stance to some other poem than Peele Castle, such as Elegiac Verses in Memory of My 
Brother or To the Daisy (Early Letiers, pp. 480, 485, 488, 495, 501, 506, 512, 517). 

But, shortly after his visit with the Beaumonts in the spring of 1806, Wordsworth 
makes what I believe to be the first reference to Peele Castle: “The Muses, without any 
wooing on my part, came to me there [by the lake side] one morning and murmured a 
few verses, in which I did not forget Grosvenor Square, as you will know if I ever take 
up the strain again, for it is not finished” (to Lady Beaumont, 3 June, 1806). This is 
followed on August 1 by what seems its natural sequel, unmistakably referring to pic- 
ture and poem, and revealing that both men are satisfied with the poem: “I am glad 
you liked the verses; I could noi but write them with feeling with such a subject, and 
one that touched me so nearly: your delicacy in not leading me to the picture did not 
escape me. It is a melancholy satisfaction to me to connect my dead Brother with any- 
body whom I love much; and I knew that the verses would give you pleasure as a proof 
of my affection for you. The picture was to me a very moving one; it exists in my mind 
at this moment as if it were before my eyes” (to Sir George Beaumont, 1 August 1806, 
—Lelters, ed. by E. de Selincourt [Oxford, 1937], pp. 30, 50). This letter was misdated 
August 1, 1805, until Professor de Selincourt corrected the error. The poem is undated 
in Poems, 1807, where it first appeared. I note in my copy of Poems, 1815, that Words- 
worth there gives no date of composition for Peele Castle but only the date of publica- 
tion, 1807, although the table of contents, evidently prepared by himself, bears in two 
separate columns the dates of composition and of publication for nearly all the poems 
which were composed in years earlier than the publication dates. This dating arrange- 
ment is continued in editions of 1820 and 1824, and in the edition of 1827 the poem 
is undated. Late in his life in the editions of 1835, 1842, and 1850 the poet gave 1805 
as the date of composition, and subsequent editors understandably followed this dating. 
In sum, though, the weight of evidence (unless more is forthcoming) now seems to 
point to the summer of 1806 as the actual time during which the poem was composed 
or, at least, completed. 

In a note to Miss Fenwick in 1843 Wordsworth explained that Beaumont painted 
two pictures of Peele Castle and gave one to Mrs. Wordsworth, but that Lady Beau- 
mont later reclaimed it and gave it to Sir Uvedale Price. In the painting the castle 
looms large and dominates all, just as it does in the poem. Wordsworth used a repro- 
duction of the picture as frontispiece to volume II of Poems, 1815, and to volume IV of 
Poems, 1820, perhaps an evidence that his interest in it and in the idea associated with 
it was not transitory. This idea is again stressed in The White Doe, begun shortly after 
Poems, 1807, and in Laodamia, 1814. 1 assume the authority of the text printed by de 
Selincourt and Darbishire, Poetical WVorks, IV (Oxford, 1947). 
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So pure the sky, so quiet was the air! 

So like, so very like, was day to day! 
Whene’er I looked, thy Image still was there; 
It trembled, but it never passed away.* 


Then, in later stanzas this suggested external contrast—that between 
the castle as painted and the castle as remembered—is fully exploited. 
By describing the real castle as he himself would have painted it in 
that youthful summer, juxtaposing this imagined painting to the 
actual picture before him, Wordsworth points forward to the next 
section, the heart of the poem, which presents the contrast inside his 
soul through this external contrast now building up: 


Ah! THEN, if mine had been the Painter’s hand, 
To express what then I saw; and add the gleam,5 
The light that never was, on sea or land, 

The consecration, and the Poet’s dream; 


I would have planted thee, thou hoary Pile, 
Amid a world how different from this! 
Beside a sea that could not cease to smile; 
On tranquil land, beneath a sky of bliss. . . . 


A Picture had it been of lasting ease, 
Elysian quiet, without toil or strife; 

No motion but the moving tide, a breeze, 
Or merely silent Nature’s breathing life. 


Such, in the fond illusion of my heart, 
Such Picture would I at that time have made: 
And seen the soul of truth in every part, .. . 


This imagined painting, needless to say, gives both his view of life 
and his spiritual condition during that earlier time.* The inadequacy 
of that view and that spirit is attested by the phrases “light that 
never was,” “‘poet’s dream” (especially with the rephrasing in the 
1820 text), and “fond illusion of my heart.” 

But now, moving into the heart of the poem, Wordsworth voices a 


* Compare Shelley, Ode to Liberty (1820), vi, 4: “It trembles, but it cannot pas$ 
away!” 
5 Compare the meaningful though less poetic change made in the 1820, 1827 
versions, later restored to the origina] reading: 
“...and acd a gleam, 
Of lustre, known to neither sea nor land 
But borrowed from the youthful Poet’s dream.” 
6 Since the poet was actually going through his Sturm und Drang in 1794, it is 
chiefly by comparison with 1805 that the earlier time seemed placid, and retrospection 
augmented that effect. 
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full recognition that his view had been illusion and that his spirit had 
lacked the depth which life demands. The painting has served to bring 
into full, ordered consciousness much that had been developing in him 
for some time before his brother’s death, as we see in his groping for a 
hard, firm ethic in Resolution and Independence (1802) and Ode to 
Duty (1804). The sudden loss of his brother had strained Words- 
worth’s spiritual resources to the limit, and his struggle to surmount 
the inner effects of that tragic loss enabled him now to discern with 
intense feeling that the castle rearing its battlements against the storm 
was a true symbol of his own spirit in its dire need and austere 
power: it could rise above the effects of the environment without and 
of the tragedy within, for the scene in the picture before him brings 
not merely the longing for stronger spiritual fibre, but the realiza- 
tion that he has already partly attained it. And thus the victory is 
not a feeling of triumphant isolation; it is a conscious, humble sharing 
of the common lot of all: 


So once it would have been,—’tis so no more; 
I have submitted to a new control:.. . 
A deep distress hath humanized my Soul... . 


Then, Beaumont, Friend! ... 
This work of thine I blame not, but commend; 
This sea in anger, and that dismal shore. . . . 


That Hulk which labours in the deadly swell, 
This rueful sky, this pageantry of fear! 


And this huge Castle, standing here sublime, 

I love to see the look with which it braves, 

Cased in the unfeeling armour of old time, 

The lightning, the fierce wind, and trampling waves. 


Farewell, farewell the heart that lives alone, 
Housed in a dream, at distance from the Kind! 
Such happiness, wherever it be known, 

Is to be pitied; for tis surely blind. 


But welcome fortitude, and patient cheer, 
And frequent sights of what is to be borne! 
Such sights, or worse, as are before me here.— 
Not without hope we suffer and we mourn.’ 


7 Compare: 
“And let me... 
With calmness suffer and believe, 
And grieve, and know that I must grieve, 
Not cheerless, though forlorn.” 
—Elegiac Verses in Memory of My Brother, 15-20 
(written in 1805, published 1842) 
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In these lines, it should be noted, Wordsworth reiterates his 
humanization again and again: “‘A deep distress hath humanized my 
soul,”’ “Farewell the heart that lives alone,” “Such happiness . . . is to 
be pitied,” and the significant change from J to we at the end, where 
he unmistakably universalizes his theme. But more important than 
the completeness of his acceptance of pain and suffering is the willing- 
ness of his acceptance, for this element makes the piece distinctive 
among elegiac poems: Wordsworth is not simply renouncing youthful 
happiness and accepting human pain because he must; he is willingly 
moving from a lesser to a greater though more “sober pleasure,” if we 
may borrow a term from Tintern Abbey. Here, at the apex of his 
achievement in the poem, he makes us feel not only that it is a duty to 
bear the grief and pain that lie at the heart of life, but that it is 
deeply satisfying to do so: 

I love to see the look with which it braves, 
Cased in the unfeeling armour of old time. 
The lightning, the fierce wind, and trampling waves. 


What he expresses here concerning the relationship between his inner 
being and the outside world is in full accord with a fundamental strain 
of the philosophy of Romanticism voiced in various guises by Fichte, 
Schelling, Coleridge, Hazlitt, and Keats (“negative capability”) con- 
cerning the union of the knowing subject (the self) and the object 
known (an external entity)—especially in accord with the coloring 
given this problem by Fichte, who conceived of the world as the field 
of duty, where the individual being fulfills himself through union with 
duty. That is, the poem clearly shows that Wordsworth, during his 
bereavement, had continually striven to identify himself with his 
duty to bear his portion of the grief and pain of mankind until that 
duty had merged with his inclination and he had thereby become a 
larger, more effective human self. There is also a partial resemblance 
here to Schiller’s conception of the schéne Seele: Schiller’s “beautiful 
soul” unites duty and inclination completely, sees no other possible 
inclination than duty, and is never aware of the beauty of its own 
conduct in so doing. Similarly, Wordsworth never applauds his condi- 
tion of soul nor designates it beautiful; but he does make us feel his 
austere satisfaction in dutiful endurance, so that we instinctively 
perceive its sombre beauty amidst the surrounding dark. His success in 
conveying this effect without ever approaching self-applause is a 
subtle evidence of the real greatness of the poem. 

I cannot agree with Professor Raymond Dexter Havens’ belief 
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(Mind of a Poet, p. 631) that the chief significance and major theme of 
the poem are found in its delineation of Wordsworth’s loss of youthful 
joy. The essential point in the poem is undeniably that this joy can be, 
and must be, supplanted by the “soothing thoughts that spring/Out 
of human suffering,” as Wordsworth reiterated with firm conviction 
in Intimations. There can hardly be any other solution to the “prob- 
lem” of this loss for man or poet. Similarly, I cannot understand how 
Professor Stallknecht concluded that Wordsworth completely failed 
to integrate the inclination ethic predominant in The Prelude with a 
theory of duty-obligation;® for Peele Castle certainly reveals that at 
this time Wordsworth had achieved just such an integration, and it is 
echoed in Intimations, The Happy Warrior, and Ode to Duty (especially 
in the earliest text). In this integration lies Peele Castle’s real claim to 
a position of greater importance than has been accorded it among 
Wordsworth’s poems. It reaches a higher plane than stoicism. 

Far more poignantly here than in Ode to Duty and in Intimations 
we can realize how far Wordsworth had moved beyond the attitudes 
predominant in his work in 1798, when he had been 

. . . well pleased to recognize 
In nature and the language of the sense 
The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse, 


The guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 
Of all my moral being. (107-11) 


Great as it is, the Ode to Duty as an artistic entity makes a strong im- 
pact only upon the few readers well-versed in classical poetry and the 
Senecan moral epistles; and in the Jntimations the startling effect of 
the notion of pre-existence blurs the central idea, akin to that in 
Peele Castle, which emerges toward the end. In fact, Peele Casile 


8 Newton P. Stallknecht, Strange Seas of Thought (Durham, N. C., 1945), p. 235. 
In pressing the import of single images in the poem, Mr. Stallknecht overemphasizes 
and misinterprets Wordsworth’s identification of himself with mankind and de-empha- 
sizes, or perhaps fails to grasp, Wordsworth’s identification of himself and his inclina- 
tions with his duty, although the idea is discussed elsewhere in Mr. Stallknecht’s book, 
as is Schiller’s conception of the schiéne Seele. Mr. Stallknecht designates the poet’s 
acceptance of dutiful endurance in this poem chiefly as an indication of the triumph in 
Wordsworth of the “democratic fallacy”! He also mentions the danger of rationaliza- 
tion, which is indeed present in any poem of this type; but he fails to perceive that 
Wordsworth in this poem by-passed that danger successfully. Professor G. M. Harper 
in his biography of the poet terms the poem an example of Wordsworth’s healing power, 
but fails to particularize the source and nature of the power. Professor Melvin Rader 
makes no mention of the poem at all (Presiding Ideas in the Poetry of Wordsworth 
[Seattle, 1931]). In sum, the poem is insufficiently appreciated either for its intrinsic 
merit or for its significance in the poet’s thought. 
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probably presents his mature view of life better than do the last books 
of The Prelude, for in the shorter poem the matter is concentrated in 
a brief, close-knit, artistic unit with a striking central image, not 
diffused throughout lengthy passages of blank verse of varying qual- 
ity. This sober view of man and the world should not be designated a 
dramatic renunciation or recantation, as it is sometimes glibly termed 
by those who confuse his maturity with his later poetic decay or with 
his growing conservatism in politics.* In the poem he juxtaposes 
extremes to achieve expressive power. Even in Tintern Abbey (1798) 
he had written: 


For I have learned 
To look on nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth; but hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity, 
Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. (88-93) 


And in The Old Cumberland Beggar, composed in 1797 and published 
in 1800, Wordsworth had written: 


... even such minds 
In childhood, from this solitary Being, 
Or from like wanderer, haply have received 
(A thing more precious far than all the books 
Or the solicitudes of love can do!) 
That first mild touch of sympathy and thought, 
In which they found their kindred with a world 
Where want and sorrow were. (109-16) 


The attitude in Peele Castle and the kindred poems is therefore a 
development and maturation of a germinal strain that appears in 
Wordsworth’s poetry during the very first years of his great creative 
decade (1797-1807). This fact makes the poem all the more significant, 
for it binds together in one poetic fabric of high intrinsic merit the 
essential temper of the earliest and latest of these years in proper and 
understandable relationship. This growth and maturation—even 
“change” if we wish to call it that—is far more to the poet’s credit 


® There was surely no marked decline in Wordsworth’s powers as a poet until after 
the great, maturing years (1802-1807) that closed his creative decade, although his viv- 
id response to nature lessened during those years. The point to be remembered is that 
his response to mankind and the human tradition was reaching its height during the 
same years, and the poems written during the time testify more eloquently his poetic 
power and insight into human life than do the best of the earlier poems. Unless we hold 
a very low conception of poetry indeed, we cannot maintain that a lessening of sensi- 
bility to nature constitutes a poetic decline. 
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than the shallow consistency which some interpreters and young 
revolutionists ardently wish the poet had maintained. Change and 
growth constitute the very nature of the life of the mind. 

Wordsworth stated in the fragment of The Recluse that his chief 
themes were man, nature, and human life. Peele Casile reveals better 
than any other short poem the fullness of his development from the 
supreme poet of nature among the Romantics to the supreme poet 
of humanity singing a subdued “‘joy in widest commonality spread.” 
This is a matter which, though well known to various students of 
Wordsworth, is not sufficiently realized by some and is not understood 
at all by others. The poem shows that through grief and suffering 
Wordsworth found and accepted the “‘repose that ever is the same,” 
the way “to serve more strictly,”’ the “second will more wise’”® which 
he had longed for in Ode to Duty; the ‘triumph pure” with which he 
endowed his heroine in The White Doe; and the strength in resignation 
inversely exalted in Laodamia. Peele Castle neither stresses nor denies 
the consolation of belief in life after death; the emphasis is on the 
spiritual grandeur that accrues from patient endurance, fortitude, 
and sympathy here on earth. But it is the inner resourcefulness of 
the human spirit as fostered by the more orthodox religious tradition 
that gives him the ability to endure and to sympathize, not the 
variable, uncertain temper of soul derived from pleasant sensory 
contact with the external world or from mystic communion, sponta- 
neous or sensorily induced, with “something far more deeply interfused” 
throughout the universe. That is, even when reduced to its lowest 
potential meaning, this poem, as reflected in its quietly triumphant 
last line, wringing comfort out of pain, has a safe margin of human 
truth: 


Not without hope we suffer and we mourn. 


CHARLES I. PATTERSON 
The University of Arkansas 


10 From a stanza omitted from the poem after 1807. 





POLITICAL ISSUES IN JULIUS CAESAR 


WHEN SHAKESPEARE began to write Julius Caesar, he turned from 
the political problems of England to those of Rome, for the play fol- 
lows immediately upon Henry V, the last of his great English history 
plays. Of all Roman historical events, the story of the death of Caesar 
was perhaps the one best known to Elizabethan Englishmen, for it 
involved political issues which were just as much alive in Renaissance 
England as they had been in Classical Rome. It is thus strange that 
most Shakespearean critics have denied that this play has political 
implications. Writers like Grierson and Spencer’ have seen Shake- 
speare as completely apathetic to the political issues which the death 
of Caesar presented. He was interested, they have held, only in char- 
acter, and unlike others who wrote of Roman history—Jonson, Chap- 
man, and William Alexander, for instance—he remained aloof from 
political concerns. Ernest Schanzer has more recently argued, in fact, 
that Shakespeare was deliberately ambiguous in his portrait of Caesar, 
playing for dramatic purposes upon his audience’s divided attitudes 
towards Caesar and the rightness of his assassination, and thus creat- 
ing a kind of “problem play” like Measure for Measure.’ 

Modern scholarship has come to recognize, however, that Shake- 
speare was deeply concerned with the political problems of his age 
and that he reflected that concern in his plays. In a history play like 
Julius Caesar, moreover, he would certainly have come to grips with 
political issues, for the function of history as the Renaissance saw it 
was to teach political lessons, and in the finest specimens of historical 
drama, the dramatist assumed the serious role of historian.* Recent 
study, of which the work of Phillips and Whitaker‘ presents perhaps 
the best example, has recognized the serious political concerns of 
Julius Caesar. For Phillips the play is a vindication of absolute mon- 
archy, represented by Caesar, against the claims of a constitutional 
system represented by Brutus, with Rome as the actual hero of the 
play. Shakespeare, Phillips maintains, allows the two principles to 


1H. J. C. Grierson, Cross Currents in English Literature of the XVITih Century 
(London, 1948), pp. 91-95; Hazleton Spencer, The Life and Art of William Shakespeare 
(New York, 1940), p. 2209. 

2 “The Problem of Julius Caesar,” Shakespeare Quarterly, v1 (1955), 297~308. 

* See I. Ribner, “The Tudor History Play: An Essay in Definition,” PMLA, 
LXIX (1954), 591-609. 

‘ James Emerson Phillips, The State in Shakespeare's Greek and Roman Plays 
(New York, 1940), pp. 172-88; Virgil K. Whitaker, Shakespeare’s Use of Learning (San 
Marino, 1953), PP. 224-50. 


Io 
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clash, and shows the peace and prosperity of Caesar’s rule and the 
chaos and discord which follow Brutus’ mistaken attempt to oppose 
it.6 For Whitaker, similarly, the play is a defense of absolutism, with 
Brutus as the tragic hero who, led astray by his “‘self-righteousness 
and his impractical and muddled head” (p. 234), falls into the tragic 
error of opposing the political principle ordained by God.* 

This point of view, today widely held, is, however, something of 
an oversimplification. It ignores, to begin with, the simple fact that 
Caesar is not a king and that at no place in the play does Shakespeare 
call him a king. The very opposite is made clear in the second scene 
of the play when Cassius says: 

I had as lief not be as live to be 


In awe of such a thing as I myself. 
I was born free as Caesar; so were you. (L.ii.g5-7) 


And again: 
. . . What should be in that ‘Caesar’? 
Why should that name be sounded more than yours? 
Write them together: yours is as fair a name. (L.ii.142-44) 
A king derived his absolute power, according to Tudor theory, be- 
cause he was God’s agent on earth, designated by God through the 
legitimacy of his lineal descent. Caesar has no such claim, as Shake- 


speare immediately tells us. He is an adventurer who, by force, has 
replaced another adventurer, Pompey, and is now reaping the civil 
acclaim which had been Pompey’s, as the first scene makes clear. If 
Caesar is to be crowned, he will be crowned by the populace, the fickle 
mob,’ an object of Shakespeare’s scorn throughout his career as a 


5 Phillips quotes Thomas Elyot and Thomas Craig who point to Brutus as the 
rebel who created chaos in Rome by opposing the divinely ordained unitary rule of 
Caesar. That this was one view of Brutus is certain, but it was far from the only view, 
and there is little evidence that it was Shakespeare’s view. 

* Both Phillips and Whitaker actually develop the point of view of M. W. McCal- 
lum, who saw Caesar as a man of destiny designated by God to bring unity to Rome 
under a monarchy, since the republic was in a state of decay and could no longer serve 
the needs of an expanding Rome, and who held that Shakespeare shared the view that 
for Rome to achieve greatness the monarchy of Caesar was inevitable. Brutus, for 
McCallum, is “the impractical student, the worshipper of dreams, memories and ideals,” 
whom the conspirators use as a mask for their insidious plans. The death of Caesar, 
the “incarnate principle of Empire,” brings only greater evil to Rome, and Brutus sees 
too late his error in opposing the principle of one man rule. See Shakespeare’s Roman 
Plays and Their Background (London, 1910), pp. 212-17. 

7 The people cheer in approval when Caesar refuses the crown at the Lupercal, as 
Casca explains, but Casca makes it equally clear the refusal is only a temporary gesture 
and that the people are fickle and may easily be brought by Caesar to accede to his 
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dramatist, from Henry VI to Coriolanus.® It is thus a mistake to re- 
gard Julius Caesar, as do Phillips and Whitaker, as a play about 
either an actual king or a symbol of kingship who is murdered by 
rebellious citizens. It is, rather, a play about a great general who 
aspires to be king and who is murdered on the eve of his success. 
Plutarch had seen this desire for kingship as the heart of Caesar’s 
tragedy: 
But the chiefest cause that made him mortally hated was the covetous desire 


he had to be called king; which first gave the people just cause and next his 
secret enemies honest colour, to bear him ill will. (p. go) 


Shakespeare found in Plutarch the political issue clearly defined for 
him, as it was generally defined in Renaissance accounts of Caesar.® 
A political issue which men of the Renaissance traditionally found in 
Caesar’s career was that of the would-be tyrant. It is in Muret, in 
Grévin and in Garnier’s Cornélie. Why should we not expect to find it 
also in Shakespeare? A clear understanding of this central issue makes 
all of the difference in the world, in so far as interpretation of the 
political doctrine of the play is concerned.’ 





will (L.ii.235-78). That the actual conferring of the crown is to be by the Senate makes 
little difference, for the Senate would merely be acceding to Caesar’s force seconded by 
the will of the people. 

8 See Brents Stirling, The Populace in Shakespeare (New York, 1949), passim. 
Caesar’s favor with the people and his reliance upon them as a source of his power is a 
point particularly stressed by Plutarch. Shakes peare’s Plutarch, ed. C. F. Tucker Brooke 
(New York, 1909), pp. 5-7, 16, et passim. 

® Sir William Alexander, Ear] of Stirling, in his Julius Caesar (1607) makes Caesar’s 
unlawful ambition to be king a central thesis of his play. Alexander justifies the action 
of Brutus, who carefully explains the difference between murder of a would-be tyrant 
and murder of a lawful king: 

If Caesar had been born, or chus’d our Prince, 

Then those who durst attempt to take his life, 

The world of treason justly might convince. 

Let still the States which flourish for the time, 

By subjects be inviolable thought, 

And those (no doubt) commit a monstrous crime, 

Who lawful Soveraignty prophane in ought: 

And we must thinke (though now thus brought to bow) 
The Senate King; a subject Caesar is; 

The Soveraignty who violating now, 

The world must damne, as having done amisse. (III.i.268~-78) 


I use the edition reprinted in the New Variorum edition of Julius Caesar, ed. H. H. 
Furness, Jr. (Philadelphia, 1913), pp. 317-85. 

10 That Shakespeare in earlier plays may have referred to Caesar in a more favor- 
able light can not influence our interpretation of Julius Caesar, for, as Schanzer has 
shown by an examination of all of the Caesar references in Shakespeare’s plays, Shake- 
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One must dispose also of the notion that Brutus is ‘“muddle- 
headed.” The charge of illogic stems largely from Brutus’ soliloquy in 
his orchard (II.i.q-34), in which he justifies his attempt against 
Caesar." But this speech is not only logical; it focuses upon the basic 
problem of the play: the usurpation of power. Caesar must be de- 
stroyed, as Brutus sees it, not because he has been a tyrant but be- 
cause he aspires to unlawful power, and such power must inevitably 
corrupt the most virtuous man and turn him to tyranny: 

But ’tis a common proof 
That lowliness is young ambition’s ladder, 
Whereto the climber-upward turns his face; 
But when he once attains the upmost round, 
He then unto the ladder turns his back, 
Looks in the clouds, scorning the base degrees 
By which he did ascend. So Caesar may. 
Then lest he may, prevent. (21-28) 


J. Dover Wilson has been almost alone among modern commenta- 
tors in denying the charge of illogic in these lines; he has seen in them, 
rather, Shakespeare’s keen insight into the corrupting effects of power 
in a manner which foreshadows Lord Acton’s famous dictum of three 
centuries later."* Tudor theorists justified the absolutism of a lawful 
king on the grounds that, as an agent of God, he executed God’s pur- 
poses. If he were evil it was because God wished to punish a people 
for its sins. If he should abuse his power for personal ends, God his 
master would inevitably destroy him."* But an absolute ruler without 
God’s sanction and thus without the check of responsibility tc God— 
as Caesar would be if he were crowned—would be a tyrant and thus 
not entitled to the unquestioning obedience reserved for lawful kings. 
An ordinary man, no matter how great, could not aspire to kingship; 
he could only aspire to tyranny, and this is precisely what Brutus 
fears. 

Brutus’ fears, we must conclude, far from being foolish, are in 
Tudor terms, well grounded, and they are probably Shakespeare’s 
fears as well. The succession issue was perhaps the most vital political 





speare’s attitude toward Caesar apparently changed after his reading of Plutarch and 
his consideration of the matter in preparation for Julius Caesar. See Shakespeare 
Quarterly, v1 (1955), 2909-300. 

i See Whitaker, p. 243; Grierson, p. 92. 

2 Introduction to the New Cambridge Edition of Julius Caesar (Cambridge, 
1949), P. Xxxi. 

13 See W. A. Armstrong, “The Elizabethan Concept of the Tyrant,” RES, xx 
(1946), 161-81. 
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problem in England when Julius Caesar was written in 1599," and 
the possibility that a powerful general with no legitimate claim, but 
with support of the rabble, might make a bid for the throne was « 
fear not lightly to be discounted. The abortive attempt of Essex some 
two years later certainly attests to the ever-present possibility in 
1599. The events which were to culminate in Essex’s rebellion had, in 
fact, already begun when Julius Caesar was being written. In 1598 
had occurred the momentous scene in which Essex had turned his 
back upon the queen and she had boxed his ear,”* and in February, 
1599 was published John Hayward’s Henry IIII, with its scandalous 
dedicatory reference to Essex as ‘“‘magnus et presenti iudicio et futuri 
temporis expectatione.”’ That there was already much popular inter- 
est in Essex as a claimant to the throne is evident." If the history play 
used events of the past to mirror contemporary political problems, 
Julius Caesar is thus no exception. Caesar is not a symbol, as Mc- 
Callum, Phillips and Whitaker would have it, of the divinely consti- 
tuted Tudor monarchy in which Shakespeare unquestionably believed. 
He is the symbol, as Harry Morgan Ayres put it some years ago, “‘of 
the growing power of a debased populace, swayed and informed by 
the spirit of a trumphant Caesarism.””” 

The villain of the play is certainly not Brutus, although there 
was a long Medieval tradition which saw him as a bloody and villainous 
murderer, and although Dante had cast him into Hell along with 
Cassius."* Nor does Shakespeare censure the political principles for 
which Brutus stands. If there is any villain in Julius Caesar it is the 
mob. Shakespeare in the very first scene of the play establishes the 
irrationality and fickleness of the mob, and he emphasizes that wnat 


“4 For the date, I follow E. K. Chambers, William Shakespeare: A Study of Facts 
and Problems (Oxford, 1930), 1, 397. McCallum (p. 174) would place it in 1600 or 1601. 

4% G. B. Harrison, Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex (New York, 1937), p. 194. 

% McCallum has written that, “It has been surmised that perhaps Essex’ treason 
turned Shakespeare’s thoughts to the story of another high minded man, and that 
Caesar’s reproach, ‘Et tu, Brute,’ derived not from the Parallel Lives but from floating 
literary tradition, would suggest to an audience of those days the feeling of Elizabeth 
in regard to one whom Shakespeare had but recently celebrated as ‘the general of our 
gracious Empress’ ” (p. 172). McCallum sees the career of Essex as paralleling that of 
Brutus, but the parallel is far closer to that of Caesar. 

17 “Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar in the Light of Some Other Versions,” PMLA, 
Xxv (1910), 187. 

18 See D. S. Brewer, “Brutus’ Crime: A Footnote to Julius Ceasar,” RES (New 
Series), 111 (1952), 51-54; Dante, as Wilson points out (p. xxiii), was a Ghibeline writing 
from a strong monarchist point of view. Most Italian writers regarded Brutus as a 
saint. 
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it supports can never lead to good. The theme reaches intensity in 
the manipulation of the mob by Marc Antony, and its savage climax 
in the destruction of the poet, Cinna. 

There are two tragic heroes in the play, Brutus and Caesar, al- 
though the one is treated more fully than the other. Each brings 
about his own destruction, and together they bring chaos and civil 
disorder to Rome. Each is great and noble, in fact among the greatest 
men the world has ever known, but each has a tragic weakness which 
leads to destruction. Caesar’s tragic flaw Shakespeare found ready 
for him not primarily in Plutarch, but chiefly as part of the long 
tradition of Senecan Caesar plays which preceded his. It was a 
tragic pride and ambition which became particularly apparent upon 
his triumphant return to Rome after the defeat of Pompey’s sons in 
Spain. This is only touched upon lightly by Plutarch, who concludes 
that Caesar “reaped no other fruit of all his reign and dominion, which 
he had so vehemently desired all his life, pursued with such extreme 
danger, but a vain name only, and a superficial glory that procured 
him the envy and hatred of his country” (pp. 105-106). But it is 
fully amplified in Renaissance accounts, of which Montaigne’s may 
perhaps furnish the best example. After lavish praise of Caesar, we 
find: 

But all these noble inclinations were stifled and corrupted by that furious 
passion of ambition by which he was so forcibly carried away, that we may 
safely declare that it held the rudder and steered all his actions. It turned a 
generous man into a public robber to provide for that profusion and liberality, 
and made him utter that vile and most iniquitous saying, ‘that if the most 
wicked and degraded men in the world had been faithful in serving him to- 
wards his aggrandizement, he would cherish and advance them to the best of 
his power, as well as the most honourable.’ It intoxicated him with so exces- 
sive a vanity that he dared to boast, in presence of his fellow-citizens, ‘that 
he had made the great Roman Republic a name, without shape and without 
body,’ to declare that his answers must henceforth be taken as laws, to 
remain seated when he received the Senate in a body in his house, and to 
allow himself to be worshipped, and divine honours to be paid him in his own 
presence. 

To sum up, this single vice, in my opinion, destroyed in him the richest 
and most beautiful nature that ever was, and made his memory abominable 
to all good men, since it led him to seek his glory in the ruin of his country 


and the subversion of the most powerful and flourishing Republic the world 
will ever see.”° 


19 See Ayres, PMLA, xxv (1910), 183-227. 
2 The Essays, trans. by E. J. Trechmann (New York, Modern Library, 1946), 
pp. 636-37. I do not imply that Shakespeare necessarily derived the notion from 
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This is a conventional Renaissance view of Caesar, the “almost super- 
natural conqueror who out of lust for power ruined the Roman repub- 
lic’? (Wilson, p. xxiii). It is in all three of the Senecan Caesar plays 
which preceded Shakespeare’s, in Muret, in Grévin and in Garnier’s 
Cornélie. We find it in Jonson’s Cataline and in Chapman’s Caesar 
and Pompey. Dover Wilson (p. xxiv) remarks that he knows of no ac- 
count contemporary with Shakespeare’s play which does not reflect 
this view. 

The greatest man in the world had risen so high that he was ripe 
for the inevitable fall. Above all else, he wanted to be king, and to 
attain a power to which he was not entitled, he would accept the sup- 
port of the mob. This inordinate desire for kingship, as both Plutarch 
and Shakespeare stress throughout, is the height of Caesar’s tragic 
folly, the supreme manifestation of the Aybris which must destroy 
him. On the day of his assassination he remains firm in his decision 
to remain at home until Decius Brutus offers him the prospect of a 
kingly crown: 

. .. The Senate have concluded 
To give this day a crown to mighty Caesar. 


If you shall send them word you will not come, 
Their minds may change. (IL.ii.93-96) 


This is the temptation which he cannot resist, and it is the immediate 
cause of his destruction. The private and political tragedies of Caesar 
are thus combined. His pride and ambition lead him to commit the 
political crime which Shakespeare so strongly censures and which is 
one of the chief political themes of the play. 

Shakespeare as a tragedian, however, was far more interested in 
Brutus than in Caesar. The character of Caesar he found ready made 
for him in a popular Renaissance tradition, and he gave it little of his 
dramatic attention, other than to further blacken Plutarch’s portrait 
and to add additional physical infirmities, thus emphasizing his weak- 
ness. Brutus, however, seems to have particularly intrigued Shake- 
speare. The failure of Brutus he found prescribed for him by his 
sources. Shakespeare tried to explain that failure, and in doing so he 





Montaigne, since it was a common one in the Renaissance. The evidence that Shake- 
speare knew Montaigne very well, however, cannot be ignored. See George Coffin 
Taylor, Shakespeare’s Debt to Montaigne (Cambridge, 1925). For the Montaigne refer- 
ences in this paper I am indebted to a suggestion by Professor Vernon Hall, Jr. of 
Dartmouth College. 
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created a great tragic hero, developing many suggestions already in 
Plutarch. Brutus in Plutarch had been noble, but Shakespeare makes 
him even nobler. He omits, for instance, Plutarch’s suggestion that 
Brutus may have been the illegitimate son of Caesar (p. 115), thus 
eliminating the parricide theme with all of its dramatic potentialities, 
although in 2 Henry VI, written some years earlier, he had not hesi- 
tated to write of “Brutus’ bastard hand” (IV.i.139). Plutarch had 
stressed the personal ambition of Brutus, and he had devoted much 
space to his rivalry with Cassius for the Praetorship. Of all this, there 
is no trace in Shakespeare. Brutus is, in every respect, “the noblest 
Roman of them all.” 

There are two facets to the tragedy of Brutus. One is his failure 
to lead his conspiracy to success; the other is a personal failure to live 
up to his own standards of conduct. The first failure is easy to explain. 
Brutus is lacking in those public virtues which the successful leader 
must have. He is too much the idealist to cope with the crude realities 
of politics.” His errors of judgment—his rejection of the oath, his re- 
fusal to murder Antony, his insistence that Antony be allowed to speak 
at Caesar’s funeral—ali spring from an inability to realize that all 
men are not as honest as he, a realization unfortunately essential to 
success in public life. But his greatest error as Shakespeare sees it 
—and for this there is only slight suggestion in Plutarch—is that he 
appeals to the reason of the mob, whereas Antony knows that the mob 
is irrational and can be moved only by emotional appeal. Of Brutus, 
Dover Wilson has aptly written: 


Though Brutus is a tragic hero whom we pity as a man, the heart of his 
tragedy is the defeat of his cause. His death is but a symbol of a greater 
disaster, the death of liberty. And the defeat is brought about, not at Philippi, 
but through the corruption and instability of human nature. (p. xx) 


Under the leadership of Cassius, the conspirators might have 
achieved an immediate success, but it could never have been a lasting 
success, for the conspiracy itself was evil, and even had it been prop- 
erly managed, ultimately it could only have brought disaster to 
Rome. Civil war, as Plutarch has Favonius say to Brutus, is worse 
than tyranny (p. 124). This notion Shakespeare made one of the im- 
portant political doctrines of his play. Evil as Caesar’s rule may have 
been, to oppose it by armed conspiracy and murder was wrong. There 


21 See John Palmer’s analysis in The Political Characters of Shakespeare (London, 
1945), Pp. 1-64. 
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is nothing inconsistent in this. Montaigne, too, while admitting the 
evil of Caesar, had censured his assassination: 

The surgeon’s ultimate aim is not to kill off the diseased flesh; that is but the 
first step in his cure. He looks beyond, to make the natural flesh grow again 
and to restore the limb to its normal state. Whoever purposes to remove only 
what galls him will fall short, for the good does not necessarily succeed the 
evil; another evil may succeed it, and a worse one, as happened to Caesar’s 


assassins, who brought the Republic to such a pass, that they had reason to 
repent having meddled with it. (p. 840) 


The tragic error of Brutus is his entry into the conspiracy, for this in- 
volved a divorce between his ideals and his conduct which could lead 
only to tragedy. For in order to attain an end of public virtue, Brutus 
commits a private crime: he murders his friend. Shakespeare saw the 
problems of government in personal human terms. A man must have 
the public virtues to be an efficient ruler, but he must have the private 
virtues as well, if he is to be a great and good one. It is ironic that 
Brutus, so rich in private virtue and so poor in public virtue, should 
fall because of a single deviation from his personal code of behavior. 
But when Brutus commits a crime contrary to his own nature and in 
spite of the promptings of conscience, he is doomed to failure. ‘‘Shake- 
speare’s sympathy with Brutus,” writes Harley Granville-Barker, 
“does not imply approval of the murder of Caesar; it only means 
that he ultimately finds the spiritual problem of the virtuous murderer 
the most interesting thing in the story. Brutus best interprets the 
play’s theme: Do evil that good may come, and see what does come.” 

Plutarch had pictured Brutus as the would-be saviour of his coun- 
try. This Shakespeare follows. He censures Brutus not for his ends, 
but for the means he uses to attain those ends.” There is never any 
question of the menace to Rome which Caesar represents.“ But Brutus 
sins against himself and enters a conspiracy which can only lead to 
civil chaos and disorder; this Shakespeare condemns. Perhaps Shake- 


® Prefaces to Shakespeare (Princeton, 1947), Ul, 351. 

™ This is true also of Plutarch. Although he never questions the patriotic motives 
of Brutus or the political good he hopes to attain, he nevertheless censures the crime: 
“the ghost that appeared unto Brutus shewed plainly that the gods were offended with 
the murther of Caesar” (pp. 106-107). 

™ If we deny that the end Brutus seeks for Rome is good—that Caesar is a menace 
to Rome—the play loses much of its meaning and intensity. The problem of the “virtu- 
ous murderer” which Granville-Barker so rightly sees as the heart of the tragedy, is no 
longer a problem. It is not enough for Brutus to mistakenly conceive of his goal as 
virtuous, as Othello does, for instance, when he kills Desdemona. The unique problem of 
Brutus lies in that the goal he seeks by evil means actually is good. 
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speare is saying that although immediate political success may be 
won by the amoral statesman like Marc Antony, good government 
must be based upon morality. Perhaps through the destruction of 
Brutus he is enunciating the Aristotelian principle that the ulti- 
mate test of government is virtue and that public morality must be 
grounded firmly upon private morality. The tragedy of Brutus is that 
he does not realize this until it is too late. 

Whitaker is correct, I believe, in his analysis of Julius Caesar as 
Shakespeare’s first great tragedy of moral choice, with Brutus carry- 
ing on the dramatic tradition of the morality play hero who must 
choose between good and evil forces which vie for his soul, and with 
Cassius as the seducer who makes clear those qualities of the hero 
which will lead to his downfall (pp. 243-46). But what Shakespeare 
castigates as Brutus’ evil choice is not the decision that Caesar is a 
threat to Rome, but rather his decision to join Cassius in conspiracy 
and murder. Whitaker is less correct in his contention that of all 
Shakespeare’s later tragic heroes, only Brutus does not before his 
death become aware of his error and the cause of his destruction. The 
murder of Caesar is upon his conscience all through the scenes before 
Philippi, and he sees his own death as an atonement for his crime: 


. . . Caesar, now be still; 
I killed not thee with half so good a will. (V.v.5so-51)* 


That Brutus ever questions the political principles which have led 
him to join with Cassius, however, there is no suggestion. Although 
the error of his entry into the conspiracy has long been evident to 
him, to the end he maintains the rightness of his political cause: 
Remember March; the ides of March remember. 
Did not great Julius bleed for justice sake? 


What villain touch’d his body that did stab 
And not for justice? (IV.iii.18—21) 


And again, at the very end: 


And I am Brutus, Marcus Brutus I! 
Brutus, my country’s friend! (V.iv.7-8) 


It has not, to my knowledge, however, been pointed out that 
Caesar, too, conforms in some degree to the mature Shakespearean 
pattern of the tragic hero, although his moral conflict is not developed 

% This McCallum recognized: “He even seems at last to recognize his own guilt, 


for not only does he admit the might of Caesar’s spirit in the suicide of Cassius, but when 
his own turn comes, his dying words sound like a proffer of expiation” (p. 270). 
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nearly so fully as is that of Brutus. His error of moral choice is in his 
decision to go to the Senate to accept a crown. If Cassius performs 
the conventional role of seducer for Brutus, Antony performs a simi- 
lar role for Caesar, for it is Antony who thrice offers him the crown at 
the feast of the Lupercal. There is no evidence, however, that Caesar 
ever becomes aware of the sin which has Jed to his downfall. The 
rapidity of his death would, in any case, have made such awareness 
virtually impossible to present upon the stage. In Julius Caesar 
Shakespeare discovered the pattern for tragedy of moral choice. He 
applied it to Brutus and to a lesser extent to Caesar. He had not yet, 
however, worked out the full potentialities of this new type of tragedy, 
as he was to work them out in Othello.” 

That Shakespeare should support the political cause of Brutus does 
not make him a democrat or a political heretic, as those who have 
argued the contrary have tended to imply. William Alexander, Earl of 
Stirling, although a strong supporter of divine right and later to be 
Secretary of State to King Charles I, could treat the subject with a 
full sympathy for Brutus as the defender of republican Rome against 
a would-be tyrant who sought to destroy it.?’ It is not true that the 
tradition of Roman republicanism was either unknown or abhorrent 
to Elizabethan Englishmen. It needs no argument that much of 
Tudor political theory was directed to proving that monarchy was 
the best form of government for England, and we cannot question 
Shakespeare’s concurrence in this opinion. But the corollary does not 
follow that Rome of the republic was regarded as bad. Under the re- 
public Rome had achieved her greatest glory, and Elizabethans read 
of that glory in Livy, Suetonius, Lucan and others.”* The reverence 
which the very name of Rome inspired in Shakespeare’s England car- 
ried with it an interest in and an indulgence for the characteristic 
Roman political organization, even on the part of those most avid 
in their support of the Tudor monarchy. 

It was, moreover, a commonplace of Renaissance political theory, 

* See I. Ribner, “Othello and the Pattern of Shakespearean Tragedy,” Tulane 
Studies in English, v (1955), 69-82. 

27 See McCallum, pp. 207-10. 

*8 Lucan was particularly strong in his support of the republic and his condemna- 
tion of the empire which followed. There was an interest in the Pharsalia throughout the 
age, as we know from Marlowe’s translation, entered in the Stationers’ Register in 1593 
and published in 1600, Arthur Gorges’ translation of 1614, and Thomas May’s transla- 
tion of 1626 and 1627. It was one of the most widely read and translated works of the 


Elizabethan era. Dover Wilson (p. 137) cites strong verbal parallels which indicate 
Shakespeare’s knowledge of Marlowe’s Pharsalia. 
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both on the continent and in England, that there were three good 
forms of government: the monarchy, the aristocracy and the republic. 
Each of these, however, was liable to corruption and thus might be- 
come respectively tyranny, oligarchy, and mob rule; only these cor- 
ruptions were evil. This notion is at the heart of Aristotle’s Politics,?® 
and it was widely known and repeated in the Renaissance. Aristotle 
regarded the ideal government as the “‘mixed state,”’ one which com- 
bined qualities of monarchy, aristocracy, and republic and thus at- 
tained a stability which could better insure survival. The idea of the 
“‘mixed state” is in Polybius, in Cicero, in Plutarch, and in Shake- 
speare’s England we find it espoused in one of the most influential 
political works of the age, the De Republica Anglorum of Sir Thomas 
Smith, written while Smith was ambassador to France between 1562 
and 1566, published in Latin in 1583 and immediately translated into 
English.*° Smith, besides serving as French ambassador, had been 
Secretary of State under Protector Somerset. He had been provost of 
Eton College, and he had lectured at Cambridge on Greek, civil law 
and natural law.** There can be no question of his political respecta- 
bility or of the attention with which his ideas were received. The large 
number of editions attests the popularity of his book. 

Smith held that governments developed naturally out of the needs 
of a people and that they were good or bad only in so far as they served 
their purpose, which was the satisfaction of those needs, and in so 
far as they suited the character of the people (pp. 33-36). That the 
republic had suited Rome was obvious from the greatness Rome had 
achieved under it. I mention Smith not because I have any evidence 
that Shakespeare either knew his work or believed in the theory of 
“the mixed state.” Smith is evidence merely that the republican form 
of government was not ignored in important English political specu- 
lation of the sixteenth century, that it was not regarded as evil, and 
that it was treated with respect.” 

There is, moreover, another very common Renaissance political 
principle which would have led Shakespeare to censure Caesar’s ef- 
forts to destroy the republic, even if those efforts were designed to 


29 The Basic Works of Aristotle, ed. Richard McKeon (New York, 1941), p. 1186. 

TI use The Commonwealth of England (London, 1640), a reprint of the English 
translation. 

31 See John Strype, The Life of the Learned Sir Thomas Smith, Kt. (London, 
1698). 
#2 Z. S. Fink, The Classical Republicans (Evanston, 1945), has shown the growth 
of classical republican theory throughout seventeenth-century England. 
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establish a monarchy in its place. This principle also is well stated by 
Montaigne: 

Not in theory only, but in truth, the best and most excellent form of govern- 
ment for every nation is that under which it has maintained itself. For its 
form and essential stability it is dependent on custom. It is usual for men to 
be discontented with their actual condition. I maintain, however, that to 


wish to replace a Republic by an Oligarchy, or a Monarchy by a different 
kind of government is foolish and wrong. (p. 839) 


This doctrine that in government, “nothing presses so hard upon a 
state as innovation; mere change gives scope to injustice and tyran- 
ny,” is one of the commonplaces of Renaissance political theory. 
Caesar thus is not a symbol of order, as some have maintained; he is 
a symbol of the chaos which comes with the destruction of established 
institutions. 

Shakespeare in Julius Caesar was interested in two great figures 
from Roman history, and he treated them with all of the reverence 
for Rome and the tolerance for Roman political institutions which was 
so characteristic of the Renaissance, both in England and on the con- 
tinent. He treated Caesar and Brutus in accordance with the long 
literary tradition which he inherited: Caesar as the noble hero over- 
thrown by his pride and ambition, and Brutus as the virtuous would- 
be saviour of his country who, through his own insufficiency and be- 
cause of the depravity of the Roman people, brings only greater 
tragedy to Rome. Of the two tragedies, that of Brutus more com- 
pletely attracted his interest. As an historical dramatist, Shakespeare 
was fully aware of the political implications of his theme. In the mur- 
der of Caesar, however, he did not see primarily a vindication of 
monarchy as a divinely favored institution. Important as this doctrine 
may have been to Shakespeare and his contemporaries, it is irrelevant 
to this play. He saw rather, on the one hand, a lesson in the civil 
chaos which results when a great and noble leader tries to overthrow 
long-established institutions and seeks, with the support of the mob, 
to attain a kingship to which he has no lawful claim. Gn the other 
hand, he saw the even greater chaos which results when men of noble 
instincts violate their own natures and enter into evil so that political 
good may result. These are the two political issues with which Julius 
Caesar is concerned. 


IRVING RIBNER 
Tulane University 





WILKINS’S REVISIONS IN THE MISERIES OF 
INFORST MARIAGE 


A stuDy of the text of The Miseries of Inforst Mariage (1607) by 
George Wilkins reveals a problem in dramatic publication: perhaps 
prevented by authority and popular demand together, Wilkins did 
not publish his play in a form consistent with his first and best in- 
tentions. This play and A Yorkshire Tragedy (1608) are dramatic 
accounts of the life of Walter Calverley and his crimes, recorded, 
along with another, in the 1605 pamphlet Two most vnnaturall and 
bloodie Murthers: The one by Maister Cauerley, a Yorkeshire Genile- 
man, practised vpon his wife, and committed vppon his two Children, 
the three and twentie of A prill 1605.' Critics have related the two plays 
and find the common original from which both derive suggested in 
the evidence of the head-title of A Yorkshire Tragedy: “ALL’S ONE, 
/ OR, / One of the foure Plaies in one, called / a York-shire Tragedy.” 
We are asked to envisage three of these plays in The Miseries and a 
fourth in A Yorkshire Tragedy. Wilkins’s happy ending in The Miseries 
has been conjectured as the conclusion substituted for the original 
catastrophe represented in A Yorkshire Tragedy.? Although a struc- 


1A parallel-text edition of A Yorkshire Tragedy and the pamphlet would show 
their remarkable similarity of action and treatment of the Calverley story; and an exami- 
nation of The Miseries of Inforst Mariage beside these two accounts shows its differences 
of treatment and dramatic intention. Wilkins’s more extensive development of the sub- 
ject reveals his use of details perhaps from popular accounts of the Calverley story not 
suggested in the pamphlet or A Yorkshire Tragedy. 

2 Important as the first writer to mention definitely any link between the two plays 
was P. A. Daniel, who wrote of The Miseries: “it has hitherto completely escaped notice 
that it is founded on the narrative of the Calverly murder, published in 1605, which was 
the source of the ‘Yorkshire Tragedy’” (“Shakspeare’s[?] ‘Yorkshire Tragedy,’ 
1608,” The Athenaeum, 2710, 1879, Pp. 432). But, since Daniel’s comment does not ex- 
plicitly relate the two plays, the real father of the theory is F. G. Fleay, as H. D. Sykes 
points out: “It is curious that although Fleay first put forward this suggestion that the 
Tragedy is really the original conclusion of The Miseries as it stood before it was altered 
into the extant drama of 1607, . . . the natural corollary that the Tragedy is Wilkins’ 
play does not seem to have presented itself to his mind.” (Sidelights on Shakespeare, 
1919, p. 95. See also F. G. Fleay, A Biographical Chronicle of the English Drama, 1559- 
1642, 1891, 11, 206-208.) Even more recently, Dr. A. M. Clark has pointed out what 
he thinks may be even textual] remnants in The Miseries from the earlier “foure Plaies” 
(“A Yorkshire Tragedy and The Miseries of Enforced Marriage,” Thomas Heywood, 
1931, pp. 301-28). One of the most recent critics of the problem, M. Friedlaender, dis- 
cusses the possibility “that the two plays were originally one” (“Some Problems of 
A Yorkshire Tragedy,” SP, xxxv [1938], 245-46). Although Friedlaender has admitted 
that it is inconceivable that “The Miseries and A Yorkshire Tragedy, as they stand now, 
were one,” his theory, as he has developed it, still implies a closer relationship between 
them than the evidence of the present study warrants. He states that the enforced 
marriage caused by the guardian was a motive in the pamphlet version, as it was not; 
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tural link between the two plays has been supposed, a study of textual 
and bibliographical evidence suggests an earlier ending for Wilkins’s 
play not derived from A Yorkshire Tragedy. The Miseries then be- 
comes the object of a related, yet separate, interest. Wilkins’s play 
appears to have no structural relation to A Yorkshire Tragedy, yet 
the forces of authority may have prevented Wilkins’s use of his own 
earlier ending for The Miseries. 

The few insights given by textual study into the method of com- 
position used in Wilkins’s play and into the kind of revision evident 
in the text of The Miseries are sufficient to throw serious doubts on a 
theory joining the two plays in structure. It seems possible to show 
that Wilkins revised from an earlier version of his play, indeed that 
there were several layers of revision in the composition of The Miseries. 
Revision is normal in any literary work, but the evidence of revision 
in Wilkins’s play is exceptional, both for its clear indication of the 
kinds of change Wilkins made in his text and for its relation to any 
theory of dramatic publication for the play. From four instances of 
revision in Wilkins’s play we can see through to the play or earlier 





and he implies that in the part of the “foure Plaies” behind The Miseries the guardian 
was “made responsible for all the mischief” (see below, pp. 37-38). The presentation 
of situation in A Yorkshire Tragedy, the supposed ending of the “foure Plaies,” does not 
support this assumption, as we will show. Hence, the theory of relationship of “foure 
Plaies,” A Yorkshire Tragedy, and The Miseries seems to be generally accepted today, 
if we may consider M. C. Bradbrook’s remark typical: “Sometimes by changing the 
ending a play was turned from tragedy into comedy. The Yorkshire Tragedy is evidently 
an alternative fifth act to The Miseries of Enforced Marriage” (Themes and Conventions 
of Elizabethan Tragedy, 1952, p. 37). But in his recent book Studies in the Shakespeare 
Apocrypha (New York, 1956), published after the present article had been accepted, 
B. Maxwell throws some doubt on a theory relating the plays: “ . . . critics, recognizing 
obvious similarities between that play [A Yorkshire Tragedy] and Miseries of Enforced 
Marriage, have assumed the relationship of the two plays to be closer than it is...” 
(p. 153); still Professor Maxwell’s discussion does not take account of the textual and 
bibliographical evidence presented later in this article, and although the present writer 
and he agree in part, the conclusions are different. 

For a recent statement of the literary interest of The Miseries, see M. Doran, 
Endeavors of Art (1954), pp. 146, 199, 212-13, and 367. For a useful summary of the 
Wilkins canon see W. T. Hastings, “Exit George Wilkins,” Shakespeare Association 
Bulletin, x1 (1936), 67 ff., and for an account of his life see G. B. Dickson, “The Identity 
of George Wilkins,” SAB, x1v (1939), 195-207. K. Muir’s introduction to his edition 
of The Painfull Aduentures of Pericles Prince of Tyre, by Wilkins (1953), pp. iii-xv, 
notices the most recent scholarship on Wilkins and Pericles. H. D. Sykes, Sidelighis, 
also discusses the canon of Wilkins’s writings, and G. S. Greene, “George Wilkins,” 
an unpublished dissertation at Cornell (1925), further adds to our knowledge of 
Wilkins. 

J. S. Farmer, Tudor Facsimile Texts (1913) reprints the first quarto of The Miseries. 
Later editions of the play appear in Dodsley’s collections, editors Reed (vol. v, 1780). 
Collier (vol. v, 1825), and Hazlitt (vol. rx, 1874), and W. Scott includes the play in 
Ancient British Drama, vol. 1 (1810). 
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draft from which he made his redaction for The Miseries: The variants 
in the outer forme of sheet B in Lord Harlech’s copy of the first quarto 
show an apparent minor stylistic revision. A speech-prefix unaltered 
from the earlier version gives us an earlier name for Wilkins’s char- 
acter of the guardian. A confusion of entrances and exits and super- 
numerary characters shows in another instance that Wilkins very 
awkwardly combined two scenes from the earlier version into one 
scene in The Miseries. The final and most exciting example is a speech 
from an earlier play which suggests an earlier ending for Wilkins’s 
play from which the extant final portion was adapted, perhaps under 
unusual circumstances. The revision was probably made in different 
stages, rather than all at one time. 

There is no doubt that this evidence allows us to speak of Wilkins’s 
“foul papers.” 

Several variants in the outer forme of sheet B (sigs. B1, B2’, B3, 
and B4’) seem to give evidence of minor stylistic revision in his foul 
papers probably confusing at times to both the compositor and proof- 
reader using them as printer’s copy. A few examples will show this: 
For the line ‘He is himselfe with so much grauity” (“all clad”’, unc.; 
“himselfe”, cor.), Wilkins probably intended “[Himselfe all clad] 
with so much grauity” as a revised reading. If in printer’s copy “‘him- 
selfe” was intended as a correction for “He is”, in proof correction 
“thimselfe” was perhaps mistakenly substituted for “‘all clad”’ instead. 
And in the passage “Thou art a good Franke, if thou pergest [“per- 
cist”, unc.; “pergest”, cor.] thus, thou / art still a Companion for 
Gallants, maist keepe a Catamite, take / Phisick, [‘‘and maist take 
Phisick”, unc.; “‘maist keepe a Catamite, take / Phisick”’, cor.] at 
the Spring and the fall,” a phrase inserted in a minor stylistic revision 
in foul papers, first omitted by the compositor and marked for addi- 
tion by the proofreader, perhaps gives the revised reading. Wilkins’s 
minor revisions of style in his foul papers here seem responsible for 
some of the variants in the outer forme of sheet B*. 

The character of the guardian in The Miseries* is concerned, as we 

* For a fuller account see “Variants in the First Quarto of The Miseries of Inforst 
Mariage,” The Library, Fifth Ser., rx (1954), 178 ff. 

4 Although the figure of the guardian and the theme of wardship may have been 
suggested to Wilkins by either the pamphlet or A Yorkshire Tragedy, they reach real 
prominence only in The Miseries. The guardian appears as only an off-stage figure in 
A Yorkshire Tragedy. No statement is made in either the pamphlet or A Tragedy of 
the guardian’s enforcement of his ward’s marriage: thus the Husband is not sympatheti- 
cally interpreted as a man who was “inforst,” as he is in The Miseries. His tragedy is 
in no way caused by his guardian in these two accounts. For recent discussion of the 
interest in the theme of wardship, see “Wardship in English Drama (1600-1650),” 
SP, tut (1956), 470-84. 
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consider the next evidence of revision behind the extant version of 
the play; Wilkins wrote his play as a protest against the evils of 
wardship, a social institution the practices of which increasingly be- 
came an abuse in the early seventeenth century in England. The 
guardian is responsible for the unhappy condition of Scarborrow, the 
protagonist of The Miseries, whose marriage enforced by his guardian 
leads to threats of murder to his children and wife in the present end- 
ing of the play and perhaps to the deaths of his young children in an 
earlier ending. It is possible that Wilkins’s intention for the guardian’s 
role in the play changed during composition of the play, or that he 
was guided by further discovery of the facts of Calverley’s life or by 
other conditions of dramatic publication to alter such an earlier end- 
ing. Wilkins seems to have misidentified Calverley’s guardian as one 
of the Lords Hunsdon,' and because his earlier ending would have 
clearly indicated the guardian’s responsibility for Scarborrow’s 
(Calverley’s) crimes, authority may have prevented the publication 
of this play, offensive in an earlier form, only the faint echoes of which 
remain to tell us what Wilkins first intended his play to be. 

A textual problem closely linked with the relation of the character 
of the guardian to an earlier ending of Wilkins’s play is revealed in 
the speech-prefixes ““Hunsd” (sig. B2) and “Huns” (sig. B4), appear- 
ing after the first entrance and before the exit of the guardian Faulcon- 
bridge.* ““Hunsd” perhaps suggests an original or alternative name for 
the guardian, whose original speech-prefix, then being “Hunsd,”’ 
was otherwise altered to ‘‘Zord” in an earlier draft version of the play, 
which may have been, in its revised state, printer’s copy for The 
Miseries. The speech-prefix ‘““Hunsd” may also reveal an oversight 
in change of name required by the censor’s correction, if there is any 
personal reference in “Hunsd’’.’ It is safe only to conjecture the oc- 


5 “G, Wilkins and the Identity of W. Calverley’s Guardian,” Notes and Queries, 
CXCVIII (1953), 529-30. 

* There is no record of any actor whose abbreviated name “Hunsd’’ or whose name 
misread as ““Hunsd” might have been substituted by the prompter for “Lord,” the usual 
speech-prefix for the character. 

7 Wilkins’s attention to the identity of Calverley’s guardian may have been di- 
rected by the pamphlet to the person who might fit the description “that honorable 
friend whose neece she was, and whose ward he had beene” (sig. A4”) and the statement 
referring to Calverley’s wife, “a curteous Gentlewoman, and neere by marriage to that 
honourable Personage to whom he was Ward” (sig. A3). Since Calverley’s guardians 
were Lady Anne Gargrave and her son Richard, the pamphlet is certainly incorrect 
in its statement that Calverley was ward to Philippa’s uncle by marriage. It is interesting 
to note, however, that Philippa was the first cousin of Henry Lord Cobham, whose 
wife was the granddaughter of the first Lord Hunsdon and the daughter of Charles 
Howard; the second Lord Hunsdon then was uncle by marriage to Philippa’s cousin. 
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currence here of the guardian’s name, perhaps fictitiously topical, 
from an earlier author’s draft. 

A fusion shown in the extant version of The Miseries of two scenes 
from an earlier draft of Wilkins’s play gives further evidence of re- 
vision, which we may first conjecture as we see the entry “Enter 
Thomas, and Iohn Scarborrow” (sig. D1’) to Harcop alone facing his 
daughter’s death. (Scarborrow is first betrothed to Clare Harcop, 
from whom he is forced to separate by his guardian to marry Kath- 
erine: this separation leads to Clare’s suicide.) Thomas speaks only 
once and then remains silent, but John discovers and communicates 
to Harcop the content of a letter by his daughter implicating Scar- 
borrow in her suicide. John speaks again on sig. D2, before the entry 
“Enter Scarborrow, his wife Katherine, Ilford, Wentlo, Bar[i\ley and 
Butler.”’ John then tells Scarborrow of the death of Clare and there- 
after remains silent, according to the text, on-stage with Thomas, 
until we note another entry “Enter Thomas, and Iohn Scarborrow” 
(sig. D3). There has been no exit for either John or Thomas and we 
must suppose that an “‘Exeunt” is omitted, possibly near the end of 
sig. D2, after the two brothers have served Wilkins’s purpose of 
informing Scarborrow.® 





Wilkins may have first created a guardian “Hunsdon” in The Miseries perhaps because 
of the Hunsdon-Cobham family relation, which he may not properly have understood; 
or perhaps because the name of Calverley’s real guardian, Gargrave, might, in popular 
opinion, have been interchanged with the name of Hunsdon, both names of prominent 
figures in the North of England at the time. There is also the possibility that Wilkins 
knew that Philippa’s uncle had been Lord Chamberlain, and following the pamphlet 
description without knowing that Lord Cobham instead of a Hunsdon was concerned, 
identified the figure of the pamphlet as Hunsdon. 

8 Here we may notice the evidence of revision Dr. A. M. Clark has found in several 
textual anomalies, phrases which Wilkins, by this view, has copied into the text of 
The Miseries from the “foure Plaies.” The first of these is Clare’s phrase “my father 
nor this Gentlemen” (sig. C3”), which Ciark sees not as a scribal or compositor’s error 
for “these,” but as a reference intended for only one listener, when there are in fact 
two present besides the father. This textual ar »maly Clark uses to suggest an alteration 
in the characters of John and Thomas Scarborrow: “ .. . Thomas Scarborow was at 
first Thomas Harcop” (Thomas Heywood, p. 310). Clark sees further evidence of an 
earlier play also in Scarborrow’s speech over Clare’s corpse: “For Charity haue care 
vpon your father, / Least that his greefe, bring on a more mishap” (sig. D3); “your” 
is altered to “that” in the quartos of 1611, 1629, and 1637; this is probably a correction 
made in the preparation of printer’s copy for Q2. The graphic similarity of “that” and 
“your” suggests an easy confusion in Qr. If this variant (Q1 “your”; Q2 “that”) is a 
printing house error, there is perhaps no evidence for this change in character. But of 
further interest on this point we note the line “Make much of his [Flather” (sig. Aq’, 
Q1): “[Flather” appears as “6ather” in Qr of The Miseries: Q2 changes “6” to “F.” The 
remark is a parting statement to Scarborrow by Ilford, who departs into Harcop’s 
house, leaving Scarborrow alone with Clare Harcop. In this context the emendation 
“daughter” seems a probable original reading behind the senseless Q1 and Q2 readings. 
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Notable also, however, is that in the scene following the entry of 
Scarborrow’s party on sig. D2 the dialogue is limited principally to 
Scarborrow, Katherine, and Harcop, who enters on sig. D2’. Butler 
speaks on sig. D3 and remains on-stage from necessity for dramatic 
structure later in the play. But what of Ilford and Wentloe (com- 
panions of Scarborrow in his prodigality elsewhere in the play) who 
speak once on sig. D2 and remain then silent until the entry on sig. 
D3", “Enter Ilford, Wentloe, Bartley,” at the beginning of the section 
which Q 1629 heads as Act III? Bartley (another of Scarborrow’s 
companions in revelry) also enters with Scarborrow’s party on sig. 
D2 and remains silent until his re-entry on sig. D3’. There is no 
“Exeunt” for any of these figures, Thomas, John, Ilford, Wentloe, or 
Bartley. 

A lacuna in the text on sig. D2 may be suggested. A part of the 
scene which opens with the arrival of Scarborrow’s party may be 
lacking because of loss from printer’s copy or Wilkins’s neglect in 
indicating exits. Yet such confusion may be related to a theory of 
revision of a scene from an earlier play. 

Wilkins in revision here perhaps fused two scenes into one and 
thus left people, who had entered in the beginning of one scene, on- 
stage during the progress of another. He perhaps deleted the end of the 
scene of Scarborrow’s arrival and tacked onto the remaining part of 
this scene a section of a scene originally given exclusively to Scar- 
borrow, Harcop, Katherine, and perhaps one or two others not pres- 
ent in the scene in its revised state in The Miseries. Two scenes—one 
of arrival at Harcop’s house after Clare’s death, and another of rev- 
elation to Scarborrow and recrimination by Harcop for Clare’s 
death—would have become one. Wilkins may have conjoined the 
two for the extant version of his play with the result that he had the 
characters of the first scene present (although he seems to have revised 





A “6” perhaps through carelessness in distribution of type found its way into the “d’’ 
box, and the incorrect “ther” might have been picked up from “Father” in the next line 
of the text. The later quartos (1611, 1629, and 1637) preserve the reading “his,” as do 
Reed (1780) and Collier (1825). Hazlitt (1874) emends to “this” and observes: “Even 
the passage is now obscure and unsatisfactory.” If the Q2 reading “his Father” is a 
correct reading, then it might well have been one of Dr. Clark’s arguments for his theory 
that there was originally a son of Harcop among the characters of the play which Wilkins 
was revising. But Dr. Clark seems not to have noticed this reading. He does cite, along 
with those mentioned above, a third interesting example in his provocative discussion 
of revision in The Miseries from “foure Plaies” and of the relation of Scarborrow’s 
brothers, in Scarborrow’s speech in which he asks the devil “Whether a Cormorant may 
haue stuft Chests / And see his brother starue” (sig. K1’). But it may be, however, 
that the image of a cormorant is general rather than specific and that the pronoun “his” 
need not by itself be significant. 
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their entry for his one scene) and out of place in the part of his revi- 
sion taken from the second scene of an earlier possible draft. The re- 
vision was left incomplete in his foul papers. 

Such a fusion of the two scenes perhaps comes in The Miseries be- 
tween the line “Peruse this Letter first, and then this Corps,” and 
the line “O wronged Clare? Accursed Scarborrow” (sig. D2). This 
would result in the omission of the exits of all the superfluous figures 
in the end of the arrival scene which Wilkins cut. The beginning of 
the scene of Scarborrow’s discovery of Clare and the following re- 
crimination would also have been omitted. 

If authority was responsible for the change in name from Hunsdon 
(suggested by the speech-prefixes “Huns” or ““Hunsd”’) to Faulcon- 
bridge, the guardian’s name apparently after revision,’® such authority 
was perhaps also concerned in the remarkable, perhaps sudden re- 
vision apparent in the ending of The Miseries: in this final example of 
revision the réle of the guardian is again concerned. 

Scarborrow’s speech on sig. H3” in Qi of The Miseries, beginning 
“What is prodigallity?” becomes interesting as we examine more 
closely its position and its suggestion of an earlier version of Wilkins’s 
narrative of the guardian’s death." His lament upon his prodigality 
contains this remarkable statement, which must be analyzed in its 
relation to the end of The Miseries: 

Nay, euen the greatest arme, whose hand hath grast, 
My presence to the eye of Maiesty, shrinkes back, 
His fingers cluch, and like to lead, 

They are heauy to raise vp my state, being dead. 


This speech occurs on sig. H3’, before the canceled leaf H4/H4’. The 
text of the play is continuous from sig. H3’ to sig. Ir. 

There seems little doubt that in these lines Scarborrow is referring 
to his guardian. The lines also relate to Scarborrow’s earlier lines 


* Almost as though here by plan to alter the ending of his play from tragedy to 
tragicomedy, Wilkins may have added at the end of his fusion of these two scenes, the 
end couplet, “Weel bring you on your way in hope thats strong / Time may at length 
make strait, what yet is wrong” (sig. D3”), looking ahead to his revision of the conclu- 
sion of the play. 

10 See above, p. 26. 

4 At the end of sig. H3, we have the conclusion of a scene of despair between Thom- 
as and John Scarborrow, their sister, and Butler, after Ilford’s renunciation of the sister. 
An “Exeunt” for all these characters appears as the end of text on sig. H3, and the 
catchword “Enter” leads (H3/H3”) to the scene direction “Enter Scarborrow” in the 
first type line on sig. H3’. The speech “What is prodigallity?” begins without a speech- 
prefix, immediately upon Scarborrow’s entry. Q2 (1611) substitutes the more intelligible 
“a Prodigall” for the Q1 reading “prodigallity.” Quotations from The Miseries are 
taken from the Folger copy of Q 1607. 
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about his guardian, before the enforced marriage: 


Your hands hath bin to me like bounties purse, 
Neuer shut vp, your selfe my foster-Nurse. (Sig. B3) 


The speech on sig. H3” is puzzling, however, not only because of this — 
unexpected reference to preferment, not developed elsewhere in The 
Miseries,* but, even more important, because of Scarborrow’s knowl- 
edge of the guardian’s death here some time before the announcement 
of the death on sig. K4, an announcement greeted there by Scarborrow 
with surprise. 

In preparation for the disclosure on sig. K4 in the revised version, 
Wilkins brings Sir William Scarborrow on-stage in sig. Ki to give 
Butler a letter which tells Scarborrow of his good fortune, that is, his 
guardian’s repentance and death. Sir William asks Butler of his mas- 
ter’s whereabouts, and Butler replies that he has “The hel of sicknes, 
troubled in his mind.” Sir William explains the letter he carries: 
“ ... this Letter from his Lord and Guardian to him, / Whose inside 
I do gesse, tends to his good,” lines which Butler echoes when he 
decides to withhold the letter, with its information, from Scarborrow 
and explains that his mind is like ‘“Land-troubling-winds.” Butler 
remarks again: “I see his mind is troubled, and haue made bold with 
dutie to reade a Letter tending to his good . . . which I will conceale 
til better temper” (sig. K2’). Butler, then, chooses, upon very little 
provocation, to withhold from Scerborrow the contents of the letter. 
Wilkins’s manipulation of plot elsewhere in the play is more reason- 
ably managed than this: it is conceivable that his sudden revision of 
the ending forced him into this unnatural development of action in 
regard to the letter. 

We hear no more of this letter until Butler’s statement to Scar- 
borrow (sig. K4), in bare time to avert the murder of the wife and 
children. Butler then urges, “Read but this Letter,” and Sir William 
assures, ‘“‘Which tels you that your Lord and Guardians dead.” Butler 
then tells of the guardian’s repentance and generous bequest of money 
to Scarborrow, and his brothers and sister show some prior knowledge 
of the guardian’s kindness to them. Scarborrow’s intention to kill his 
wife and children is changed, and the pattern of the play alters from 
expected tragedy to sudden reconciliation. Scarborrow’s surprise here 


#2 The theme of preferment is prominent in both the pamphlet and A Yorkshire 
Tragedy, in both of which accounts the Husband rejects flatly all offers that the guar- 
dian makes to prefer him at Court. In The Miseries this is the only hint given of pre- 
ferment. 
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is, then, contrary to what we expect from his apparent earlier knowl- 
edge of his guardian’s death in his statement, “His fingers cluch, and 
like to lead, / They are heauy to raise vp my state, being dead.” 

The question which arises out of the four lines on sig. H3” thus 
relates directly to the intention of Wilkins’s play in its surviving 
form. We cannot account for the contradiction of Scarborrow’s 
knowledge of the death at two points in the conclusion of the play, 
unless we assume that the earlier reference is an echo from another 
version in which the guardian’s death occurred earlier as a motive in 
the plot development. 

Thus, we discover that not only The Miseries in its extant form 
has the episode of the guardian’s death (generally considered as the 
plot device used by Wilkins in substituting his happy ending), but 
that at least the draft of the play immediately before its present form 
also had the guardian’s death, but probably in an earlier position so 
that Scarborrow knew of it before he contemplated, or committed, 
the murders. Such a plot detail is entirely unrelated to the pamphlet 
or A Yorkshire Tragedy, where there is no sign of the guardian’s death. 

Inquiry into the possible earlier treatment by Wilkins of the death 
of the guardian leads us to ask how much the present ending of The 
Miseries differs in other respects from an earlier conclusion. Is there 
any other evidence in the present text of The Miseries which shows 
that Wilkins may have altered the conception of his play from one 
ending to another? We may examine with interest in this connection 
puzzling references in two other speeches (sig. K3”), and possible 
reasons for a canceled leaf H4/H4’, occurring after Scarborrow’s 
statement on sig. H3” betraying Wilkins’s revision in subsequent 
leaves of the play.” 

In its present form The Miseries nearly approaches tragedy, and 
much of the text of the final scenes might have been taken from a 
tragic conclusion and, with little alteration, used for the extant non- 
tragic ending. After Butler’s entry with Scarborrow’s wife and children 
(for whom there is no entry indicated except in Butler’s remark), 
Butler replies to Scarborrow’s earlier command (sig. K2”) to bring 
them to him: “Heres your wife and children sir’ (sig. K3). Scarbor- 
row’s madness alarms Butler (although he is still withholding, for no 
very good reason, as we have seen, a “trump card” in helping his 
master’s state). When Scarborrow tells him to leave, he replies that he 


18 The marked increase in careless pointing, variant speech-prefixes, and confused 
lineation in sheets I and K of the printed text of The Miseries may also have some bear- 
ing on the question of Wilkins’s revision of his ending. 
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will not go far: as though in anticipation of tragedy he adds “To 
hinder the mishap the which I feare.” 

With Scarborrow in this scene is also Doctor Baxter, who has 
married him to Katherine and who has come to deliver a lecture to 
him upon his wayward life. Scarborrow has announced, however: 
“Tle read a Letter (Q4, “Lecture”’] to the Doct. too, hees a Deuine.”’ 
He seems distressed in the interim which precedes Butler’s entry with 
Katherine and the children on sig. K3, as though he is planning the 
Doctor’s ‘‘Letter’’ to be illustrated by the actual deaths of his family. 
Scarborrow advises the Doctor, as though looking at Katherine and 
the children, ‘““make em be glad to die” (sig. K3’). He has accused 
Baxter of marrying him to Katherine in violation of an earlier contract 
by betrothal. 

Thus we have the setting for a speech which may be difficult to 
imagine in the action as it continues in the scene. Scarborrow seems 
to be writing, perhaps figuratively in his “‘close’’: 

Heere will I write, that they which marry wiues, 

Vnilawfull liue with strumpets al theyr liues. 

Here wil I seale the children that are born, 

From wombes vnconsecrate, euen when their soule 

Has her infusion, it registers they are foule, 

And shrinkes to dwell with them, and in my close, 

Tle shew the world, that such abortiue men, 

Knit hands without free tongues looke red like them 

Stand you and you, to acts most Tragicall, 

Heauen has dry eies, when sinne makes sinners fall." 
(Sig. K3”) 


This speech puzzles us because of the reference to the color “red” 
in the line “Knit hands without free tongues looke red like them.’”® 
Unless the reference is to the color of children born from “wombes 
vnconsecrate”’ and may also apply then to “‘abortiue men” who “knit 
hands without free tongues,”’ it is difficult to know what the adjective 
describes. But we may recall the Husband’s statement in A Yorkshire 
Tragedy, ‘“Thou shalt be my red boie” (sig. C2”), as he stabs one of 
his sons. Whether the speech in The Miseries, in an earlier draft of 
Wilkins’s conclusion, could have followed or accompanied similar ac- 


. “Qa (1611) pointing here is much better: 
wiues,] Qr. wiues Q2. 
Vnlawfull] Qr. Vnlawfull, Qe. 
hands] Qr. hands, Qz2. 
tongues] Qr. tongues, Qz2. 
them] Qr. them: Qz2. 
4% Could “red” here refer to “tongues”? 
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tion by Scarborrow is an interesting question. In a tragic ending, in 
which Scarborrow has stabbed his children, he might have spoken 
in frenzy of his intention to kili the Doctor, too, who would then 
“looke red like them,” that is, like the children who were already 
victims."® 
Another possible textual clue to the revision of the ending of The 

Miseries from tragedy to averted tragedy comes in the next speech by 
Scarborrow, s‘ii] addressed mainly to the Doctor: 

These for thy act should die, she for my Clare, 

Whose wounds stare thus vpon me for reuenge. 

These to be rid from misery, this from sinne, 

And thou thy selfe shalt haue a push amongst em, 

That made heauens word a pack-horse to thy to[n]gue. 

Cotest scripture to make euils shine like good, 

And as I send you thus with wormes to dwell, 

Angels applaud it as a deed done well. (Sig. K3”) 


The key words here are “‘stare thus” in line two.'” Could the line, when 
first written, have referred to the wounds of Katherine and the chil- 
dren, which, after Scarborrow’s actions, really do “stare thus” upon 
him and are the signs of his revenge? 

These speeches, however, even if in a revised state, precede the 
action necessary for tragedy, because it is immediately after this 
that Butler enters again shouting “Stay him. ... What will you do 
sir.” The following entrance, “Enter Ilford and his wife, the two 
Brothers, and Sir William Scarborrow,” brings the reconciliation scene 
between Scarborrow and his family. Butler at last tells his master of 
the letter, which, if produced earlier, would have avoided all the con- 
fusion. It would have been a simple matter for W) ‘kins to have tacked 
on this final scene of about sixty lines at the point when the crime 
would have occurred (or had already occurred in the earlier version). 
The detail of the guardian’s death and repentance occurs in this scene, 
and the earlier short scene on sig. Kr when Sir William brings the 
letter about the death could have been inserted in a convenient place 
in an earlier draft of the play. In hasty revision, substituting a scene 
of reconciliation and incorporating the guardian’s death with this 
scene, Wilkins might easily have neglected to cut out the earlier speech 


1% It might be noted that Wilkins has Harcop, upon his discovery of his daughter’s 
corpse, speak of “these red spots” and of “red Letters” in which Clare writes “For 
him [Scarborrow] I die” (sig. D2). 

17 The only other possible interpretation of these words, besides the one suggested 
here, is that Scarborrow recalls, in his mind’s eye, Clare’s wounds, which “stare thus” 
upon him to be revenged. 
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on sig. H3” (one missed among several successfully completed omis- 
sions, we must suppose) in which the guardian’s death is suggested 
from another version of the ending, as he might easily have left un- 
touched the two lines noted above, which would have been very ap- 
propriate in an earlier tragic version and which might easily have been 
overlooked in a hasty redaction, because they are not strikingly out of 
tone in the present ending. 

As we conjecture a version of this ending in which the guardian’s 
death would precipitate, indeed be a contributing factor to, a closing 
scene of tragedy, “His fingers cluch, and like to lead, / They are heauy 
to raise vp my state, being dead,” we show Wilkins’s tragic view of 
Scarborrow’s fate. In other words, might Scarborrow have meant in 
an earlier tragic version, ‘not even my guardian, who is a powerful 
man, can help me now, since he is dead”? Perhaps Wilkins, in writing 
his first version, could find no good reason, in view of his sympathetic 
and reasonable interpretation of Scarborrow’s character, for his re- 
fusal to accept the preferment at Court offered by the guardian, we 
might suppose, as assistance for his ward’s state.'* The death of the 
guardian might then have excluded the possibility of the preferment 
offered and moved the play nearer to tragedy, since it would have 
eliminated from Scarborrow’s situation any possibility of financial 
recovery. Such a conception might have been foreshadowed by Wil- 
kins earlier in the play in the scene in which the guardian and Sir 
William meet Scarborrow in a drunken and riotous state, and the 
guardian remarks: “Being in the pit where many do fall in, / We will 
both comfort him, and counsel him” (sig. F2). Such an earlier ending 
would give The Miseries a remarkable unity of theme, action, and 
feeling. 

The textual evidence suggesting an earlier ending in tragedy for 
Wilkins’s play may be considered with the bibliographical evidence 
of cancellation in the first quarto of the play. 

There may, of course, be other explanations for the canceled leaf 
H4/H4" (and for the absence of leaf H2/H2” as well from Lord 
Harlech’s copy of the first quarto)—-for example, damaged paper. An 
irregularity in running titles—on sigs. H2’ and H3, where we find 
“The Miseries” on sig. Hz and “of inforst Mariages.” on sig. H2”, 
contrary to the usual arrangement in the play, which would reverse 


18 See note 12. In light of the discussion above, Professor Maxwell may be wrong 
in his assumption: “I can see no reason to suspect that Wilkins originally purposed to 
make his play a tragedy” (Studies, p. 222). 
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them—perhaps suggests that type pages H2” and H3 were at one 
time imposed, respectively, as H3 and H3’, or, more simply, without 
any necessary reference to faulty imposition of type pages, that the 
running titles were misplaced in the skeleton used for the outer forme 
of sheet H.'* It would be possible to suggest, alternatively, that two 
type pages were set up twice by an error only discovered after printing 
was begun. And the absence of H4/H4" in all extant copies of the 
first quarto may not be related either to the textual anomaly on sig. 
H3” or to the loss of H2/H2” from Lord Harlech’s copy. 

Yet the coincidence of the canceled leaf H4/H4" with the unre- 
vised passage on sig. H3” is so remarkable as to support an attempt 
in explanation to relate them. Certainly, in conjunction with this 
evidence, it is difficult to assume only an ordinary loss of H2/H2” 
from Lord Harlech’s copy of the first quarto.” Was Wilkins obliged 
to make a hurried revision of some part of the conclusion of The 
Miseries and was there an accompanying cancellation in the Jaggard 
printing house of a portion, or portions, of an earlier version already 
printed off? 

If the necessity of cancellation for part of the text arose in sheet 
H, it came during the actual printing of H, so that reimposition would 
have taken place after some sheets were printed off. Otherwise the 
positions of H4/H4” would have been taken by type pages now in 
places I1/I1’. 

One possibility might be that H4” was the original position for 
type page H3’, and that a portion of text was suppressed in type prior 
to, or during, printing off the inner or outer forme of sheet H. (By 
this suggestion we do not assume that the irregularity in running 
titles implies a change at any time in the imposition of type pages 
H2” and H3.) H3’, where the unrevised passage now appears, then 
may have been set up from the earlier version of Wilkins’s ending for 
the play and, if the first type pages of I(o) had already been set up, 
would have led continuously in text to Ir in sheets printed off after 
H3’/H4 were canceled. By this hypothesis, probably none of the 
type pages H1—H3 would have been reimposed. The sheets printed off 
earlier, with H3” in the position H4’, would necessarily have had both 
leaves H3/H3" and H4/Hy4’ (by the first printing off) canceled, so 


19 It is interesting also to notice here the duplicate catchwords “Jif.” on sigs. H2 
and H2’. See Appendix: “Compositor Analysis; Evidence of Running-Titles.” 

20 Tam indebted to Lord Harlech for his kindness in allowing me to use his copy of 
this quarto. (On February 27-28, 1956, this copy was sold by Messrs. Sotheby and Co.) 
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that H1/H1’ and H2/H2” would have been loose leaves in some copies. 
For these, of course, a separate leaf H3/H3” (after the reimposition) 
would have been printed off, thus leaving three loose leaves in some 
copies, none of which would be conjugate. (In all sheets printed off 
after the reimposition, of course, H2/H2” and H3/H3" would be 
conjugate.) It is possible that Lord Harlech’s is such a copy in which 
one loose leaf (in this case H2/H2”) has been lost. 

In conjunction with this explanation, one might ask why type 
pages from sheet I were not brought into the vacant positions H4 and 
H4’, but it may be argued that sheet I, perhaps I(o) at least, may have 
been already imposed for printing upon the completion of presswork 
on sheet H. Necessity may have prompted the reimposition of sheet 
H, inner and outer formes, but economy would not extend this to 
breaking up I(o), for example, to make H(i, 0) complete formes. The 
only alternatives in event of reimposition from sheet I would have 
been canceling the entire impression of H from the printing of the 
sheet before the interruption in printing, or printing off separate 
leaves H3/H3” and H4/H4" for the remnant leaves H1/H1" and 
H2/H2’. Economy would have de™anded, under any circumstances, 
the retention of what was already printed off, the minimum printing 
of one new leaf H3/H3" for those nonconjugate remnant leaves 
H1/H1" and H2/H2" from the early impression of sheet H, and no 
interference with the imposition of sheet I as well. 

Another alternative which would account for the canceled leaf in 
sheet H need not be entirely eliminated: the portion of the text which 
follows H3 may have been sufficiently changed by Wilkins to have 
caused a partial distribution and resetting of type composed from 
those parts of an earlier version of the text which Wilkins hastily 
redacted, along with use again and readjustments in position of the 
type set up from the portions of an earlier version not revised. In such 
a case the handling of the leaves of H already printed and still capable 
of use would have been the same as their use by the suggestion dis- 
cussed above. 

This canceled leaf then perhaps may be explained in a way related 
to a hurried revision of an earlier ending of The Miseries. The kind of 
cancellation would have depended upon the nature of omissions from 
the earlier version (perhaps already set up, perhaps already imposed 
and printed off), necessitated by revision. The sign of revision is 
clearly evident on and after sig. H3’,”" and we may assume that sheet 


% See note 13. 
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H was intimately involved in any process of adjustment in printing 
interrupted by an unexpected and sudden revision in the play. Much 
would have depended upon the placing of the guardian’s death in the 
earlier version. 

Convincing support for a theory of an earlier tragic ending for 
The Miseries may be found in several lines from Massinger’s play 
The Guardian, in which the guardian Durazzo describes the actions of 
some guardians toward their wards: 


... while I fell 
His woods, grant Leases, which he must make good 
When he comes to age, or be compell’d to marry 
With a cast whore and three bastards. (Sigs. G7*-8) 


The presence of the theme of wardship in these two plays suggests 
that Massinger is here referring to details of the Calverley story. He 
refers, however, to details of the story (Faulconbridge’s threatened 
destruction of Scarborrow’s property and his enforcement of Scar- 
borrow’s marriage, and the number of Calverley’s children) peculiarly 
extant in The Miseries and A Yorkshire Tragedy, respectively.“ In 
A Yorkshire Tragedy there is no use of the enforced marriage theme 
and no reference to the felling of a ward’s wood, while in The Miseries 
Scarborrow has only two children. It seems likely that Massinger 
here refers to the guardian Faulconbridge in The Miseries. Can he 
refer to the number of children which Scarborrow may have had in 
an earlier version of the play? In his revision of the ending, Wilkins 
may have changed intentionally the number of Scarborrow’s children 
from three to twins. If there is any connection between the evidence of 
the speech-prefix “‘Hunsd” and the suggestion of an earlier ending for 
The Miseries, Wilkins’s motive may have been the same in both in- 
stances of revision: to disguise the original facts, perhaps because of 
censorship. 

The question of censorship has been related by critics to the theory 
connecting “‘foure Plaies” and A Yorkshire Tragedy with The Miseries, 
a theory of relationship which textual and bibliographical evidence in 
The Miseries now makes doubtful. This theory of censorship is more- 
over somewhat misleading in the light of the probable facts of the 
life of Calverley and his wife Philippa Cobham. Friedlaender writes, 
for example: ‘‘We may reasonably suspect that the Master of the 


% See “Massinger’s Reference to the Calverley Story,” Noles and Queries, n.s., 1 
(1954), 17-18. 
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Revels did not ‘allow’ a play in which Lord Cobham, Philippa’s uncle 
and Calverley’s guardian, was made responsible for all the mischief.” 
Philippa Cobham was, of course, the niece of William, eighth Lord 
Cobham, who became Lord Chamberlain upon the death of Henry 
Lord Hunsdon, but evidence shows that Lady Anne Gargrave and 
her son Richard, not Lord Cobham, were the guardians of Calverley. 
The guardian’s character then would presumably have been no cause 
for great complaint upon the part of the Cobhams (who were, perhaps, 
known for their interference in the theaters). They would possibly 
have been more pleased with the character sympathies of A York- 
shire Tragedy than with the attempt by Wilkins in The Miseries to 
shift sympathy to the real culprit—Calverley himself, no less recog- 
nizable in The Miseries than in A Yorkshire Tragedy. Only a happy 
ending in The Miseries might have been more pleasant to anyone 
who had family ties with either Calverley or Philippa his wife. 

We might then discard, in the light of present evidence, the theory 
of censorship of the “foure Plaies” as it has been related to The 
Miseries, in behalf of a theory of independent revision of Wilkins’s 
play from his own earlier draft of a play different in certain vital 
respects from the “foure Plaies’” as their ending is represented in 
A Yorkshire Tragedy. Such revision, evidence of which we have shown 
from several parts of the play, may possibly have been caused by 
censorship of the author’s inaccurate topical reference by name to 
Hunsdon as the guardian, or perhaps because of the generally offen- 
sive nature of presentation of so tragic and unpleasant an episode from 
the recent history of figures connected with the Calverleys, the Cob- 
hams, the Hunsdons, and the Gargraves. 

The question of the ‘“‘foure Plaies” either in their relation to the 
extant text of A Yorkshire Tragedy or as an influence of any kind upon 
Wilkins is one bound to give rise to speculation, until we know what 
the head-title of A Yorkshire Tragedy refers to. If ‘‘foure Plaies” were 
produced as a series of episodes based on Calverley’s life, perhaps even 
before his death or shortly afterward in the drift of popular interest in 
his crime, it would not be impossible to believe that another writer, 
George Wilkins, saw the opportunity sometime later of re-treating the 
theme, with many changes, out of the demands of popular interest for 

%3 “Some Problems,” p. 247. 

% See note 7, 

% The supposed Cobham interest in Henry IV is notable. See S. B. Hemingway, 


Henry the Fourth Part One, V ariorum Shakespeare (1936), pp. 447-56; and M. A. Shaab- 
er, Henry the Fourth Part Two, Variorum Shakespeare (1940), pp. 494, 634. 
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a new view and out of his own maturer vision of the social forces which 
he thought might have been behind such a crime. Having seen the 
earlier play group before writing his own play, Wilkins may have 
remembered some of the episodes of the “foure Plaies,” but it is un- 
wise to imply certainly that he was copying such a source in places 
where the text of The Miseries, by the evidence of several revisions, 
seems to show obvious intrusions from an earlier version of character 
or scene. There can be little doubt that Wilkins has not revised his 
ending for The Miseries from A Yorkshire Tragedy, but from an earlier 
conclusion very different from A Yorkshire Tragedy. 

A theory of censorship could be advanced for The Miseries sep- 
arately, or for “foure Plaies” separately, with no implication for a 
relationship in dramatic publication between ‘‘foure Plaies,” A York- 
shire Tragedy, and The Miseries. Wilkins’s play, if its production or 
printing was interrupted, may have been independently prohibited ;* 
if so, the requirements of dramatic publication in his time prevented 
Wilkins from publishing the version of his play to which an earlier 
tragic ending would have given realism and fine unity of theme, ac- 


tion, and feeling, and allowed us to form a more accurate judgment of 
his art. 


APPENDIX: CoMPOsITOR ANALYSIS; EVIDENCE OF RUNNING TITLES 


There seems to be no clear evidence that more than one compositor was 
at work in the composition of the first quarto of The Miseries. A limited 
investigation of the distribution of any peculiarities—as, for example, medial 
“ty”’ spellings and the printing of speeches continuously in the same line of type 
with the preceding speech (apparently the two most outstanding signs of the 
text as it might have been affected by composition by two men)—has re- 
vealed no consistent relationships apart from what might be explained as | 
the whim of one man, either a compositor or someone concerned with prepara- 
tion of copy. The pointing of Qr may be puzzling, especially the usage of the 
semicolon and round brackets, which are not infrequent, but spasmodic. 

The evidence of the Qr running titles alone is doubtful both for theories 
of composition by more than one man and for printing on two presses. Their 
evidence can only be corroborative for setting by two compositors, but may 
have the related interest of suggesting the possible haste with which the 
edition of 1607 was printed. This may be an interesting part of the history 
of an ephemeral literature of which The Miseries was part. A study of the 
running titles shows these patterns: 


* A study of A Yorkshire Tragedy, 1608, has revealed, through a full textual colla- 
tion of the known extant copies, a series of variants which suggest interesting conclu- 


sions about the publication of the quarto, to be discussed in another paper soon to 
appear in The Library. 





Outer forme Inner forme 


Al title-page Al’ 
A2 I A2 
A3 II A3’ 
Aq I A4 


Br Br’ 
Ba B2 
B3 B3’ 
Ba’ B4 


Cr C1’ 
Ca C2 
C3 C3" 
C4 C4 


Dr Dr’ 
D2 D2 
D3 D3” 
Dg’ Da 


Er V Ev 
Ew I E2 
E3 Ul E3’ 
Eq IX E4 


Fr VI Fr’ 
F2 VII F2 
F3 VIII F3 
Fa Zul and X F4 


Gr IU Gy 
Ga IX G2 
G3 V G3’ 
Gy I G4 


Hi: VI Hy 
H2 VIII H2 
H3 VII H3’ 
H4’ Canceled Hy4 


Ir I Ii 
Ia Ix I2 
I3 V 13” 
ly I ly 


Kr VI Kr’ VII 
Ka VII K2 VI 
K3 VIII Kz” X 
Kg” X K4 VIII 


The set of running titles set up here for sheet A was used as well for sheets B 
and C, Sheet D was printed with a new set of running titles which included 
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one from sheet A. Sheet E employed the first set of running titles with the 
substitution of [IX for IV. Sheets G and I also used the first set of running 
titles with this substitution. Sheet F used the second set which had been set 
up originally for sheet D. The outer forme of F was probably printed first, 
because the inner forme contains the substitution of X for III. During the 
presswork on the outer forme of sheet F, between the printing of this sheet 
now in the Folger and the Huntington (uncropt) copies of Qr, running title 
III seems to have been replaced by X, so that the running iitle on F 4” appears 
as III and X, and subsequently as X on F3’, in the inner forme of sheet F. 
Sheets H and K also used the second set of running titles with the suggested 
change. The peculiarity in the imposition of running titles on H2” and H3 
(see above, pp. 34-35) may be related to the cancellation of H4/H4’. The same 
set of running titles is used for the outer and inner formes of each sheet. 

The use of running titles to determine the number of presses used is often 
hazardous, as it would be here if we did not limit our discussion to a number 
of questions posed rather than answered. Professor Bowers writes: 


Printing with two skeletons, each with its own set of running-titles, was . . . a common 
procedure. In some cases printers may perhaps have saved the delay . . . occurring 
between the printing of sheets by using one skeleton for both formes of a sheet but con- 
structing a second skeleton-forme and set of running-titles to print both formes of the 
next sheet, and alternating the two. Thus, in The Warres of Cyrus (1594), set I of four 
running-titles was used for sheet A, set II for sheet B, set I for sheet C, set II for sheet 
D, and so forth. Promos and Cassandra (1578) anu Cambises, of uncertain date, were 
printed in this manner. But such a procedure may perhaps indicate two presses. [F. 
Bowers, “Notes on Running-Titles as Bibliographical Evidence,” The Library, x1x 
(1938), 324.] 


Either alternative—printing with two sets of running titles in order to save 
delay or printing with two sets because of the use of two presses—may be 
possible for The Miseries. 

It will be noticed that, since the second set of running titles was not 
introduced until sheet D of The Miseries, rapid printing on two presses, or on 
one press as the case may be, does not seem to have been thought necessary 
before this in the play. Interestingly enough, the remarkable care with which 
B(o) was corrected by a proofreader, in notable contrast with the obviously 
hasty correction of the later formes which exist in two states in extant copies 
of Q1, fits in well with a suggestion that, although the printing of the play 
began with no great haste, the later printing was speeded up, beginning, we 
may suppose, with sheet D. (The distribution of variants in the play may be 
compared with the evidence of the running titles: see “Variants in... The 
Miseries . . . ,” The Library, Fifth Ser., 1x [1954], 177-78.) 


GLENN H. BLAYNEY 
Wayne State University 





NOMINAL COMPOUNDS OF THE OLD HIGH GERMAN 
BENEDICTINE RULE 


THE TRANSLATION into Old High German of the Latin Rule of St. 
Benedict of Nursia (c. 480—c. 544), founder of the monastery at 
Monte Cassino, was part of a widespread program in the ninth cen- 
tury to aid the expansion of Christianity by presenting its tenets in 
the vernacular. The introduction of a new religion demanded a con- 
siderable number of new words to express unfamiliar concepts. The 
task of coining these new words fell to the translators, who, in most 
cases, were monks in the monasteries. 

The influence of the Latin language on the German of this time is 
generally considered to be extensive. This influence, upon closer in- 
vestigation, is found to be almost entirely semantic, for the morpholog- 
ical structure of the German neologisms of this document reveals 
a surprising lack of extraneous influence. The two languages are no- 
ticeably different in their methods of compounding. Whereas Latin 
abounds in compounds whose first elements may be classified as pre- 
fixes, it is particularly lacking in noun-noun and adjective-noun 
compounds, which are very common in Old High German. The noun 
compounds in the German Benedictine Rule! are found to be formed 
on the analogy of already existing compounds in the German language, 
rather than to show a slavishly exact part-for-part translation. 

Of course, it can not be denied that in several instances the two 
corresponding words are structurally identical. This is indeed typical 
of the compounds whose first elements exist as independent, indeclin- 
able words in both languages. Here, structural influence is not only 
possible, but actually very probable. There is, however, sufficient 
evidence in the bulk of the words investigated to establish this in- 
fluence as minimal and not dominant, and as observable only in 
instances where the compounding pattern of the two languages is 
identical. 

Three kinds of words have generally been singled out as showing 
obvious Latin influence: some basic (i.e., uncompounded) German 
words; some words “borrowed” directly from the Latin; and some 
new compounds whose parts resemble, more or less, the corresponding 
parts in a Latin compound. In the first case, the influence is patent 
and solely semantic. Old, native-stock words underwent a change 
(usually a narrowing) of meaning. Thus, éwa, which formerly had 


1 Hereafter referred to as BR. 
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meant simply “law,” now became a “testament” of the Bible; gebet, 
formerly any request, was now a particular request, a “prayer,” in 
much the same way as our word spiritual has undergone a narrowing of 
meaning from “not corporeal’’ to “religious.” Even fatar and bruodar 
assumed dual significance, a new religious one in addition to the 
secular. In the second kind of words mentioned, Latin words were 
simply integrated into the German vocabulary, by a process which is 
inevitable when any two nations speaking dissimilar languages have a 
continuous cultural contact. Most instances of the new or “borrowed” 
words represent objects or ideas as yet unknown to the nation adopting 
them into its vocabulary. Such, for instance, are engil, diubil, munih, 
kirihha, etc. Only about one per cent of the words of the vocabulary 
of the OHG BR belongs here. They are usually partially altered 
phonetically and are declined in conformance with the German pat- 
tern. These words also show obvious Latin influence. 

When a compound is made up of recognizably independent words, 
it carries with it the implication that there was a first time when these 
two elements became one. It is frequently convenient to attribute the 
impetus for such an initial compound to a similar phenomenon in the 
contact language which is “influencing” the language in question. 
This is described as a form of linguistic borrowing and is illustrated 
by many old Germanic compounds with striking parallelism to Latin 
compounds, such as ubilo-sprehhan for maledicere, or wela-quedan for 
benedicere, etc. Because the Latin-Christian influence on the Old 
High German vocabulary mentioned above is so apparent, the label 
“borrowed” has been freely applied to many compounds, even when 
the parallelism to the Latin compounds which they translate is not 
so exact. It is the purpose of this paper to show how some Old High 
German compounds which have been thus tagged are in reality gen- 
uinely Germanic in structure. 

Among the studies made of this Old High German interlinear ver- 
sion of the BR,? one of the most recent is Werner Betz’s Deutsch und 
Lateinisch,*’ with the subtitle “Die Lehnbildungen der althochdeut- 
schen Benediktinerregel.” It is, by and large, a vocabulary study of 
the German, and its main purpose is to point out how the scribes were 
so completely influenced by the Latin-Christian aura that “kein 

2 In particular: Marie Roth, Uber den Wortschats der Benediktinerregel (Heidelberg 
dissertation, 1921), which exists only in typescript in the Heidelberg University Library; 
Ursula Daab, Studien zur ahd. Benediktinerregel (Hermia, 1929). A complete “Litera- 


turverzeichnis” appears in Werner Betz’s Deutsch und Lateinisch, pp. 216-17. 
* Bonn, 1949. 
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einziges Wort von B [=BR]... also zunichst von der lateinisch- 
christlichen Welle unbeeinfluft geblieben [ist].’”* For his study, several 
categories were set up to distinguish the different kinds of loan types, 
such as “Lehnbedeutung,” “Lehnschépfung,” “Lehniibersetzung,” 
“Lehniibertragung,” etc. In establishing the réle of German as the 
borrowing language, it may be advantageous to add the prefix 
“Lehn-” to each category, because it has the effect of almost hypno- 
tizing the reader into acquiescense; but although this borrowing seems 
convincing enough with some words, it is not as ubiquitous as is 
suggested in Betz’s study. 

That the German translation postdated the Latin is a fact which 
makes tempting the assumption that parallelism in the morphological 
structure of certain words in the two languages was the result of Latin 
influence. It is not, of course, a question of influence when OHG fora 
is used to gloss Latin prae. The two words are simply semantically 
equatable. The same is true of OHG wesan for Latin esse. When, 
however, the translation of the Latin compound praeesse by OHG 
forawesan is called by Betz a loan-translation, he must mean that 
German borrowed from Latin the idea of compounding these two 
independent words to express a given idea. His basis for a “Lehn- 
iibersetzung”’ seems to be: a) the existence of a Latin compound with 
similar constituent parts, and b) the nonexistence of the OHG word 
in other documents, or of its equivalent in related languages. Since 
we are dealing with one of the earliest extant German documents, 
this lack of supporting evidence may be merely accidental. It seems 
to me we can gain more positive information about the nature of early 
Germanic compounding by examining those compounds whose con- 
stituent parts do not correspond perfectly to the Latin lemmata. The 
language of the OHG BR had, I believe, a compounding facility which 
was endemic and not borrowed from the Latin. 

Twice, German compounds are used to translate not a Latin com- 
pound but rather a syntactic construction: wintar-cil for hiemis tempus, 
and himil-rihhi for regnum caelorum. Both of these are identified as 
“Lehniibersetzungen” by Betz, but I submit that since all the ele- 
ments are German, as well as the compound itself, nothing was bor- 
rowed. The compounds are not limited to this document, but rather 
occur frequently in other OHG manuscripts. Because of the nature of 
interlinear translations such as this document, almost no information 
about the German word order is available. But it will be noted that 


‘P. 83. 
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the sequence of the two parts of this German compound is the reverse 
of that of the Latin construction and thus represents one of the very 
few instances in the manuscript where the Latin order is not slavishly 
rendered in translation. Here we seem to have a case where the nat- 
uralness of the German compound was stronger than the desire to 
imitate the order of the Latin words. An examination of similar Latin 
constructions throughout BR reveals that the same stimulus does not 
always produce a compound: via vilae is simply translated by wec des 
libes (193, 33),° hora diei by ciit tages (273, 21), etc. So wintar-cil 
must either have been a more natural expression to the translator, or, 
more probably, have meant something different than ci/ des wintares. 
At any rate, the compound must have already existed in the language. 

Although the religious concept of the Kingdom of Heaven could 
not exist prior to the introduction of Christianity, when the expression 
regnum caelorum had to be translated, the many familiar compounds 
involving -rikhi (e.g., erd-richi, franc-richi, kuninga-richi, dstar-rtchi, 
and, probably above all, weralt-richi) gave the impetus for a parallel 
himil-rihhi. Each of the four Latin words in the constructions above 
may have influenced the selection of the German parts but not the 
formation of the compounds themselves. 

In two other instances Latin constructions are translated by what 
seem to me German compounds rather than two-word constructions: 
the expression de media nocte is rendered by f(ona) mittilodi nahi 
(218, 14); and seculi actibus is glossed by dera werolt tati (204, 15). 
Because of the spacing in the manuscript between the words mittilodi 
and naht, as well as between werolt and tati, all editions have printed 
them as separate words, although spacing is not always an infallible 
indicator of word division in the earliest German manuscripts.® Unlike 
the Latin which it translates, mittilodi is not an adjective but rather a 
noun, and hence is not a parallel construction. After the preposition 
fona the dative case is expected, which we do not have with mittilodi. 
Moreover, if mittilodi were an independent noun, there would be 
nothing to indicate the constructional relationship of the postposited 
nahi. One of the characteristic features of the BR is the frequent use 
of the definite article to indicate genitive and dative cases, especially 
with feminine nouns in the singular (like nahi), where the distinction 


5 Numbers refer to page and line of the BR, in Elias von Steinmeyer’s Kleine 
althochdeutsche S prachdenkmdler (Berlin, 1916); this is the most definitive edition. 


6 One dictionary lists weroldtati as a compound: E. G. Graff, Althochdeutscher 
Sprachschatz, 1834-46. 
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is not revealed by endings. Since the German does not read mittilodi 
dera naht (which would conform to the almost two hundred parallel 
constructions in the text), I prefer to interpret it as a compound, 
mittilodinaht, which simply did not happen to survive as did the con- 
temporary phrase in mitteru naht. 

The other compound appears in the admonition, ‘make yourself 
a stranger to the deeds of the world”: 


dera uuerolt tati sih tuan andran 
seculi actibus se facere alienum (204, 15) 


Clearly, something went wrong with the translation here. While /ati 
is a perfectly good dative singular, it is not the translation of the 
Latin dative plural actibus ; uuerolt, a feminine i-stem, should end in 
-i for the genitive, following seculi; and andran shows that the trans- 
lator misread alienum as alium. As a compound, however, uuerolt-tat 
could have been analogically formed on the basis of several extant 
prototypes in Germanic. The contemporaneous Isidor translation’ 
has fona uueraltchiuualdidu for Latin de seculi potestate. Several Old 
English compounds are recorded in religious manuscripts: baluddd 
(“Siinde”), firindéd (‘Freveltat”), waldéd (‘“Ubeltat”), wamdéad 
(‘““Mordtat”’); and the close linguistic connection between the OHG 
BR and Old English ecclesiastical manuscripts has been pointed out 
by Betz. A striking parallel to the passage quoted above is found in 
the Heliand, v. 3452: uueroldsaca midit (‘avoid world-matters’’). 
The definite article for werolt-tat, namely dera, would not be the ex- 
pected dative deru, but the same alternation in situations requiring 
feminine datives occurs frequently in the BR, as in 193,31, 198,18, 
238,19, 250,01, 250,20 and many other instances. 

The compounds eid-swert and teil-numft for Latin jusjurandum 
and participatio respectively are only partial translations. Latin jus 
is glossed in OHG only by reht, and never eid.* This fact makes the 
single occurrence of the gloss in BR even more interesting, since the 
passage reads: 


untar rehtteru eidsvvertiv (267, 16) 
sub iureiurando 


The whole line in the manuscript is beset with erasures, write-overs, 
fill-ins, and even in its final form, with scribal errors. Graff (v1, 895) 


* De Fide Catholica; edition used: George A. Hench, Der althochdeutsche Isidor, 
Quellen und Forschungen, Lxx1 (1893). 
® Graff, op. cit. 
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has altered the adjective to rehtem, and posited a neuter eidswert, of 
which the above form is to be the instrumental singular. But the 
texts of both the Hattemer® and the Steinmeyer edition agree on the 
reading -eru for the adjective, although neither comments on the 
grammatical problems involved. Seiler, in his article “Die althoch- 
deutsche Ubersetzung der Benediktinerregel,’”” discusses the word 
in a footnote and conjectures, with some justification, that because 
of its unclarity the correct reading will always remain a problem. 
For Latin jurejurando, the Reichenau Gloss Rb, which shows close 
connection with the BR, has rehto suerranto, and this may rightly be 
called an attempt at part-for-part translation. The use of eid instead 
of reht as the first member of the compound indicates that the latter 
was already established. The explanation of the reading untar rehtieru 
eidsvvertiv may well be that, if both the forms rehto suerranto and eid- 
swerti were known to the translator (or found by him upon consulting 
the available glossaries) as translations for Latin jusjurandum, he 
unconsciously fused the two into a single expression (a /apsus calami). 
The mediocre quality of his translational ability does not indicate that 
it was a Conscious attempt at a more exact rendering. 

Betz has classified /eil-mumft as a loan-translation, and the com- 
pound as such is a hapax legomenon in OHG. teil is a common, if not 
indeed the only, translation of Latin pars. numft occurs (though not in 
BR) asa gloss for Latin assumptio and excubiae, and in its independent 
form can not have had a very high frequency. nmeman, on the other 
hand, was a frequently compounded verb, one of its prefixes being 
teil-, and the verb /eil-neman translated (in BR as well as in other docu- 
ments) participare. The verb compound may well be a loan-transla- 
tion, but this neologism could not have been formed were it not for 
the presence in the language of such pairs as: far-neman and far- 
numft; bi-neman and bi-numft; dana-neman and dana-numft. In other 
words, the translator did not analyze the Latin components parti- 
and -cipatio, but, challenged to produce the noun equivalent of éeil- 
neman, he did so by drawing the following analogical conclusion: 
x-neman is to x-numft as teil-neman is to teil-numft. Again, the in- 
fluence is semantic and not structural. 

Latin compounds whose second elements were suffixes and not 
independent words are frequently translated in BR by two independ- 
ent noun compounds, such as dionost-man for servilor, werah-man 


*H. Hattemer, Denkmahle des Mittelalters (1844). 
10 Beitrage zur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache und Litteratur, 1, 439. 
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for operarius, etc. Each of the Latin agent suffixes, -tor and -arius, 
has as translations -o, -ari, and -man. There is, of course, an agency 
correspondence in both languages, but not a suffix correspondence. 
Since the distribution of the German suffixes does not reveal any dis- 
cernible system of correspondence to the Latin, the selection of the 
particular agent morpheme in German would seem to be a function of 
the stem itself. Although some agent words in OHG have doublet 
forms, such as buari and buman (‘‘Bauer’’) and dingari and ding-man 
(‘‘Advokat”), the forms dionost- and werah- are everywhere com- 
pounded only with -man. In the BR, they are the only nouns denoting 
manual laborers. 

It must have been the practice, in the monastery where this Rule 
was translated, to refer to the various rooms by their Latin (or some- 
times Greek) names, although all of them had German names, most 
of which were compounds of -kus. In the BR there are kirihha for 
oratorium, cuhhina for coquina, munistri for monasterium, scuola for 
scola, etc. Only one room is referred to with a German name: wat-hus 
for vestiarium. The -hus compounds in OHG are legion, but this is the 
only one in the BR, and nowhere in OHG documents is vestiarium 
translated by anything else but the native compound wat-hus. It is 
difficult to imagine why.the name for this room escaped foreign no- 
menclature. The German compound was so entrenched in the language 
that it survived the OHG period and appears in two different Polizei- 
ordnungen of the fourteenth century. 

Further examples of German nominal compounds as translations 
for Latin words (analyzed as noun or adjective base plus suffix) are: 

morgan-lob for matutinus 
abant-lob vespera, vespertina 
naht-lob nocturna 
isarn-azassi ferramentum 
gast-luomi hospitalitas 
got-kundi, got-kundida divinus, divinitas 
not-duruft necessitas 
not-durufti necessarium 
stunt-hwila momentum 
kamf-heit militia 
dio-muoti, dio-heit humilitas 

The three -lob compounds not only have their single occurrence in 
OHG here in the BR, but they are unique in being the only instances 
in OHG where -lod is the second element. A possible source for these 
is mentioned by Betz" in the OE word aefenlof, which translates Latin 


Deutsch und Lateinisch, p. 47. 
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vespertinalis laus. If this is accurate, then the compound belongs more 
properly in that group discussed above, like wintar-cit for hiemis 
tempus. Nevertheless, this word, as all others in the group, is a genuine 
German formation without direct benefit of a Latin stimulus. The 
word azassi has been used (but not in BR) in its simplex form as a 
translation for Latin instrumentum. One feature which these German 
compounds have in common is their definitional character, and the 
most logical definition of ferramentum would be precisely “iron im- 
plement.” The Latin suffix -mentum occurs with different bases in 
the BR; but nowhere else is it thus compounded, nor even do any two 
of the translations show any similarity in formation. The simplex 
luomi (adjective) occurs only in OE, translating Latin frequenter; 
in OHG it occurs only as part of an adjective compound from which 
this nominal abstract—the only recorded one—was made. The con- 
cept of “guest-frequentness” is entirely compatible with a nation 
which held Gasifreundschaft in such high esteem. kamf- has its parallel 
in Latin milit-, but although the rendering of the Latin suffix -ia by 
German -heit (an independent word in OHG times) is fortuitous, it is 
surely without parallel in the BR, since not a single instance of the 
thirty-nine occurrences of Latin -ia, except this, has resulted in a 
similar translation, or even in a compound. 

In contrast to the preceding group, the compounds abant-muos 
and abant-gouma for Latin cena and naht-wahha for Latin vigiliae 
have the part not expressed in the Latin as the first rather than the 
second element; but they are in reality similar in formation. The 
Germanic compounding pattern places in final position the element 
with the broadest meaning and before it that of a more restrictive 
meaning. It is, actually, the same pattern as the prepositing of limiting 
adjectives, the definite articles. When the German translation did not 
employ an altered Latin word itself, as abbas, cantico, but tried to 
“define” the concept with a combination of native words, it strove 
for a word which would incorporate as much meaning as possible. 
In monastic routine there was only one cena, and that in the evening; 
hence the abant-muos. The phrase nocturnae vigiliae was common 
enough in monastic parlance, referring to a religious observance; but 
only its ecclesiastic meaning was new, for the term itself was ancient. 
nahtwahha, its translation in BR, evidently had a pre-Christian his- 
tory as well; found twice in OHG, it also appears as mihtwaece (OE), 
ndtivaka (ON), nahtwake (MDu). Its occurrence in Tatian 6, 1 (where 
it translates only vigiliae, as does the BR), gives us definite information 
that it referred to the night watch of herds of animals. The translator 
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of the BR correctly read the fuller meaning into vigiliae (227, 21) 
although he had muffed the translation of fona nocturnis vigiliis just 
two pages previously. 

Another compound whose explanation involves more than one 
Latin word is hleitar-boum, meaning ‘“‘the side-rails of a ladder’’; it 
occurs in no other OHG document. It is an environmental compound 
which translates Latin Jatera (“sides”) only when in construction with 
scalae (genitive) ‘of a ladder.” The simplex hleitra is used to translate 
scala, making for some redundancy in the passage: 


hleitarpaum k(iwisso) dera selbun hleitra qhuuedamees 
Latera enim eiusdem _ scale dicimus 


unseran uuesan lihhamun indi sela (210, 22) 
nostrum esse corpus et animam 


The metaphoric use of boum in hleitarboum is nicely paralleled in 
sprozzo in the word for the rung of a ladder; stiagil-sprozzo. 

The compounds not-duruft and stunt-hwila, mentioned previously, 
belong to a group of words such as kinni-backa (mazxilla), salmsang 
(psalmum), wunni-lust (voluptas), and stiagil-sprozzo (gradus), which 
appear to be pleonastic or tautological compounds. Carr, in his ex- 
cellent book on compounds,” defines pleonastic compounds as “‘for- 
mations in which the meaning of one member is already contained in 
the other member of the compound, and in which, therefore, the 
meaning of the whole compound is not essentially different from that 
of its parts.” Tautological compounds are similar, except that both 
parts have a meaning so close that each is a synonym of the other. 
The distinction is certainly small. But Carr realizes that a difference 
of form may indicate a difference of meaning, or, as he puts it, that 
“complete semasiological identity is as rare in earlier stages of a lan- 
guage as in the modern,” and that one part has some meaning not 
shared by the other. These words apparently had their origin, and 
certainly their most frequent usage, in poetry, where emphatic cir- 
cumlocutions as well as a stock of convenient alliterating words were 
needed. Following the reasoning developed above, that the more 
restrictive element precedes the more general, we may conclude that 
duruft has a more general meaning than does not, stunt a more limited 
one than hwila, etc. Probably the closest the two forms can come to 
being synonymous is in the case of compounds whose first member is a 


Charles T. Carr, Nominal Compounds in Germanic (Oxford, 1939). 
4 Tbid., p. 330. 
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foreign word and whose second member is a German translation of it, 
such as kémbritiel, “horse’s bit’ (from Latin chamus plus German 
brittel) or phlumfedera, “down,” (from Latin pluma plus German 
federa). Of this type, the BR has only salmsang for psalmus, psalmodia, 
and psalterium. 

The compound gomman (= vir) should be excluded from considera- 
tion as a tautological compound because the second part, -man, is 
used in the sense of genus and not species, and the whole contrasts 
with OE wifmann. In addition there is the contrasting pair: gomaheit 
and wibheit. The use of gomaheit in the Weissenburger Kathechismus 
(Symbolum Athanasianum) and in Tatian (Ad Salomonem) definitely 
refers to male and not female people, despite Braune’s translations 
of “persona,” ‘“‘humanitas,” and ‘‘Menschenfreundlichkeit.’” 

Equally numerous in the BR are the adjective-noun compounds, 
such as eban-giherzida for concors, fri-hals for liberatio, etc., where the 
modifying element is likewise placed first. Although the relationship 
between the two parts may be analyzed and the compounds classified 
as being Tatpurusha or Karmadhdraja compounds (Dvandva com- 
pounds were nonexistent in early Germanic, except for the famed 
sunufatarungo of the Hildebrandslied), it will be observed that the two 
parts will always bear the relationship of modifier to modified in 
that order. 

Some very cogent reasons why this linguistic feature flourished 
in the Germanic languages are given by Carr in his introduction. He 
also states that, although the method is not peculiar to the Germanic 
branch alone (rather inherited from the Indo-European parent lan- 
guage), nevertheless “...in none of the extant Indo-Germanic 
languages has it been so extensively developed as in modern Germanic 
languages, especially in German’”® [italics mine]. At the early stage 
of German with which we are here concerned, the facility for nominal 
compounding is demonstrably different from and uninfluenced by that 
of the Latin language. 

FRANK L. Woops 

University of Rhode Island 


4 Wilhelm Braune: Althochdeutsches Lesebuch, 10 ed. (1942), Pp. 192. 
% Carr, op. cit., p. xvii. 





THE ANTICLAUDIAN AND THREE PASSAGES IN THE 
FRANKLIN’S TALE 


ALTHOUGH it is now “highly probable” that Chaucer used as his chief 
source for the Franklin’s Tale the story of Menedon in Boccaccio’s 
Filocolo, we are told by Professor Lowes that Alanus de Insulis ‘‘was 
in Chaucer’s mind when the Franklin’s Tale was written.’ The very 
phrasing of this conclusion, however, shows how general the similarities 
between Alanus and Chaucer appear to be; in fact, Professor Robinson 
notes only one parallel, F. 1049-50. In the present study, my purpose 
is first to suggest further parallels in the Amticlaudian and in so doing 
to clarify three very difficult passages in the Franklin’s Tale. The 
Anticlaudian Chaucer knew, of course, and even mentions in the 
House of Fame (v. 986)? 


I 


The first passage occurs in the Prologue, where the Franklin not 
only denies any knowledge of Cicero, but states that the only colors 
which he knows are (1) “such as grow in the meadow” or (2) “such 
as men dye or paint”’: 

I sleep nevere on the Mount of Pernaso, 

Ne lerned Marcus Tullius Scithero. 

Colours ne knowe I none, withouten drede, 

But swiche colours as growen in the mede, 

Or elles swiche as men dye or peynte. (F. 721-25) 


In his study of Chaucer’s rhetoric, C. S. Baldwin wrote that “‘the 
language of the Franklin’s Prologue, in spite of his disclaimer, is 
literary.’’* Later, Benjamin S. Harrison found in this passage evidence 
of traductio, as Chaucer relates colour to vegetable life, to painting and 
to rhetoric.* Although Baldwin and Harrison concur in their interpre- 


1 W. F. Bryan and Germaine Dempster, edd., Sources and Analogues of Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales (Chicago, 1941), p. 377; John Livingston Lowes, “The Franklin’s 
Tale, the Teseide and the Filocolo,”” MP, xv (1917-18), 701; all Chaucer quotations are 
taken from F. N. Robinson, ed. The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer (Boston and 
New York, 1933). 

* Patrologia Latina, ccx, 485-576. The French adaptation has been edited by An- 
drew Creighton, Catholic U. Diss. (Washington, 1944). The translated portions of the 
Anticlaudian presented here are those of William Hafner Cornog, U. of Pennsylvania 
Diss. (Philadelphia, 1935). Patrologia Latina hereafter referred to as PL. 

3 “Cicero on Parnassus,” PMLA, xi (1927), 107. See also by the same author 
Medieval Rhetoric and Poetic (New York, 1928), pp. 289-91. 

4“The Rhetorical Inconsistency of Chaucer’s Franklin,” SP, xxxm (1935), 56. 
For a study of Chaucer’s puns, see Helge K dkeritz, “Rhetorical Word-Play in Chaucer,” 
PMLA, Lxix (1954), 937-52; especially p. 950, where colours / colours is listed. 
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tation of the passage, the divergence between the Franklin’s statement 
and his practice remains to be explained in terms of something other 
than sheer modesty, which has already been proposed. If his lines 
are not to be interpreted so literally as to deny to the prologue and 
tale all the colors of rhetoric, his qualification, ‘‘all except such colors 
as grow in the meadow or such as men dye or paint,”” may be mean- 
ingful and so represent another play on words. This, I think, is more 
than a possibility if the full implications of the Prologue are known. 

Though Henry Barrett Hinckley felt that ‘Chaucer might have 
derived this usage from [Geoffrey] de Vinsauf,’’* colors of rhetoric is 
so common a term as to require a far less precise source. Color/colores 
is common in medieval in contrast with classical texts, where, if it is 
found at all, it has a different sense. In Quintilian’s Institutio Oratoria, 
it is singular, color, meaning something separate from trope or figure, 
a “gloss,” a “skillful manipulation of the facts by a trained orator,” 
a “nuance of style,’’ and an ‘“‘assumed tone.’ This meaning is kept 
in Martian, who mentions color but once, to illustrate the five types 
of oratorical ductus, one of which, the mixtus, is distinguished from 
color.* In their respective treatments of rhetoric, Cassiodorus, Isidore, 
Bede, and Alcuin fail to mention color/colores either in the sense in 
which Quintilian does, or as a synonym for the tropes or figures.° 
In the twelfth century, however, as poetry shifted from a “branch 
of grammar,”’ to a ‘“‘form of composition” to be viewed in terms of 
“style, organization, and figures borrowed from rhetoric,’ colors of 
rhetoric was used, much as Chaucer later found it, to designate “‘rhe- 
torical modes or figures” (NED, sb. 13). 

An examination of certain twelfth- and thirteenth-century texts 
will illustrate the development of this usage. In his De ornamentis 
verborum, Marbodius, bishop of Rennes (c. 1035-1123) prefaces his 
treatment of the rhetorical ornaments with this hope:" 


Si potes his veluti gemmis et floribus uti, 
Fiet opus clarum velut [h\ortus deliciarum, 


5 See Robinson’s note to F. 716, p. 827. 

6 “Chauceriana,” MP, xvi (1918-19), 39. 

7 The Institutio Oratoria, ed. and tr. H. E. Butler, Loeb Classical Library, 4 vols. 
(London, 1921-22), IV, ii, 88-94; VI, V, 5; VII, i, 40; X, i, 116; x1, i, 85; xu, i, 33. Quin- 
tilian considers tropes (vim, vi) and figures (1x, i-iii) apart from color. 

8 Martianus Capella, ed. F. Eyssenhardt (Leipzig, 1866), pp. 155-56. 

* PL, LXx, 1157-67; LXXXU, 124-53; XC, 175-86; CI, 919-50. 

10 Richard McKeon, “Rhetoric in the Middle Ages,” Speculum, xvm (1942), 28- 


i PL, CLXx, 1687. 
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Quo diversorum fragrantia spirat odorum, 
Nec deerit fructus florum de germine ductus: 
Mens auditoris persuasa nitore coloris. 


“Tf you can employ these ornaments like gems and flowers, your work 
will become distinguished like a garden of delights in which the fra- 
grance of various aromas breathes . . . ; the mind of your hearer will 
be moved by the brightness of color.” Prefatory verses of later works 
continue the comparison of a written work to a place where flowers 
grow. The author of the Draco Normannicus even talks about scat- 
tering colors, perhaps to copy the irregular, scattered appearance of 
wild flowers: “Gnarus in arte modum tenet, ornat dicta, colores 
/Spargit, opus librat, singula verba notat” (vs. 37-38). Even theclassi- 
cal rhetoricians, despite their failure to embellish the term color/colores, 
are associated by Alexander Neckam with the colorful flowers of 
rhetoric: 
Pectus Aristotelis miror, linguam Ciceronis, 
Et flores laudo, Quintiliane, tuos, 
Gaudet Aristoteles se distinxisse colores 
Rhetoricae, cujus maximus auctor erat. 


By the time that Geoffrey of Vinsauf wrote colors of rhetoric to des- 
ignate figures of words and thoughts in his Poetria Nova, the usage 


was already well established.“ Thus Alanus de Insulis in the Anti- 
claudian can conveniently describe Rhetoric, the third virgin of the 
seven to prepare Prudence’s chariot for the ascent to heaven, as that 
artist who carefully adorns the iron axle, “simulating the appearance 
of a meadow in its imagery of flowers”: 

Hoc hiemem nescit, frigus natale relinquens, 


Usurpatque sibi risus et gaudia veris, 
Et faciem prati praetendil imagine florum. (III, iii) 


In view of what seems to be a tradition followed in these twelfth- 
and thirteenth-century texts, we may well question whether the 
Franklin, who specifies real flowers but uses rhetorical ones, ought 
to be interpreted in a strictly literal sense. Even at this point his later 
words may help: 


” Richard Howlett, ed. Chronicles of the Reigns of Stephen, Henry II., and Richard 
I., Rolls Series, 4 vols. (London, 1884-89), 11, 590. 

% Thomas Wright, ed. Alexandri Neckam de Naturis Rerum Libri Duo, Rolls Series 
(London, 1863), p. 408. 

4 Edmond Faral, Les artes poétiques du XII* et du XIII* siécle (Paris, 1924), pp. 
197-262, VS. 1094-1587. 
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Colours ne knowe I none, withouten drede, 
But swiche colours as growen in the mede, 
Or elles swiche as men dye or peynte. 


The second group of “exceptional” colors known to the Franklin are 
those which men dye or paint. Here again he can be construed in more 
than one sense—that is, if the traditional role of the poet as pictor, 
“painter” or “embroiderer,” remained familiar to Chaucer’s audience, 
as it must have, from Horace’s day. At the risk of touching up a 
great author’s puns, I might conclude with this paraphrase of the 
Franklin’s disclaimer: “I know no colors except such as nature first 
and then rhetoric, in imitation of nature, provide; or else such as men 
use—that is, either in their painting or in their poetry, which is analo- 
gous to painting.” 
Il 

By proces, as ye knowen everichoon, 

Men may so longe graven in a stoon 

Til som figure therinne emprented be. 

So longe han they conforted hire, til she 

Receyved hath, by hope and by resoun, 

The emprentyng of hire consolacioun. (F. 829-34) 


Professor Robinson notes the closeness of this picture to Ovid’s 
“gutta cavat lapidem” (Ex Ponto, iv, 10, 5), but concludes that 
“Chaucer’s figure is not quite the same” (p. 828). A closer parallel oc- 
curs, however, in the Anticlaudian, I, i, where Nature calls her sisters 
to allay her distress, so that “with the sculptoring of her own reason, 
she may translate the ideas of her own mind into the very executions 
of the works themselves”: 


Ut sic freta suae scalpro rationis, in ipsos 
Effectus operum mentis deducat ideas. 


From Alanus’ text, scalprum must be the cutting tool used not only 
by husbandmen, shoemakers and surgeons, but also by sculptors; 
thus scalprum rationis suggests engraving the mind, slowly and me- 
ticulously, even as Dorigen’s mind receives the same impression of 
comfort. That Chaucer is contemplating something like scalprum 
rationis is suggested even by his phrasing, by hope and by resoun. 


It 


Sire, I releesse thee thy thousand pound, 
As thou right now were cropen out of the ground, 
Ne nevere er now ne haddest knowen me. (F. 1613-15) 
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In releasing Aurelius, the philosophre draws on an expression which 
Skeat annotates as follows: “‘ ‘as if you had just made your appearance 
in the world.’ An idiomatic allusion to the creeping of an insect out 
of the ground for the first time.’® Parallel instances of the idiom, 
however, are so scarce as to make one wonder whether this is the 
reading most consistent with the text. Up to this point, Chaucer 
seems to have made Aurelius’ distress the result not only of lust, but 
also of an attack by the Furies—the same Dirae or Erynnes as are 
met elsewhere in the Canterbury Tales, when, before Arcite’s fatal 
accident, “‘out of the ground a furie infernal sterte” (A. 2684). That 
is, when Aurelius, worthy man of arms, servant of Venus and adulterer 
by desire, begins the fwo year and moore of extreme anguish, Chaucer 
describes him first suggestively and then almost directly as the victim 
of the Furies. That Aurelius “langwissheth as a furye dooth in helle”’ 
(F. 950) serves not only to characterize his suffering, but also to recall 
the Furies as an evil force acting within the soul of man.'* By the 
time the second reference to the Furies is made in the Franklin’s Tale, 
their identity is more certain: Aurelius has lain these years in “lan- 
gour and in torment furyus” (F. 1101); although furyus in this line 
means, of course, “raging,” “cruel” (NED, adj. 1c), still this adjec- 
tive carries from Chaucer’s first reference the visual image of Furiae 
as the mythological cause of furia, “‘“madness.’’!” In fact, as Aurelius’ 


condition worsens, like Ovid’s Athis he does become mad: to the neg- 
lect of God, whom he earlier addressed (F. 967), he prays to the pagan 
deities, Apollo and Diana—as Chaucer says—‘‘in his ravyng” (F. 
1026). 

The purpose of the present note is to clarify F. 1614 by determin- 
ing whether this line is the final reference in the Franklin’s Tale to 
a psychomachia centered in Aurelius and involving as combatants 


% The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer (Oxford, 1934), V, 400. This gloss is 
repeated in substance by Robinson, p. 831. See Roland Blenner-Hassett, “Autobio- 
graphical Aspects of Chaucer’s Franklin,” Speculum, xxvut (1953), 800, for the signifi- 
cant reading of the philosophre’s release as a “deliberate parody of the [legalistic] lan- 
guage used by Aurelius when he magnanimously ‘released’ Dorigen.” 

6 Skeat translates furye in this reference as “monster”: Works, vi, 108. But Robin- 
son, p. 783, note to F. 785, corrects this to “fury” and lists the Thebaid, vi, 495 ff. For 
a general study of the Furies, see Theodore Spencer, “Chaucer’s Hell: A Study in 
Mediaeval Convention,” Speculum, 11 (1927), 184-85. 

‘7 In the De genealogie deorum gentilium, Boccaccio explains the meaning of posses- 
sion by the Furies: “intelligatur omnem furiam ab animi inquietudine initiare. Que 
quidem inquietudo totiens intrat mentes, quoties desistimus nos ipsos et deum cogno- 
scere”: Opere, ed. Vincenzo Romano, Scrittori d’Italia No. 201, 2 vols. (Bari, 1951), 
1, 129. See also Isidore, PL, txxxu1, 324, and Alexander Neckam, pp. 134-35. 
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first the Virtues and then the Vices dispatched by the Furies. In the 
psychomachia of Books VIII and IX of the Anticlaudian, the Furies 
take the initiat'.e against Alanus’ newly formed Youth—a figure 
resembling Aurelius, as we shall discover—as the Youth sets out on a 
life of Reason (VIII, iii). The challenge to the Furies has been ac- 
cepted by their spokesman, Alecto, who promises to employ the Vices 
in an effort to thwart Nature through a cohquest of her newly formed 
Youth. Opposite the Furies, in the battle-formation of Prudentius, 
stand the Virtues, ready to ward off all aggressors.’® 

The order in which parallels between Chaucer and Alanus appear 
is generally that suggested by the Franklin’s Tale. In the first phase 
of the battle, both Aurelius and the Youth are young warriors aspiring 
to proven knighthood. Alongside Arveragus, who is “of chivalrie 
the flour,” Aurelius can be well addressed: “Thou art a squier, and 
he is a knyght” (F. 1609). Just as Lust is among the first vices to 
attack the Youth (IX, vi), so it is with Aurelius, who, by disturbing 
the accord of Dorigen’s marriage brought about by the lawe of love 
(F. 791, 798), disturbs his own accord which the observance of reason 
insures. As Discordia gains an ascendency, Aurelius is attacked, even 
as the Youth is (VIII, vi), by Nugae, Garritus and Otia: 


Of swich matere made he manye layes, 
Songes, compleintes, roundels, virelayes. (F. 947-48) 


Submitting to Lust, he becomes woman-like—in Alanus’ idiom, 
femina vir est;* he fears sudden death, even as the Youth meets in 
combat Senectus and impending death (IX, iv): 


And dye he moste, he seyde, as dide Ekko 
For Narcisus, that dorste nat telle hir wo. (F. 951-52) 


Before his ravyng begins, he goes home alone to find the sun set and 
the blackest night upon him (F. 1016-18); in the height of his struggle, 
the Youth lives through a Tartarean night: 


Insultus lux ipsa novos miratur, et ipsam 
Noctem plus solito jam posse, magisque morari, 
Nec proprias servare vices, nec cedere Phoebo. (VIII, vii) 


18 For a recent discussion of moral allegory, see Charles Muscatine, “The Emergence 
of Psychological Allegory in Old French Romance,” PMLA, txvut (1953), 1160-62. 

19 “Toss” of sex as elaborated in the De Plancitu Naturae, PL, ccx, 431-482, Met. 
1 and Pr. vu, is not paralleled in the Romance of the Rose (vs. 1438-1574), where the 
exemplum of Narcissus enforces chiefly the necessity for mutual love: cf. Alan M. F. 
Gunn, The Mirror of Love (Lubbock, Texas, 1952), pp. 287-88. 
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In his torment furyus, Aurelius is attacked, as the Youth is, by Sloth, 
Alanus’ segnities (VIII, vi): 


Two yeer and moore lay wrecche Aurelyus, 
Er any foot he myghte on erthe gon. (F. 1102-03) 


The second phase of his psychomachia comes after he meets the 
philosophre, whose art, used to aid illicit love, Chaucer quickly con- 
demns (F. 1132-34; 1270-72).”° By this time softened after continued 
exposure to the Vices, Aurelius fails to recognize in this figure Fraus, 
whose companions in Alanus are Fallacia, Calliditas, Dolus and 
Versutia Fallax (VIII, vi). On the return from Orleans, Phoebus, in 
what must still be the symbolism of moral light and darkness, ‘wax 
old, and hewed lyk latoun” (F. 1245), just as for the Youth Phoebus 
darkens (VIII, vii). As the plan for the removal of the rocks off 
Brittany progresses, Aurelius’ conquest of the Vices moves slowly, 
less successfully than the Youth’s. But a change comes after he meets 
Dorigen and announces that the task which she outlined for him has 
been completed. The change is quick. Aurelius reasons a “proces 
of nature” once more. He sees that his planned adultery goes against 
the “‘best on every syde” (F. 1521). In succession he overcomes the 
other vices. Fear of Poverty (Pauperies, [X, ii) and Shame (IX, iii) 
persist for a while as he ponders his debt to the philosophre: 

How shal I do? 
I se namoore but that I am fordo. 
Myn heritage moot I nedes selle, 
And been a beggere; heere may I nat dwelle 
And shamen al my kynrede in this place. (F. 1561-65) 


Although the battle between the Virtues and the Vices is about 
over, Aurelius’ visible distress does not disappear altogether, for his 
debt of one thousand pounds to the philosophre remains. While he 
reflects on methods of repayment, his creditor, the same figure who 
knew everything about Aurelius even before they met, remains 
playful in his relations to his client, much as he was earlier (F. 1189- 
1218). Though in his omniscience he knows all about Aurelius’ trans- 
formation, he causes him to “tel me if thou kan” why the agreement 


2% The twelfth century penitential of Bartholomew Iscanus, Bishop of Exeter, 
parallels Chaucer’s condemnation: “He who is a magician for the sake of love and does 
not bring it to success shall do penance for two years. If he does, five years. If adultery 
results, ten years... ”: John T. McNeill and Helena Gamer, Medieval Handbooks of 
Penance, Columbia University Records of Civilization Sources and Studies, No. xx1x 
(New York, 1938), p. 349. 
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with Dorigen fell through. For all this while he has been thinking 
about his own transformation, which has been brought about not 
only by Dorigen and Arveragus, but also by Aurelius. So as not to 
lighten Aurelius’ offense against Nature or any other offense against 
her, including his own, he playfully adverts to Aurelius’ detestable 
part in the attempt to break up Dorigen’s marriage. I suggest that 
the most natural idiom for the philosophre to use is the very one which 
Chaucer earlier used, recalling the 

dirke regioun 

Under the ground, ther Pluto dwelleth inne, (F. 1074-75) 


with Furies as Pluto’s ever-powerful auxiliaries. That is, when the 
philosophre forgives Aurelius his debt “As thou right now were 
cropen out of the ground,” he is calling Aurelius the Fury of the 
drama, who crept out of the ground to parry virtue, but unsuccess- 
fully. 
Mortimer J. DoNOVAN 
University of Notre Dame 





THE ETYMOLOGY OF GERMAN HENGST ‘STALLION,’ 
SWEDISH HAST ‘HORSE’ 


PROBLEMS concerning the time and place of the domestication of the 
horse have been abundantly discussed by ethnologists, prehistorians 
and archaeologists. But linguists too are interested in these questions, 
especially as regards the importance of the horse in the prehistory 
of Indo-European peoples and the expansion of the Indo-European 
languages.' However, several problems are still unsolved, mainly be- 
cause a remarkable number of terms for the horse have not yet been 
explained. 

One of the words not yet sufficiently explained is German Hengst 
‘stallion’ etc. It is widely represented in the Germanic languages and 
is abundantly recorded in old Germanic dialects: ON hesir ‘horse, 
stallion,’ OSwed. hester, hester, heisth ‘horse, stallion,’ Mod. Swed. 
hist, Dan. hest ‘horse’ (coming from PGmc. *hayhista-); OE hengest 
‘stallion, gelding,’ OFris. hangst, MDu. henxt, MLG hengest, hingest 
‘stallion’ (Swed. and Dan. hingst ‘stallion’ are borrowed from MLG), 
OHG hengist, MHG hengest ‘castrated horse, gelding’ (coming from 
PGmece. *haygista- according to Verner’s Law). It is a Germanic masc. 
a-stem. 

The first problem that arises in an investigation of this word is the 
original meaning of *hayhista-, *haygista-, since the recorded forms 
have three different meanings: it means ‘horse’ in general (equus 
caballus) in the Scandinavian languages and sporadically in north- 
western Low German dialects;? ‘stallion’ in Frisian, Low German, 
Modern High German, and normally in Old English; ‘equus castratus’ 
in Old and Middle High German and occasionally in Old English. 
The problem is which of these meanings is the original one. Previous 
research does not give a clear answer to this question. 

Germanic words for animals in the general sense, referring to both 
sexes, are of neuter gender, e.g. ModHG. das Rind, das Schaf, das 
Schwein, das Huhn, OHG (h)rind, scaéf, swin, huon, OS hrith, scap, 
swin, hin, OE hrider, scéap, swin, Olcel. svin, fer ‘sheep,’ Goth. 
swein, lamb etc. The same is true of ‘horse.’ The oldest word for the 
horse in general that is common to the Germanic languages (not 
recorded in Gothic) is also of neuter gender: ModHG. das Ro, OHG 


1 For pertinent bibliography see E. Delebecque, Le Cheval dans I’Iliade (Paris, 
1951), pp. 245 ff., and J. Whatmough, Language, xx1x (1953), 190. 
2 F. Wrede, Deutscher Sprachatlas (Marburg, 1926), map 8. 
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(h)ros, OS hros, hers, OF r. hors etc., Du. ros, OE hors, Olcel. hross, 
etc. The Indo-European word for the horse corresponding to Lat. 
equus is represented in the Germanic languages only by scanty re- 
mains, and even these have partly gone over to the neuter gender 
(viz., OE eoh). The loanword from MLat. masculine paraverédus, 
German Pferd, which has spread over the largest part of the German 
language area,’ has become neuter. The word Gaul of Middle German 
dialects is of masculine gender; however, this is to be expected 
because of its original meaning referring to male animals—-MHG 
gul ‘Eber, minnliches Tier.’* Consequently, the meaning ‘horse’ of 
the masculine word Hengst etc., which occurs mainly in the Scandi- 
navian languages, must be a later semantic development. Obviously 
it too goes back to the meaning ‘stallion,’ which the word has in 
Swedish dialects, or, more generally, ‘male horse,’ which occurs in 
rural parts of Denmark.’ 

Likewise the meaning ‘equus castratus,’ which is general in Old 
High German and sporadically occurs elsewhere, must be a later 
development. As is well known, the Germanic peoples, like their 
neighbors, learned the castration of the horse from East and South- 
East Europe, and also designations for the castrated horse were 
borrowed from the languages of the same area, e.g. German Wallach 
(from Wallache), Reuss (from Russe) (cf. also French hongre). The 
word Hengst etc. is older than the habit of the castration of the horse 
in the Germanic area. 

That Hengst etc. originally meant ‘stallion’ is best evidenced by 
the fact that Hengist etc. was used as a personal name; it is recorded 
especially as the name of brave and famous warriors. A word meaning 
a castrated horse would hardly have been suitable for a man’s name. 
H. Palander-Suolahti has already called attention to this fact.6 Thus 
there should be no doubt that the word originally meant ‘stallion.’ 

Another problem is that of the formation and etymology of Hengst 
etc. Previous research is certainly on the right track in aiming to 
explain first the formation of the word. Etymological dictionaries 
dealing with this word, except that by Kluge-Gétze (15th ed.), agree 
in assuming that it is an old superlative in form; its original meaning 
3 See Wrede, Joc. cit.; E. Herkner, Ro£, Pferd, Gaul . . . (Diss., Marburg, 1914), 
. se 
- v Kluge-Gétze, Et. Wb. d. dt. Spr., s.v. 


5 E. Hellquist, Svensk etym. ordbok (Lund, 1922), s.v. hdst; H.S. Falk and A. Torp, 
Norweg.-din. etym. Wb. (Heidelberg, 1910), s.v. hest. 
6 Die althochdeutschen Tiernamen (Darmstadt, 1899), p. 89. 
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is assumed to be ‘the best jumper’ or ‘the best runner.’ For the positive 
of that superlative a PGmc. *hanha- is posited, to correspond to Lith. 
Sankius ‘flink,’ 56kti ‘springen.’? This hypothesis, however, is not con- 
vincing: first, because this adjective does not exist in the Germanic 
languages; second, because superlatives are not used for denomina- 
tions of animals; and third, because in the few cases in which super- 
lative forms of adjectives have become nouns they follow the n-stem 
declension (e.g., German der Fiirst, gen. des Fiirsten, dat. dem Fiirsten 
etc. [<OHG furisto|—cf. gen. des Hengstes, dat. dem Hengste). Since 
its declension does not agree in form with that of the nouns originating 
from superlatives, it cannot be an original superlative. Wolfgang 
Krause® has taken the superlative for granted and has proceeded 
even farther in presuming a positive *hayha-, which already in PGmc. 
would have meant ‘Renner, Pferd,’ and has drawn far-reaching con- 
clusions which a realistic student of the subject cannot accept. Hans 
Krahe, however, has assumed that the word Hengst is a deverbal 
derivation with the suffix -sf-,° which is a widespread suffix in the 
Germanic and other Indo-European languages (e.g., OE béonest, OHG 
diondst, ModHG. Dienst). However, there is a weighty argument that 
contradicts this assumption, viz., the fact that designations of animals 
and of animate beings in general are not derived with the st-suffix. 
As regards Goth. pramstei f. ‘grasshopper,’ in which Krahe sees the 
st-suffix, it is better explained from the PIE root *trems-, *iroms-;'° 
i.e., s belongs to the root and not to the suffix, just as Lat. locusta 
comes from *ldkos-td." 

Thus, up to the present, research has not progressed beyond the 
state which O. Schrader summarized by saying that the etymology 
of Hengst is ‘dunkel.’” 

A. Heiermeier’s conjecture that the word is borrowed from a 
pre-Indo-European language of Western Europe" brings us no further 
towards a solution. This assumption is not applicable unless a proto- 
form can be shown from which the Germanic word could have been 
borrowed; we do not even know a language from which it might have 


7 Walde-Pokorny, Vgl. Wb. d. idg. Spr., 1, p. 334. 

8 Arkiv fir Nordisk Filologi, xuvm (1932), 156-73. 

® Beitrdige sur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache und Literatur, Lxx1 (1949), 245. 

0S. Feist, Vgl. Wb. d. got. Spr. (Leiden, 1939), p. sor. 

4 A, Walde and J. B. Hofmann, Lat. etym. Wb., 1 (1938), p. 818. 

2 ©. Schrader, Reallexikon der indog ischen Aliertumskunde, 2. Aufl. (Ber- 
lin/Leipzig, 1917-29), U1, 176. 

13 “Westeuropaische Heimat und Namen des Pferdes,” Paideia, v1 (1951), 372. 
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been taken over. As the following investigation tries to demonstrate, 
the structure of Hengst etc. is entirely Germanic. Furthermore, the 
word shows an interesting semantic development which is valuable 
also for the history of civilization. 

When we analyze the PGmc. forms *hayhista-, *haygista-, we see 
that they are derived with the PIE suffix -to-, which yielded PGmc. 
-ta- after s. This is a widely used suffix; it also forms designations of 
animals, especially in the Germanic languages, e.g. OHG hinta, OE, 
ON hind ‘hind’ (probably from *kem-td, cf. Gk. xewas ‘Hirschkalb, 
Reh’); OHG hrind, OS hrith,h MLG runt, ront, OE hrgder, hrtder, 
hrider from PGmce. *hrinpiz-, *hrunpiz-; OHG wisunt, ON visundr 
‘Bisonochs’; Lat. locusta, lucusta to locus ‘Schenkel’; Skt. kurkutas, 
kukkutds ‘cock’ etc. 

When we separate the suffix -ia- from the PGmc. form, we arrive 
at the stem *hayhis-, *haygis-. This represents a PGmc. s-stem 
*hayhaz-/-iz-, *haygaz-/-iz-. To be sure, these forms are not recorded; 
however, there exists in Germanic the a-stem *hayha-: ON hér m. 
‘Ruderdolle, Unterlage auf dem Bootsrand, in der die Ruder sich 
bewegen,’ Norw. dial. haa id., Swed. dial. hé f. ‘Ruderdolle, Ruder- 
nagel.’ The original meaning of the word was ‘Ast, Pflock, Haken, 
Spitze, Stock’; also ON hell m. ‘Pfahl’ <*hayhila- belongs here.” 
The PGmce. forms *hayha- and *hayga- go back to PIE *kank- ‘Ast, 
Zweig, Pflock’ (cf. Skt. Sankd- m. ‘Holznagel, Pflock, Pfahl, Stecken,’ 
Welsh cainc[<*kanka], M Welsh canghau ‘Ast,’ OCSI. seks ‘surculus’). 
According to these meanings, a derivation from the PGmc. root 
*hayh-/*hayg-, PGmc. *hayhaz/*haygaz, may have meant a fence of 
poles or stakes and an area or space surrounded by the fence as well, 
since poles and stakes are an old material for fences. This assumption 
is supported by Finnish hangas (which inier al. means a kind of barrier 
fence, made of felled tree trunks, for catching reindeer, as well as a 
small inclosed meadow) and Estonian dial. (h)aryas ‘wooden fence,’!” 
which can be considered a Germanic loanword. Concerning the 
s-stem, compare Finn. lammas ‘sheep’< PGmc. *lambaz. There is an 
alternation in Indo-European: -os in nom. sg. and -es- in the oblique 
cases (e.g. Latin genus: generis). This must have existed originally 


“4 Brugmann, Gdr,. 1/1, 421. 

% A. Jéhannesson, Islind. etym. Wb. (Bern, 1952), p. 180. 

© Walde-Pokorny, 1, 335. 

17 Cf. Y. H. Toivonen, Suomen{kielen etymologinen sanakirja, 1 (Helsinki, 1955). 
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also in Germanic;'* the nominative ending -az is best attested by the 
Germanic loanwords in Finnish. Thus the PGmc. nom. sg. was 
*hayhaz, *haygaz, and the stem for the oblique cases was PGmc. 
*hayhiz-, *haygiz-. To this stem the suffix -ta- was added and so PGmc. 
*hayhista-, *haygista- was derived. 

Thus the original meaning of PGmc. *hayhista-, *haygista- is to be 
understood as referring to ‘(an animal>) a horse which is kept in a 
pen.’ The kind of horse which is to be separated and kept alone in a pen 
or in a fenced part of pasture is the stallion. This is a practice con- 
tinued up to the present time because stallions are restless and may 
fight with one another to the death if not kept separate. Semantically, 
*hayhista-, *haygista- shows a development similar to Engl. stallion, 
ME stalon, which comes from Old French estalon: the latter as well as 
It. stallone ‘stud-horse’ are derivations from the Germanic word 
whose counterparts are OHG stal, OE steall, ON stalir ‘stable’;'® thus 
stallion originally meant ‘the horse which is kept in the stable.’ 

The development of the meaning of the Germanic word Hengst 
etc., ‘a horse kept in the pen’> ‘stallion,’ suggests a considerably ad- 
vanced stage of horse breeding; at least it evidences that the meaning 
dates from a time when the horse was already tamed and domesti- 
cated. There is a word for ‘stallion, stud-horse’ that represents a less 
developed stage of horse breeding—OE stéda, which is a derivation 
from PGmc. *stéda- ‘horse herd,’ OE stéd (cf. OHG stuot ‘Pferdeherde, 
die halb wild in den Waldern weidete’).2° Consequently this word 
originally meant a wild or half-tamed stallion. Hengst etc., meaning 
a stallion already separated from the herd and kept in a pen, refers 
to an advance in horse breeding, and s/allion originates from the most 
advanced stage in which stables already were built. Thus these three 
denominations of the stallion represent each a different stage in the 
development of horse breeding. 

Gustav Must 

Baldwin-Wallace College 


18 For the development of the es/os-stems in the Germanic dialects, see W. v. 
Unwerth, Beitrige sur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache und Literatur, xxxvi (1910), 
1-42. 

19 See, e.g., Kluge-Gétze, Etym. Wb., s.v. Stall. 

2 Kluge-Gitze, Etym. Wb., s.v. Stute. 





OLD ENGLISH GLOSSES TO GREGORY, 
AMBROSE AND PRUDENTIUS 


A. GREGORY 


IN PART FIVE of his Codices Latini Antiquiores,! E. A. Lowe notes that 
Paris MS Lat. 9561 in the Bibliothéque Nationale contains on folios 
33-42" in a portion of Gregory’s Pastoral Care some Old English 
glosses of the tenth century written in with a dry point. There are in 
all about ninety visible glosses, and they are quite difficult to read; 
some seventy are legible.” 


33” non desistunt ne geblinad 51,5° imo a neSderan 23 
appetunt wilniad 15 dispergeret tostred 25 
nexibus mid wridum 18 superatur oferswiddum™ 39 

34° iniungenda_ to bebeodene 45 40lesus gedered 61,1 
demulcendo olecendum 46 optet wisce 3 
deprecatio bene* examinatione amearode™ 10 
blanda blide subreptura underslicende* 29 
blandiens olehtiend multiplicius manifellecore 29 
paulus cild® 40" agitat stered 42 
per Surh simulationem _licetunge 50 
lenia lide succurritur bid geholpen 
fomenta beSinge pandatur bid geopened 9 

35" promittuntur forpacende® callidus gebregden 9 
consparsionibus gecynde’ interim sumu hwile 19 
perurguet read 6 lacessiens slitende 20 

37" qua_ in bere iacula gescot 24 
per Surh exaggerans geheappien* 26 
condicionem® getwyunge 41' deteriora wyrsan 30 
arbitrentur wenad spectatores tohawiende 51 

38" inpudenter unsceam® spectatoribus tohawiendum 
conpatiens efendio favoribus heringum 9 
displicent mislicap 41" infelicitatis ungeszlinesse 20 
utilis netlice anxie nearelice 23 
compendiosius gecoplicor contenentur® beod hefde 
teneritudinem mernesse suffragetur fultumed 32 
amplectendo clependum uersuti zs gebregnan 42 
inordinate unendebyrdlice interimunt he ofsleged 

39° transfigit ®urhfestnad 42" actenera 2mearwum 9 
despici beon forsewen astutia gebregde 44 
usque 06 42" tutius gesundlicor 53 
arrogantiam ofermettu exigunt abaedad 
detegendo unwreonde rennuunt widsacad 10 
perpeti Srowun’? moliuntur serwab'? 14 

39” ad adversa to earuod 


1P, ar. 

2 Many of the glosses would hardly be noticed unless one had the manuscript by 
a window on a clear day. I read the ones legible to me in the autumn of 1954 and again 
in the spring of 1955. Glosses which I could not read occur over the following Latin 
words: 33” pertinaces, praecipitatio; 34" intumescunt, conponit; 34” insanarum; 35° 
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B. AMBROSE 


In part six of his Codices Latini Antiquiores'* Lowe notes that an 
Ambrosius manuscript, number 32(37) in the Biblioth@que Municipale 
at Boulogne-sur-Mer, contains an eighth century Old English gloss 
and he includes a facsimile of folio 62" showing the gloss. There above 
conluuionis occurs uitlaes, with the letter 4 written above the letter ?. 
The gloss is withlaes, genitive of widl, ‘pollution.’ It is indeed an early 
gloss, showing the early characteristics of u for w, th for 3, and aes for 
the later genitive ending es. 


C. PRUDENTIUS 


The Old English glosses to Prudentius in MS 189 in the Bibli- 
othéque Municipale at Boulogne-sur-Mer have been published three 
times: by Cooper in 1837,'* by Mone in 1839,”° and by Holder in 1878.” 





temperanter; 35” desistant; 36" non resecat; 36" laceratione, foedant, perhorrescat; 37° 
minas ; 37” corregit; 38° fascinawit; 38" increpata; 39% subiguniur, expugnatore; 40° sub- 
iungabat; 41° rependere; 41" succrescenter ; 42° calleant. On clear days some one with good 
eyes might read these glosses. 

* These numbers refer to column and line of the edited text: Migne, Patrologia 
Latina, vol. Lxxvu. 

* The lemma is nominative and one would expect the gloss to be ben; the gloss is 
written blide bene and the final e of bene may be a scribal error. 

5 The lemma is the proper noun Paulus, a noun interpreted as minimus (cf. Migne, 
Patrol. Lat., Xxit, 1325, 10); note that minimus is rendered in Old English by /ytel (see 
section B II 2b under /ytel in Bosworth-Toller Supplement) and that lytel and cild are 
used synonymously in Old English (see section B II 2a under /ytel). 

* So I read the gloss, though one would expect forpasende. 

7 Here Gregory uses consparsio in the sense of indoles, natura. In the OE rendering 
of Gregory’s Dialogues the word coms parsio is also rendered gecynd (see section III under 
gecynd in BTS). The OE version of the Pastoral Care renders consparsionibus at this 
passage as for des blodes styringe and for lichoman medirymnesse (EETS, xxv, 186, 24). 

8 Ed. conditionem. 

* Incomplete for umsceamlice. 

10 So I read, though the lemma calls for the verb drowian. 

1 The lemma seems to have been taken as superatis. 

#2 The lemma seems to have been taken as examinata; the verb amerian often 
renders examinare. 

3 NED enters slike, ‘slide’ from one documentation, dated about 1400. 

4 The ending of the gloss is lost in the inner margin. 

16 The OE version of the Care has here haweras (EETS, xiv, 220, 17); a compound 
of hawian with #o is not in the dictionaries. 

6 For the MS membra in uno corpore contenentur the edited text omits the verb. 

17 The first letter of the gloss is not clear; cf. moliuntur: syrwad, WW, 440, ro. 

% Pp. zz. 

19 Pp. 139-52 of Appendix B to a Report on Rymer’s Foedera, London, Public Rec- 
ord Office. This work was not technically published until 1869, though it was prepared 
and available in 1837. 
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I call attention to them here for two reasons. First, the manuscript 
contains a scratched gloss which has hitherto been overlooked. It is 
the gloss beon gewylde to domantur™ on fol. 15‘. In the group quo 
domantur the spacing is such that the words look like quod omantur; 
a comma has been placed after the o of quod and the correct interpre- 
tation, domantur, is shown by the OE gloss. Second, all three publica- 
tions give cxself as a gloss to aruina, and from this gloss the Bosworth- 
Toller Supplement and Hall’s Dictionary enter cisealf, ciiself, ‘suet, 
cow’s fat.’ A striking observation to be made about the three publica- 
tions of the Boulogne glosses is that they concur in error. For example, 
all three give mylma as gloss to recessus, but the manuscript, fol. 114", 
reads inylma, a known variant in m of inylfa, ‘viscera,’ and exactly 
applicable to recessus in its context where it means ‘viscera.’ Also all 
three concur in giving wilamcel as gloss to mancipium; but the 
manuscript, fol. 139’, reads wilnincel, a compound of wiln, ‘female 
slave’ and the diminutive suffix incel, and quite fitting as a gloss to 
mancipium referring to St. Agnes who is described in the context by 
the diminutive puellula. One is led to suspect that an explanation for 
this concurrence in error is to be found in the possibility that the 
latter publications of the glosses were influenced by the forms given 
in the first publication, and also to suspect that the concurrence of 
all three publications in the reading cxself need not be conclusive evi- 
dence that such is the reading of the manuscript. This suspicion is 
confirmed by observing that in the manuscript, fol. 15", the gloss to 
aruina is not cxself but rxself; the first letter does not look at all like 
c, looks precisely like other r’s in the glosses, and is in fact r. I venture 
to speculate on how it came to be three times printed as c. In the 
Boulogne glosses secret script is much used, x being the secret letter 
for u, so that the gloss rxself could be read as ruself; but this makes no 
sense, whereas cxself, read as cuself, ‘cow salve,’ would make a kind 
of rough Anglo-Saxon equivalent of aruina, ‘fat.’ It seems to me pos- 
sible that Cooper printed the gloss as cxself, equivalent to cuself, in 
order to make sense out of it, and that this printed form was adhered 
to in the publications by Mone and Holder—they both knew of 
Cooper’s publication and both refer to it. 





% Anseiger fiir Kunde der teutschen Vorseit, achter Jahrgang (1839), col. 233-47. 

21 Germania, Xx1t1, 385-403; None of these publications is accompanied by com- 
mentary or apparatus criticus. 

2 Prudentius Cathemerinon 7, 8; Migne, Patrol. Lat., L1x, 842, 2. 
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Whatever may be the reasons for the thrice-printed cxself, the 
facts remain that the manuscript has rxself, that the Boulogne glosses 
use x for u, and that they also use f for e, as in such glosses as sper- 
hyndf for sperhynde (fol. 16°), stkculf for sticule (fol. 120°); cylif for 
cylle (fol. 120°), so that a wholly acceptable reading of the manuscript 
entry rxself is rusele. This is the equivalent of OE rysele, ‘fat,’ a word 
spelled rusel twice at Leechdoms, 111, 112, 6, and in the gloss adeps: rusel 
at WW, 536, 11, and also a word that occurs several times as gloss to 
aruina, the lemma for rxself.* 

The dictionary entry cisealf is a ghost word. 

HERBERT D. MERITT 


Stanford University 


% See rysel, ryselein BTD and BTS. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


DER GROSSE BROCKHAUS. Sechzehnte, véllig neu bearbeitete Auflage in zwdlf 
Banden, 11-vm (Ber-Mij). Wiesbaden: Eberhard Brockhaus (1, 111) bzw. 
F. A. Brockhaus (Iv-vit), 1953-55. Pp. 789, 796, 762, 794, 754, 754- 
Cloth, DM 42 per volume; half leather, DM 40. 


THIS REVIEW continues an initial one published in JEGP, tm (1953), 571-72. 
With the seven complete volumes discussed in these two reviews the work 
has advanced well beyond the midpoint, and it is now possible to assay its 
quality and effectiveness more adequately. 

Though probably no one would expect the reliability and thoroughness of 
the well-established encyclopedia to have suffered in its latest edition, the 
fear that its greater compactness might have led to a not altogether desirable 
condensation must still be dispelled. The basic cause for this self-imposed 
discipline is, no doubt, to be seen in the postwar situation of unprecedented 
chaos, complicated by a calamitous political division. In 1951 the Leipzig 
firm became state-owned. Wise disposition of the long-established family 
business had, however, provided for a transfer of substantial assets to the 
more congenial atmosphere of Western Germany, where the firm is now 
carrying on its publishing business in a new and handsome plant, while its com- 
mission book trade is centralized in Stuttgart. 

Hans Brockhaus, the senior partner of the present firm, in a speech en- 
titled “Aus der Werkstatt eines groBen Lexikons” (1953), spoke of the need 
for greater compactness in the new edition, due to the problems of limited 
space in modern houses and of tight budgets in modern families. Perhaps, 
had the quick recovery of Europe been anticipated, Der groLe Brockhaus would 
have been continued on the scale of the fifteenth edition. Incidentally, the 
postwar Herder is also slightly reduced in scale. 

Other countries have not followed the German trend. Oosthoek’s Encyclo- 
paedie (Utrecht, 1946—) ends its seventh volume with the entry ‘Handelingen’ 
(Brockhaus, Vol. v1 with ‘Mijnheer’); the Grande Enciclopedia Portuguesa e 
Brasileira (Lisbon, 1940-) concludes its Vol. xxi with the letter P; the latest 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica (Chicago, 1957) consists of 25 
volumes, and that of the Encyclopedia Americana (New York, 1955) of 30 
volumes. 

Ernst Herbert Lehmann, professor at the Imstitut fiir Zeitungskunde (Ber- 
lin), in 1934 published a well-documented study of the type of encyclopedia 
exemplified by Brockhaus’ Konversationslexikon. He concluded this investi- 
gation with the claim: “Die modernen deutschen Konversationslexika. . . 
gehéren im besten Sinne zu unserem nationalen Schrifttum.” To support such 
a claim in detail must be left to studies well beyond the scope of a mere review. 
Such studies are undoubtedly needed. A worth-while task for scholars in many 
areas would be to investigate the validity of the generally held belief that 
Brockhaus has achieved an unequaled degree of objectivity, unity and balance, 
and that the work reliably serves the layman and the scholar alike, within the 
principles laid down by its makers. 

It would be particularly rewarding to make a comparative study of the 
Brockhaus and the monumental encyclopedia of Ersch and Gruber (1818-89), 
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the last attempt in Germany to produce a universal reference work in the 
sense of the giant eighteenth-century publications, Zedler’s Universal-Lexikon 
and the Encyclopédie of Diderot and D’ Alembert. The work of Ersch and Gru- 
ber, whose publication extended over the better part of a century, while four 
editions of Brockhaus were issued, has never been studied thoroughly, though, 
as far as published, it no doubt registered the main lines of nineteenth- 
century thought more comprehensively than any other comparable work. 

Parallel with the succeeding editions of Brockhaus and similar works in 
Germany went the publication of special encyclopedias (“Handbiicher,” 
“Realenzyklopadien,” etc.) for practically all scholarly fields. These in them- 
selves were a concrete reason for the development of a practical work of a 
comprehensive nature which would serve the general student as well as the 
specialist in fields not covered by his professional compendia. 

The scholarly inclinations, combined with a keen business sense, of 
Friedrich Albert Brockhaus (1772-1823), the founder of the firm, produced 
a work which proved to be a unique success from the beginning. The fifth 
edition began to appear as early as 1820. Eight different printers with 30 to 
40 presses were employed for years to supply the demand. 

There is no doubt that the Brockhaus family tradition is the most im- 
portant factor in accounting for the value of its publications. Among these 
must be counted, besides the Konversationslexikon (which always remained 
the major task), important journals such as Okens Isis, the Hermes, the 
Deutsche (Leipziger) Allgemeine Zeitung, and monographs on discovery and 
travel such as those by Schliemann, Stanley, Nordenskjéld, F. Nansen and 
Sven Hedin. The family counts at least two university professors among its 
members: Hermann, a son of the founder, professor of Sanskrit at Leipzig, 
who also edited many volumes of Ersch and Gruber’s encyclopedia; and 
Heinrich, who was professor of the history of art at Leipzig from 1892 to 
1913 and also director of the Institute for the History of Art in Florence, 
1897 to 1912. A grandson of the founder, Rudolf, was a member of the Reichs- 
tag (1871-1878). Rudolf’s son Max founded a publishing firm for music in 
Leipzig (1893). The present senior member of the firm, Hans Brockhaus, of 
the fourth generation since the founder, was recently honored with the Doctor 
honoris causa by the University of Mainz in recognition of his achievements 
in “philosophy, geography, history and particularly as publisher of the world- 
ep encyclopedias” (Zeitschriften-Verlag und Zeitungs-Verlag, L111/2 
[z956], 54). 

An important part of the family tradition of the Brockhaus firm is its 
publication policy concerning the Konversationslexikon, which in its present 
form has been followed since before the First World War. Both Albert Brock- 
haus (in 1912) and Hans (in 1933) had prepared extensive ‘“Lexikon- 
Testamente” and memoranda which, with other supporting data, were de- 
posited in Leipzig, Dresden and Vienna and fortunately survived the holo- 
caust, though the buildings in Leipzig, with all equipment, presses, plates and 
paper stock, were completedy destroyed in December, 1943. 

The experience with the fifteenth edition of Der groe Brockhaus proved 
of considerable value also in getting a start. It too had been a completely new 
undertaking, both as to content and as to method of reproduction. The last 
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previous edition had been published more than 30 years before. Decisive 
changes in many fields had occurred and demanded a completely new start 
in the making of encyclopedias. It may be recalled, for example, that Bohr, 
Born, Heisenberg, Chadwick, Hahn, and others had already begun to publish 
data outlining the new physics. The methods of printing and reproduction had 
been revolutionized by photography, which meant that not a single picture, 
plate or map in the new fifteenth edition was taken over from the fourteenth. 

The procedure used in the fifteenth edition was essentially also adopted 
for the present one. 

The first volume came out in 1952 after several years of planning. The 
subject matter was divided into 21 main areas, with 1,000 subdivisions. 
Along with this organization of content the entry words were chosen with 
great care among those most significant to the contemporary mind. Many 
cross-references were introduced. 

After completion of the plan the 1,000 collaborators had to be selected. 
This was done on the basis of personal knowledge or of many years of study 
of a great number of scientific and popular magazines. 

These workers, men and women, are from all areas of scholarly, cultural, 
social and civic life. For special articles, and for these only, still other persons 
are secured. There are, moreover, many experts on various aspects of the art 
of illustration. The number of individuals alone would make it practically 
impossible to adhere to a policy still rightly followed in the making of special- 
ized encyclopedias, i.e., that of having signed contributions. 

But Brockhaus has departed from this practice for a yet more valid 
reason, stated in a letter to the reviewer of 2 February 1956: “ .. . the indi- 
vidual articles originate from the teamwork of the many collaborators [in the 
field] with my collaborators [= editors] in the house. In this process it is impos- 
sible not to take a hand in the formulation of the text now and then, in order 
to bring the individual articles into tune with each other, etc. Especially the 
larger and basic articles frequently represent a cooperative effort shared by 
the independent collaborator and the editorial staff. Under such conditions it 
is hardly possible to have articles signed by one single collaborator. On the 
other hand, I make an effort to represent all problems in my dictionaries 
in an objective and neutral manner. This is not always easy in controversial 
questions. In very many cases it would, therefore, be altogether impossible to 
name authors, as you can see.” 

It would lead too far to describe the editorial work still further and to 
discuss the various steps in the printing process, though all of them are essen- 
tial in achieving the final result and should be understood by the critics. 

For a thorough scholarly study of Der groBe Brockhaus and its lesser 
brethren no doubt the archives of the firm would be made available. The 
personnel roster of those who collaborated on the present edition may reveal 
to future generations the names of all those gifted and original men and 
women to whose contributions the high quality of the work is due. 

Only recently has it become more generally known that Jacob Burckhardt 
was responsible for all entries on art in the ninth edition of Brockhaus from 
the letter E on. He wrote 70 of the articles completely anew and thoroughly 
revised 160 others (see Walter Rehm, “Jacob Burckhardts Mitarbeit am 
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Konversationslexikon Brockhaus,” in Archiv fiir Kulturgeschichte, xxx (1940) 
106-41; cited by Georg Leyh, Aus vierzig Jahren Bibliotheksarbeit [1954], p 
250). 

As a slight contribution to useful criticism of the adequacy of the six- 
teenth edition of Brockhaus this reviewer made a systematic comparison be- 
tween a handbook meant for special study and the encyclopedia. Every indi- 
vidual author named by Carl Roos in his article on “Die nordischen Litera- 
turen” (in W. Stammler’s Deutsche Philologie im AufriG [1956?]) was checked 
in Brockhaus, 1-vu1; likewise certain significant terms such as ‘Edda,’ ‘Ken- 
ningar,’ ‘Kaempeviser,’ ‘kannegieSern,’ etc. The essay on Danish literature 
in the encyclopedia was also compared. 

Roos’ essay, of course, proposes to follow the Nordic literary development 
in the larger Germanic setting and is successful in showing the eventual eman- 
cipation of the North, culminating in Andersen, Ibsen, Bjérnson, Strindberg, 
Jens Peter Jacobsen, Johannes Vilhelm Jensen and others. 

The Brockhaus essay on Danish literature naturally does not present all 
Nordic-German relationships in their many variations, but the main lines of 
that mutual influence appear also in this compact summary of nearly 1,500 
words. The Danish lyric renaissance of the nineties, Neoromanticism and the 
Jutland movement, are, in spite of condensation, more impressively and ap- 
propriately presented in Brockhaus than in the last chapter of Roos’ essay. 
The entire entry records almost fifty more Danish names than does the latter. 
All but one or two of the Danes presented by Roos also appear under their own 
names in Brockhaus, as do four of the five Icelandic writers he introduces. 

The individual author has, on the average, considerably more than a 
dozen lines in Brockhaus; Hans C. Andersen gets an entire column, Holberg 
and Jacobsen almost as much, Kierkegaard nearly two whole columns. 

Scandinavian influences or contacts are mentioned in only one third of the 
individual entries for the German authors mentioned by Roos, and merely in 
passing, at that. Exceptions are the novelist Hans F. Blunck and Friedrich 
David Graeter, a Germanist of the early nineteenth century. The terms 
‘Bardenlieder,’ ‘Edda,’ ‘Hagbart und Signe,’ ‘Horand,’ ‘Kaempeviser’ (all 
mentioned by Roos) are appropriately explained in Brockhaus. 

In view of the relatively important place given to Holberg it appears in- 
significant that a number of his German champions are not represented in- 
dividually. Georg August Detharding, who translated five of Holberg’s 
comedies for the Deutsche Schaubiihne, gets a nod under the word ‘Bramarbas,’ 
but neither Holberg’s contemporary G. H. Laub nor such Holberg admirers 
of the twentieth century as Heinrich Goebel or Karl Holl and the Holberg 
translators, readers and players Hans and Agathe Holtorff are mentioned. It 
is perhaps a little more serious to find that neither M. Goldschmidt, the editor 
of the Danish humorous journal Corsar, nor this magazine itself nor D. Kalisch 
(one of the editors of the German imitator of the Corsar, the Kladderadatsch) 
has a separate entry; and that, though Kalisch is mentioned under Kladdera- 
datsch, the relationship to the Corsar is not indicated. There appears to be no 
good reason, either, why the word ‘kannegiefSern’ should not also appear in 
Der grobe Brockhaus, even if it is—rightly—included in Der Sprach-Brockhaus. 


Icko IBEN 
University of Illinois 
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Vom WELTBILD DER DEUTSCHEN SPRACHE. 1. Halbband: Die inhaltbezogene 
Grammatik. 2. Halbband: Die sprachliche ErschlieBung der Welt. Von Leo 
Weisgerber. Zweite erweiterte Auflage. Diisseldorf: Padagogischer 
Verlag Schwann, 1953-54. Pp. 267, 284. Cloth, DM 12.80 and 13.50. 


THE STUDY of the language arts can be divided into three aspects: the external 
form of language, the creative use of language, and the essential interpretive 
function of language. The first (“lautbezogene Grammatik”) has been the 
usual material of students of language from ancient to modern times. The 
second is the subject of literary critics and historians. The third is the center 
of interest for Weisgerber and a few other European and American scholars. 
Weisgerber calls it “die inhaltbezogene Grammatik” and equates it with the 
occasionally employed English term ‘“metalinguistics.” 

Between objective and probably unknowable reality and linguistic ex- 
pression of that reality lies the inner realm of interpretation and its transla- 
tion into linguistic terms (“die sprachliche Zwischenwelt”’). The “word” chair 
is the linguistic expression (“Zeichen,” “signe’’) of the concept chair. The con- 
cept is formed in the mind of the individual speaker by his experience of all 
phenomena which his mother tongue calls chairs. The concept provides the 
content of the word chair, and at the same time the word chair as it is used 
contributes positively to the formation of the concept; the mother tongue is 
an active force (“Energeia’’). 

In order to determine the exact meaning or content of a word, one ex- 
amines its “‘field.”” By the broadest possible definition, a chair is something to 
sit on. We collect all the other words in our mother tongue for “something to 
sit on” and then determine how a chair is differentiated from a bench, a stool, 
a throne, a davenport, a hassock, etc. We find, for example, that a chair is for 
one person, whereas a bench or a davenport is for more than one. A chair has 
a back, but a stool and a hassock do not. Both a chair and a throne have a 
back and are for one person; but on a different level (“‘Schicht”), that of pur- 
pose, a throne is only for persons viewed as royalty and acting in their function 
as such. 

These are methods which Weisgerber sets up for determining the content 
of a word from within its own language. Comparative linguistics is for him, 
following Humboldt, what Sapir calls “contrastive linguistics”: a comparing 
—or contrasting—of semantically related words in various languages. English 
chair and German Stuhl are common translation equivalents. We immedi- 
ately find, however, that certain types of chairs are not Stihle in German but 
rather Sessel. The distinction between Stuhl and Sessel, and the dialectic dif- 
ferences in usage, are important inner matters of German; the contrasting of 
the meaning-content of chair and Stuhl is the business of comparative lin- 
guistics. Historically, too, we compare the content of a given word in different 
periods of the development of a language. Chair does not mean precisely the 
same now as it did before the invention of the dentist’s chair and the electric 
chair. Changes in the form of the word, the usua! material of historical 
linguistics, are independent of changes in the content and do not interest 
Weisgerber here. 

Any language is selective in its recognition of phenomena. A native 
English speaker is physically quite able to see the difference between a chair 
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and an easy-chair (cf. Cassell s. v. Stuhl and Sessel), but he does not usually 
choose to express this difference. With broadening experience he is able to 
extend the field of the word chair to include “the office of a professor, judge, 
etc.” (Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary), and to say that Professor X occupies 
the chair of Greek, even though quite aware that no particular piece of furni- 
ture is involved. The field of neither Stuhl nor Sessel overlaps this particular 
part of the field of chair. The French speaker, also, uses distinct signs (chaise, 
fauteuil, chaire) for the particular parts of the field of chair that we have 
mentioned. 

Does this mean that the native English speaker thinks differently from 
the native speaker of German or of French? Undoubtedly yes, although the 
predicate of different must not be understood as one of better or worse. It is 
simply one fact concerning the languages involved. By determining a great 
many such facts through a detailed study of vocabulary, inflection, com- 
pounding, word order, etc., a definition can be reached of the interpretation 
of the world (“Weltbild”’) or of the spirit (“Geist”) of a given language. By 
a detailed comparison of the views of reality observable in various, preferably 
unrelated, languages, we may be able to come closer to objective reality. If 
there are some phenomena which the members of a given language com- 
munity do not express although they see them, it is likely—and demonstrable 
—that there are other phenomena which they do not express and (therefore) 
do not see. This is basically the theory of Benjamin Whorf, whom Weisgerber 
knows and to whom he pays tribute. 

In tracing what seemed to me to be Weisgerber’s main ideas, I deliber- 
ately chose and kept one extremely simple example. Simplicity and directness 
are not Weisgerber’s forte. Attempting to summarize the theme of these two 
volumes is somewhat like attempting to summarize the plot of a book of short 
stories. There is much repetition, not only of basic premises and favorite 
phrases, but even of longer passages. A discussion of such words as Blume and 
Unkraut in Vol. 1 (p. 50 ff.) occurs again with some of the same examples and 
quotations in Vol. m (pp. 16-17) and even a third time (1, 78-80) without 
any particular additional development of the argument. Section after section 
is composed of a lengthy statement of the problem at hand, exposés of older 
studies, a summary of a new treatment, a small criticism or development of 
this treatment, and a relation of the specific problem to the general subject. 
Numerous ideas and illustrative materials are drawn from other sources, 
though it should be added that many of the latter are other works by the same 
author; Weisgerber lists nineteen publications by himself in the two bibli- 
ographies. The concrete information contained on ten pages could often be 
put on one, aside from the fact that part of it may have been cited before. 
One wishes that Weisgerber had remembered what Goethe said about theory. 

The author writes so consistently in an involved style that he appears to 
believe (11, ror) all Germans do their everyday thinking in the Schachtelsats. 
The fact is, of course, the opposite; and many writers deliberately avoid this 
style. It is true that the involved period is sometimes a useful device for the 
compact statement of an idea. It is also true that a logically reasoned thought 
can be strikingly stated in a simple sentence. 

In short, it is suggested that the genuinely interesting and valuable ideas 
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and methods to be found in Vom Weltbild der deutschen Sprache would be more 
useful, more effective, and more influential if repetitiousness and verbosity 
were eliminated from the presentation. The third edition might profitably be 
reduced to the modest size of the first. 


FRANK G. BANTA 
University of Illinois 


Zum SCHLESWIGER NIEDERDEUTSCH: KrITIK UND ForscHuNG. Von Peter 
Jérgensen. (De Kongel. Danske Vidensk. Selskab, Hist.-fil. meddelelser, 
xxxIv/2.) Kgbenhavn: Munksgaard, 1954. Pp. 151; 1 map. 


DIE KRITIK gilt dem Buche von Karl N. Bock, Mittelniederdeutsch und 
heutiges Platideutsch im ehemaligen danischen Herzogtum Schleswig (K¢gben- 
havn, 1948) ; die Forschung beruht auf einer umfangreichen eigenen Sammlung 
von gut zwei Dutzend niederdeutschen Spracherscheinungen aus Mundarten 
und Mundartliteratur Schleswigs. Das Kernproblem ist zugleich ein allgemein 
bedeutsames: Woher kamen oder wie entstanden die nd. Mundarten des 
jetzigen Landesteils Schleswig, in dem friiher danisch-jiitische Mundarten ge- 
sprochen wurden? Also ein Problem, das zugleich sprachgeschichtlich, 
linguistisch, siedlungs- und kulturgeschichtlich ist. Bock hatte es schon 1933 
dialektgeographisch zu lésen versucht (Deutsche Dialekigeographie, 34) und 
glaubte 1948, sein Ergebnis von den mittelalterlichen Quellen her stiitzen zu 
kénnen. Jgrgensen lehnt die Benutzung des mittelalterlichen Materials ab, 
teilweise infolge der Unzuverlassigkeit sowohl der Abdrucke wie auch der 
Verarbeitung, aber ebenso der neuzeitlichen nd. Gelegenheitsgedichte, da ihm 
beide Gruppen zu stark durch die mnd. oder die nhd. Schriftsprache bestimmt 
erscheinen. Nur die dritte Gruppe, die Sprachproben der Sprachforscher und 
die mundartliche Literatur seit Anfang des 19. Jhs., ist ““vorlaufig” eine “sichere 
Basis fiir mundartliche Studien” (S. 31). 

Dieses “‘vorliufig” macht da doch Hoffnung. Wenn es gelingt, das 
gesamte noch erhaltene Archivmaterial in mnd. Sprache aus dem alten 
Herzogtum zu untersuchen, kann man noch weiterkommen; mit den 
Drucken allein geht es nicht—das ist oft genug ausgesprochen, und gerade 
an diesem Beispiel hat Jérgensen das evident erwiesen (S. 18 ff.). Er weist 
aber auch selbst auf Méglichkeiten der Auswertung hin (S. 29), wie sie vor 
allen Agathe Lasch vielfach ausgenutzt hatte. Auch den Gelegenheitsdich- 
tungen l4Gt sich mit der von ihr angewandten Methode (Festschrift fiir 
W. Braune, 1920) noch etwas abgewinnen. Daf das von J¢érgensen benutzte 
Material einheitlich ist, wird auch von ihm selbst nicht angenommen (vgl. 
S. 16 [Anm.], 48 [oben], 63, 99, 129). Es ist nicht das gleiche, wenn ein ge- 
schulter Germanist oder so aufmerksame Beobachter wie L. R. Tuxen und 
P. Selk oder Volksschriftsteller, die frisch drauflosschreiben oder stark von 
der hd. Schriftsprache beeinfluBt sind (N. M. Petersen, W. Hansen), Mundart 
aufzeichnen. Das weif natiirlich auch der Verfasser, und ohne ausgiebige 
philologische Kritik ist es nicht abgegangen. 

Das Eigentiimliche am Phinomen dieses Sprachwechsels ist, da® das 
Niederdeutsche im Verlaufe etwa der letzten 150 Jahre in Angeln und Mittel- 
schleswig aufgenommen wurde, d. h. also: nicht als Schriftsprache; ferner, 
da sich die friesischen Mundarten an der Westkiiste erheblich zaher gehalten 
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haben als die dinisch-jiitischen und da dieser Widerstand noch heute bei 
allem Vordringen der nd. Mundarten und der hd. Schriftsprache nicht er- 
loschen ist. Auf die inneren Griinde des Sprachwechsels geht Jgrgensen in 
diesem Buche nicht ein. [hn interessiert die linguistische Seite des Problems. 
Eigentiimlich ist auch, daf es sich nicht um einen siedlungsgeschichtlichen 
Vorgang handelt, wie in den siidschleswigschen Randlandschaften und den 
mittelalterlichen Staédten des alten Herzogtums. In den letzteren lebte die 
nd. “Stadtsprache” der deutschen Biirger, wurde die mnd. “Schriftsprache”’ 
verwendet, wurde beides schlieZlich wie im gesamten Norddeutschland durch 
die hd. Schrift- und Umgangssprache abgelést. Die altere Lésung des Pro- 
blems, die vor allen zuletzt Bock vertreten hatte, ging dahin, die nd. Mundar- 
ten des mittelschleswigschen Bereichs auf Einwirkung der mittelalterlichen 
nd. Stadtsprache zuriickzufiihren, also das Gesetz des “gesunkenen Kultur- 
gutes” auf sie anzuwenden. Ihr gegeniiber legt Jérgensen seine “skeptische 
Haltung” dar, die er, Schritt fiir Schritt, um- und vorsichtig begriindet hat. 
Nach seiner Ansicht (S. 38 und 150) besteht der Sprachwechsel in der Haupt- 
sache aus einer Ubernahme der holsteinisch-siidschleswigschen Mundarten, 
bei der die ““Substrate”’ Jiitisch-Danisch und Friesisch sowie die “Superstrate” 
Mittelniederdeutsch und Hochdeutsch durch gewisse Kriterien mitgewirkt 
und auf diese Weise eigentiimliche Mischmundarten hervorgerufen haben. Ich 
glaube, daf& J¢rgensen die Grundthese bewiesen hat. “Weiteres Beweis- 
material” wird dieses Bild héchstens in Einzelheiten verandern kénnen; auch 
die nachfolgenden Uberlegungen betreffen Einzelheiten, ja sie werden sogar 
geeignet sein, in einem Falle Jgrgensens Ansicht gegen seine eigene Meinung 
noch zu stiitzen. 

Das Buch soll kein Gesamtbild der untersuchten Mundarten geben (wie 
es Jgrgensen allerdings nach S. 26 f. von Bock erwartet hatte), sondern 
beschrankt sich, wie gesagt, auf bestimmte einzelne Erscheinungen, mit denen 
sich das Schleswigsche vom Holsteinischen unterscheidet (S. 53 f.). Eine 
iiberraschend einfache und védllig einleuchtende Erklarung des bekannten 
mittelschleswigschen ch statt g (S. 85 ff.) diirfte eines der wichtigsten Einzel- 
ergebnisse sein. Jérgensen weist darauf hin, daf die alte spirantische Geltung 
des g noch in den Randgebieten des Niederdeutschen tiberall besteht, da der 
VerschluBlaut also eine “von irgend einem Zentrum” ausgehende Neuerung 
ist, die das Schleswigsche so wenig wie etwa das Brandenburgische, Siid- 
niedersichsische, Siidwestfalische—und ebenso auch das Niederlandische 
erreicht, jedoch die holsteinische Basis Schleswigs inzwischen “erobert” hat. 

Sonst sind es vorwiegend kleine vokalische Unterschiede und Auslauts- 
vorgiinge, bei denen der hd. Einfluf eine grofe Rolle spielt. Herauszugreifen 
ist etwa der Vokal von gut (S. 73 f.). Meiner fters vertretenen Meinung nach 
haben wir es schon im Mnd. mit einem urspriinglich schriftlich (wichtig zur 
Unterscheidung von gof), dann auch vielfach miindlich aus dem Hd. iiber- 
nommenen Einzelwort zu tun. Jérgensen entscheidet diese Frage nicht mit 
Sicherheit, weist aber auf die Tatsache hin, da @ vorzugsweise in Gebieten 
mit stirkerem hd. Einflu® erscheint und auch noch im Vordringen ist. Ich 
darf das etwa aus Hille (Die Mundart des nérdlichen Harsvorlandes, Par. 88, 
Anm. 1), Martin (Studien zur Dialektgeographie des Fiirstentums Waldeck, 
S. 186, Z. 12 v. u. und S. 221), auch Holthausen (Die Soester Mundart, Par. 
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240, Anm.) und eigener Kenntnis fiir das Nordwestharzer Vorland erginzen. 
Grundsitzlich wichtig ist, da® hier offenbar das Schleswigsche den gleichen 
Bedingungen in bezug auf die Einwirkung des Hd. unterliegt wie die dem 
Mitteldeutschen benachbarten nd. Mundarten, d. h. die Wirkung der Hoch- 
sprache fiihrt zum gleichen Ergebnis. In diesem Falle ist die ““Hochsprache” 
sicherlich das Hd., es bedarf nicht der Mittlerrolle des Mnd.; das gleiche gilt 
fiir die Pluralendung -e der Substantive (S. 102 f.). Das fiihrt zu einer weiteren 
wichtigen Erkenntnis, die ich fiir die wertvollste des Buches halte: “Die 
allgemeine Unsicherheit der Mundart schafft einen giinstigen Boden fiir das 
Sichauswirken einer eventuellen iibermundartlichen Norm” (S. 124). 

Gewonnen ist diese Erkenntnis aus der umfanglichen Behandlung der 
Endung Plur. Pris. des Verbs, also einer Frage, die ein Hauptanliegen der nd. 
Philologie bedeutet. Ist das einheitliche -en, das die Mundarten Schleswigs, 
Ostfrieslands, des gesamten ostnd. Neusiedellandes, den mnd. Schriftdialekt 
des elbostfilischen Gebietes (Halle-Magdeburg) ebenso wie die schrift- 
sprachliche mnd. Tendenz im ganzen Gebiet kennzeichnet—ist das aus der 
“mnd. Stadtsprache” in die schleswigschen Mundarten der Neuzeit iiber- 
nommen? Es wiirde dann als einziges Kriterium iibrigbleiben, das aus dieser 
stammt, wihrend sich alle iibrigen aus der hd. Schriftsprache erklaren lassen. 
Jérgensen kommt zu dem neuartigen Schlu®, daf es zwischen Holstein und 
den nérdlichen schleswigschen Landschaften eine “‘mittlere Mischzone” mit 
-en/-et gibt, die langsam nach Norden riickt, und zwar so, daf -et als Neue- 
rung sich von Siiden ausbreitet, daf aber urspriinglich -en die in Siidschleswig 
entstandene und von da nach Mittelschleswig-Angeln iibertragene Endung 
ist. Wie aber entstand sie dann in Siidschleswig, d. h. siidlich der Schlei- 
Schleswig-Husum-Linie (S. 119)? Das Problem gehért in den gesamtnd. 
Rahmen; J¢rgensen will es in seinem Bereich nicht im ganzen behandeln, 
macht aber dann doch den Versuch. Es sind verschiedene Méglichkeiten zur 
Erklarung herangezogen: Ausgleich innerhalb des Nd. vom Konj. und Prat. 
her (Sarauw), oder fremde Einfliisse, die sich wieder in hd. (Jgrgensen) und, 
neuerdings durch K. Bischoff (Der Deutschunterricht, 1956, S. 78 ff.) stark in 
den Vordergrund geschoben, niederlindisch-niederrheinische aufteilen lassen. 
Jérgensen laBt letzten Endes beide Méglichkeiten gelten (S. 123), zieht aber 
als “iibermundartliche Norm” noch die durch die mnd. Schriftsprache be- 
stimmte “Stadtsprache” heran (S. 125). Er verkennt aber auch nicht, da die 
letztere Form woméglich “in gewissen Gegenden” jiinger sein kénnte als das 
Aufkommen von -en (S. 123). 

Das ist also nur ein vorsichtiges Aufzeigen, kein faSbares Ergebnis. Von 
der deutschen (holsteinischen) Besiedlung des siidlichen Schleswig kénnen 
wir uns ein ungefihres Bild machen auf Grund der Erwerbungen des Hol- 
steiner Adels in Ostschleswig, iiber die uns jetzt die Dissertation von Harald 
Voigt (“Die Einwanderung des holsteinischen Adels in das Herzogtum 
Schleswig und Kénigreich Danemark bis zum Jahre 1375” [Kiel, 1956; 
Maschinenschrift]) genauer unterrichtet. Es ist danach kaum zu bezweifeln, 
da® sie etwa in der ersten Hilfte des 14. Jhs. eingesetzt hat (vgl. auch J¢rgen- 
sen, S. 5). Sie betrifft nur den Osten, also z. B. nicht Stapelholm und Eider- 
stedt. Die Ausbildung der nd. Mundarten muf also vor der Ausbildung der 
mnd. Schriftsprache liegen. Man sieht auch nicht recht ein, warum gerade in 
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diesem landwirtschaftlichen Gebiet sich eine “Stadtsprache” ausgebildet 
haben soll, die die landliche Mundart bestimmte: Eckernférde, iiber dessen 
alteste Geschichte seit dem 13. Jh. nicht viel auszusagen ist, kann kaum 
Einflu8 besessen haben. Die Stadt Schleswig liegt ganz am Nordrande, schon 
nérdlich der Schlei. Sie ist im Schatten Liibecks eine wirtschaftlich nicht 
bedeutende Stadt. Bei ihrer Griindung gegen 1100 scheint eine niederrheinische 
Unternehmergruppe beteiligt gewesen zu sein (vgl. jetzt Erich Hoffmann, 
Die Herkunft des Biirgertums in den Stidten des Herzogtums Schleswig [1953], 
S. 95 ff.), doch ist es sehr zweifelhaft, ob sich das nach gut 200 Jahren noch 
sprachlich auswirkte, wenn es sich nicht iiberhaupt noch um Friesen handelt. 
Auf jeden Fall spricht die gréSere Wahrscheinlichkeit in Deckung mit dem 
heutigen Gebrauch dafiir, da® bei der Besiedlung -et aus dem Holsteinischen 
in die landlichen Mundarten Siidschleswigs mitgebracht wurde. Damit ist 
Jérgensens an sich schon vorsichtig geaiu®erter Schlu® (S. 118 f.) doch in 
Frage yestellt. Dariiber hinaus ist aber darauf hinzuweisen, daf ein Beweis 
fiir -en in der mittelalterlichen Stadtsprache Schleswigs nirgends vorliegt. Man 
darf hier die gelegentliche Bemerkung Jgrgensens zum Flensburger Stadt- 
recht von 1492 (S. 29 f.) aufgreifen und damit die von Bock 1948 (S. 146) 
verzeichnete Tatsache verbinden, da sich bis 1400 -et vereinzelt in den Ur- 
kunden findet. Daf auch die mnd. Stadtmundarten -ef hatten, wiirde am 
ehesten der Besiedlungsgeschichte entsprechen, wie auch das Spatmittelalter 
noch den verhaltnismaGig starksten Zuzug aus Holstein-Niedersachsen- 
Westfalen aufweist (vgl. Hoffmann a. a. O. fiir Husum, Schleswig und Flens- 
burg). Zugleich wiirde uns das der Verlegenheit entheben, die Einwirkung des 
kanzleisprachlichen -en, das dann als einziges Kriterium iibrigbleiben wiirde, 
iiberbewerten zu miissen. Wenn namlich in der Tat erst mit dem Ubergang 
Angelns und Mittelschleswigs -en aufgetaucht ist, brauchen wir nicht lange 
nach der “‘iibermundartlichen Norm” zu suchen: es kann nur die hd. Schrift- 
und Umgangssprache sein, die wie in so vielen anderen Fallen die neuen nd. 
Mundarten bestimmte. Das scheint man weiter dadurch stiitzen zu kénnen, 
da® sich Reste der hd. Trennung 1./3.-2. Pers. in der Uberlieferung halten 
(vgl. auch Jérgensen, S. 111); und da auch heute die Schriftsprache in diesem 
Sinne wirkt, ist als sicher anzunehmen. Eine nahere Untersuchung der bei 
Bock 1948 (S. 72) verzeichneten Gelegenheitsgedichte kénnte das stiitzen. 
Wenn auch deren Sprache noch einer Sonderuntersuchung bedarf und das 
Material vervollstaindigt werden mu, ist doch zu erkennen, da -en in der 2. 
Plur. gegen -et zuriicktritt, andrerseits -et in der 1./3. nur vereinzelt oder in 
bestimmten Gedichten erscheint (Nd. Jb., xu1, 121 ff.: Gottorp 1653— 
ausdriicklich Bauern in den Mund gelegt; Nd. Jb., tt, 130 ff.: Flensburg um 
1750—ebenfalls ausdriicklich bauerlich, nach den Herausgebern Eiderstedter 
Mundart). Es ist damit zu rechnen, daf diese nicht-hd. -et 1653 noch als 
mundartlich aufzufassen sind, im zweiten Falle der Charakterisierung der 
groben Bauernsprache iiberhaupt dienen sollen. Eiderstedt gehért zum 
-en-Gebiet. Hier fehlt die Einwanderung vom Siiden (s. 0.). Die Verdraingung 
des Friesischen mu erheblich spiter liegen als der Wechsel im iibrigen 
Siidschleswig. Jgrgensen fiihrt das -en auf die starkere Beeinflussung durch 
die tibermundartliche Umgangssprache (S. 125), also “von oben,” zuriick; er 
setzt voraus, daf das Eiderstedter Friesisch eine t-Form hatte wie die nordést- 
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lich davon gesprochenen friesischen Mundarten der Siidergosharde (S. 117), 
doch hat neuerdings Dietrich Hofmann in eindringlichen und vorsichtigen 
Untersuchungen (Zs. f. Mundartforschg., xxiv, 89 ff.) diese Sicherheit 
angezweifelt und die Méglichkeit aufgewiesen, da Eiderstedt iiber das alte 
(bis 1634 bestehende) Nordstrand enger mit dem Inselfriesischen verbunden 
gewesen sein kénne als mit den Festlandsmundarten, und die Inseln weichen 
mit der Pluralendung -e, die auf -enm zuriickgehen mu& , von den letzteren ab. 
Die Méglichkeit, da®B in Eiderstedt das friesische Substrat herangezogen 
werden kann, ist demnach doch nicht ausgeschlossen. Damit wiirde auch hier 
das mnd. “Superstrat”’ unnétig. 

Auch eine “einheitliche Erklérung”’ des -en-Plurals fiir die genannten nd. 
Gebiete (Jgrgensen, S. 123) wiirde ich nicht vorziehen. Die Entwicklung ist 
zu ganz verschiedenen Zeiten vor sich gegangen: im Osten seit dem 12. Jh., in 
Ostfriesland friihestens seit dem 14., in Angeln-Mittelschleswig nicht vor 
Ende des 18. Jhs. Auch die Bedingungen sind grundverschieden. Gemeinsam 
ist die Einwirkung einer trennenden Sprachform: des Niederlandischen und 
des Hochdeutschen. In Brandenburg diirfte beides gewirkt haben. Teuchert 
(Die Sprachreste der niederlindischen Siedelungen, S. 405) nimmt an, da& die 
brandenburgischen Diphthonge (ié, ué) vom anliegenden Mitteldeutschen her 
iibernommen, aber durch die nl. Siedler verstarkt und als Diphthonge erhalten 
sind. Diese Annahme ist vor allem darum berechtigt, weil sich das Di- 
phthonggebiet an den Siiden anschlieSt, wahrend die nl. Wérter weit dariiber 
hinausgreifen. Es ist also doch nicht ausgeschlossen, daf% auch das elb- 
ostfalische Gebiet dabei eine stirkere Rolle gespielt hat, als man neuerdings 
anzunehmen geneigt ist (vgl. Zs. f. Mundartf., xxiv, 8; anders E. Rooth, 
Festgabe fiir Th. Frings, S. 45; die Aufsatze erschienen gleichzeitig). In diesen 
Zusammenhang gehért nun sicher auch die Pluralendung -en, die, wie er- 
wahnt, im schriftlichen Elbostfalischen friih auftritt, ohne hier urspriinglich 
zu sein (Zs. f. Mundartf., xx1, 59). Brandenburg zeigt sie von Anfang an in 
der Uberlieferung mit geringfiigigen Ausnahmen (Korlén, Die mnd. Texte des 
13. Jahrhunderts, S. 215). Dagegen tritt in Mecklenburg starke Mischung 
ein, die bis in die Neuzeit nicht zu vélligem Ausgleich gefiihrt hat (vgl. Nerger, 
Grammatik des mecklenburgischen Dialektes, Par. 203; Grimme, Plattdeutsche 
Mundarten, 2. Aufl., Par. 174). 

Uber die Mundarten hinaus wird dann -en von den Kanzleien aufge- 
nommen und gelangt so in die Liibecker, wo gewisse Tendenzen im Zusam- 
menhang mit der niederlindisch-niederrheinischen Besiedlung (Bischoff 
a. a. O., S. 81) vorhanden gewesen sein mégen. Mit vollem Recht zieht 
Bischoff als Parallele us/uns heran (s. Bock 1948, S. 149); Jorgensen behandelt 
es nicht, da es in Schleswig-Holstein allgemein ist. Doch muf auch die Ge- 
schichte dieses Vorganges noch griindlich untersucht werden: uns ist in Uber- 
einstimmung mit dem Niederlindischen in Brandenburg da, in Mecklenburg 
schwankt die Uberlieferung im 14. Jh. noch sehr stark, auch in Schleswiger 
Quellen ist us damals noch vorhanden, und wie alt uns in den Mundarten ist, 
wissen wir noch nicht sicher. Die Formen erscheinen in der Kanzleisprache 
sehr oft, doch diirfte das auch hier nicht zur weiten Rezeption nach Westen 
ausgereicht haben—vielmehr ist zu vermuten, daf die Erhaltung der nasalen 
Aussprache einen gewissen Anteil daran hat (s. auch Zs. f. Mundartf., xx1v, 
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12 f.). SchlieBlich brauchen wir nach dem heutigen Stande auch fiir Ostfries- 
land nicht mehr die mnd. Schriftsprache als ausschlaggebenden Faktor zu 
bemiihen (vgl. H. JanBen, Die Gliederung der Mundarten Ostfrieslands, S. 13 
ff.; dazu Anz. f. dt. Alit., Lv, 37), sondern diirfen dem Niederlindischen 
starkeren Anteil daran zusprechen. D. Hofmann (a. a. O., S. 92) hat sogar die 
Frage aufgeworfen, ob nicht das alte Ostfriesisch z. T. -en gehabt haben kann. 

Die Einwirkung der trennenden Sprachen mag iibrigens auf den ersten 
Blick nicht ganz einzusehen erscheinen, da im allg. ja doch auch in die 2. 
Plur. das -en iibergeht. Aber es gibt Parallelen: wo die Struktur der Verein- 
heitlichung besteht, kann durchaus eine neue Form als einheitliche Form 
iibernommen werden; wir brauchen nur an mir oder mich fiir den nd. ein- 
heitlichen Dat./Akk. zu erinnern, oder gerade aus dem Schleswigschen an den 
Zusammenfall Nom./Akk. Sing. Mask. in Pronominalformen, wo das 
danische Einheitsprinzip (then) auf die nd. Form de usw. iibertragen ist 
(Jérgensen, S. 93 f.). 

Die oben beriihrte Frage der Gelegenheitsgedichte des 17. und 18. Jhs. 
fiihrt schlieBlich auf das Problem der Kontinuitit des Niederdeutschen in 
Schleswig iiberhaupt. Da® in den Stadten das Nd. nie ganz ausgestorben 
gewesen sein kann, beweisen eben diese Gedichte. Jérgensen (S. 38 ff.) betont 
jedoch mit Recht, da® seine “Strahlungskraft” durch die Rezeption des 
Hochdeutschen so gut wie ausgeschaltet wurde. In bezug auf die laindliche 
Umgebung neigt er der Annahme zu, daf} hier die Teilnahme am Nd. in der 
alteren Zeit sowieso nur “‘passiv’” gewesen sei und deshalb ein vélliger Ab- 
bruch stattgefunden haben miisse. Ein Beweis dafiir ist allerdings kaum zu 
fiihren. Andrerseits lassen die von P. Ingwersen (Jahrb. f. d. Schleswigsche 
Geest, 11, 30 ff.) aus dem Landesarchiv Schleswig beigezogenen Akten doch 
erkennen, da ein gewisser “aktiver” Anteil, vor allem in Handwerkerkreisen, 
bis zum 18. Jh. hinein in Mittelschleswig bestanden haben diirfte. Es mag 
jedoch in der Tat nur eine ganz diinne Linie, eine “Gelegenheitssprache” 
gewesen sein. Die—teilweise behérdliche—Durchsetzung des Hochdeutschen 
hatte der nd. Sprache einen erheblichen Sto versetzt. Es kann aber doch 
sein, daf sie sich im Laufe des 18. Jhs. von diesem noch einmal “erholt” hat— 
und es wire auch nicht unméglich, hier den inneren Grund fiir die plétzliche 
Aufnahme in Mittelschleswig-Angeln zu suchen. Eine Kontinuitaét der mnd. 
Stadtsprache vorauszusetzen, die noch von Einflu8 auf die Neubildung hatte 
sein kénnen, zwingt uns jedoch nichts mehr. 

Zu diesem Ergebnis und auch sonst vielen Ubereinstimmungen war ich 
selbst in einer kurzen Anzeige des Buches von Bock 1948 gekommen (Zs. f. 
schlesw.-holst. Gesch., Lxxtt, 362 ff.). Ich kann mich heute freuen, daf, 
nachdem ich in der Hauptsache zunichst nur das Material Bocks durchsehen 
konnie, mein Ergebnis von einem griindlichen Kenner der nordnd. Mundarten 
auf Grund eines ausgedehnten Materials gutgeheifen wurde (die AuSerungen 
auf S. 365 f. iiber ch fiir g gebe ich nur zu gerne auf!), wenn allerdings auch 
nicht jedes Wort auf der Goldwaage J¢rgensens bestanden hat. Aber sollte da 
nicht manches als Mi®verstandnis anzuerkennen sein, wenn man die Anzeige 
ganz genau liest? Z. B. steht, in der Anzeige auf S. 364 und bei Bock auf S. 41, 
da® das “Material” bzw. die “Urkunden” verloren gegangen sind; vom 
“Niederdeutschen” (Jgrgensen, S. 17, Anm. 2) ist nicht die Rede. Und ich 
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habe auch auf S. 362 mur behauptet, daf$ Chr. Sarauw “kein Historiker,” aber 
nicht, da er nur Phonetiker war (obwohl es fiir das Nd. in der Hauptsache 
zutrifft); an die sonstigen Leistungen Sarauws kann ich als Germanist gar 
nicht riihren. 
GERHARD CORDES 
Christian-Albrechts-U niversitat 
Kiel 


SPRACHE UND GESCHICHTE, I. Von Theodor Frings. (Historische Kommission 
bei der Sachsischen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Leipzig: Mittel- 
deutsche Studien, herausgegeben von Th. Frings und K. Bischoff, xvr.) 
Halle/Saale: VEB Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1956. Pp. viiit+-151; 37 maps. 


Die MEISSNISCHE SPRACHLANDSCHAFT: DIALEKTGEOGRAPHISCHE UNTER- 
SUCHUNGEN ZUR OBERSACHSISCHEN SPRACH- UND SIEDLUNGSGESCHICHTE, 
Von Rudolf Grofe. (Historische Kommission bei der Sachsischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Leipzig: Mitteldeutsche Studien, 
herausgegeben von Th. Frings und K. Bischoff, xv.) Halle/Saale: VEB 
Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1955, Pp. xxxii-+210; 26 maps. DM 30.60. 


ES TRIFFT sich sehr gliicklich, dafS zum 70. Geburtstag von Theodor Frings 
(23. Juli 1956) die beiden obengenannten Studien in der Hand der Fach- 
genossen sind, behandeln sie doch die zwei grofen Arbeitsgebiete des fiihren- 
den deutschen Dialektgeographen, die rheinische und die ostmitteldeutsche 
Sprachgeschichte. Seit 1913, dem Erscheinungsjahr der Studien zur Dialekt- 
geographie des Niederrheins zwischen Diisseldorf und Aachen (Deutsche Dialekt- 
geographie, v), haben Frings’ Arbeiten, Ergebnisse und Thesen die deutsche 
Mundartforschung begleitet, oder vielmehr: geleitet und geprigt. Der Haupt- 
lehrsatz seines Marburger Lehrers Ferdinand Wrede konnte in diesem Erst- 
lingswerk auf das exakteste bewiesen werden, daf} namlich die heutigen Mund- 
artlinienaufdiespatmittelalterlichen Herrschaftsgrenzenzuriickgehen, abersich 
nicht weiter zuriickverfolgen lassen, etwa bis zu den karolingischen Gaugren- 
zen oder gar zu den Stammesgrenzen der Landnahmezeit. Spitere Arbeiten, 
die iiber die engere Heimat hinausreichten, besonders die “Rheinische Sprach- 
geschichte” in dem Sammelwerk Geschichte des Rheinlandes (1922), zeigten 
die Giiltigkeit seiner mit umfassenden historischen Daten unterbauten 
Methode an den grofen rheinischen Territorien. Irgendwelche Ahnlichkeiten 
zwischen Mundartlinien und den (héchst unsicheren) Gaugrenzen erkliren 
sich oft daraus, daf die Historiker die Fiihrung ihrer Gaugrenzen den besser 
bekannten Mundartgrenzen angepafit haben. Gelegentlicher Zusammenfall 
von “Stammes-” und Mundartgrenze (wie an der rheinisch-westfilischen 
Grenze) erklirt sich aus der jahrhundertelang ungestérten Scheidung der 
Territorialgewalten, nicht etwa aus einer “natiirlichen,” d. h. Gebirgs- 
schranken folgenden Grenze zwischen den Altstimmen (wobei die Gebirgs- 
schranken der Theorie zuliebe in den Atlas hineingesehen wurden). Der 
“rheinische Fiacher,” das eindrucksvolle Bild der Isoglossenbiindel, die das 
frinkische Stammesgebiet durchschneiden, wurde neu interpretiert: die alte 
Aufteilung der hochdeutsch sprechenden Franken der Rheinlande in Rhein- 
franken, Moselfranken und Ripuarier setzte friihgeschichtliche Stammes- 
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gruppen der frinkischen Eroberer als Vorstufen der heutigen Mundart- 
gebiete an; die neue Lehre sieht hier die Kulturriume der Territorien Mainz, 
Trier und Kéln, die sich erst im Verlaufe der mittelalterlichen Geschichte 
herausbildeten und dann auch sprachlich von einander abzuheben begannen 
(Kulturstrémungen und Kulturprovinzen in den Rheinlanden, 1926). 

Es konntet nicht ausbleiben, da die Anwendung dieser Erkenntnisse auf 
andere deutsche Landschaften auf Widerstande stieS; denn anderswo be- 
standen die Stammesherzogtiimer linger als im Rheinland, und die Mund- 
arten schienen gerade die Flachen der alten Herzogtiimer zu fiillen. Die 
Lechgrenze zwischen Schwaben und Baiern bot sich sofort als Gegenargument 
an. Der latente Einspruch kam auch gelegentlich zu Wort, vermochte sich 
jedoch kein Gehér zu verschaffen. Die letzten Jahrzehnte aber brachten der 
deutschen Germanistik einen machtigen Zuschu8 von patriotischer Romantik, 
den auch der Krieg und das Kriegsende nicht schwiichen konnten, Seine 
Spuren sind allenthalben festzustellen, vorab in Altertumskunde und 
Religionsgeschichte, in der Mythendeutung und in der Interpretation der 
Heldensage, nicht zuletzt in der Behandlung der friihgeschichtlichen Stamme. 
Auch in der Dialektgeographie schien die bisherige Erklaérung zu ratio- 
nalistisch, zu evolutionistisch. Bei voller Anerkennung der Frings’schen 
Leistungen fiir die Festlegung der bestehenden Linien in der Territorial- 
geschichte wollte man jetzt doch tiefer schiirfen und die groSen sprachlichen 
Gegensitze bis in die Besiedlungszeit zuriickdatieren, selbstverstandlich unter 
Zuhilfenahme aller Kenntnisse und Methoden der neuzeitlichen Mundart- 
forschung und der historischen Hilfsdisziplinen. Der ideenreiche Nachfolger 
Wredes am Marburger Sprachatlas, Walther Mitzka, war dabei fiihrend. Ich 
verweise hier nur auf eine Zusammenfassung seiner Ansichten in Wirkendes 
Wort, 1 (1951/52), 65 ff; vgl. auch H. Moser, Zs. f. Mundartforschg., xx 
(1952), 129 ff. 

Die fragliche Beziehung zwischen Stammesgeschichte und Mundart- 
grenzen spielte auch eine Rolle in einer iiberheblichen und im wesentlichen 
ungerechtfertigten Verurteilung von Frings’ Grundlegung einer Geschichte der 
deutschen Sprache (1948), einer Schrift, die unmittelbar nach dem Kriege 
ohne ausfiihrliche Dokumentierung vorgelegt wurde. Dieser Angriff (von 
Hans Kuhn, A/fdA., txv [1951], 53 ff.) forderte Frings zu einer Abwehr 
heraus, die sich dann zu einer allseitigen Verstaérkung seiner Positionen ge- 
staltete (“Zur Grundlegung einer Geschichte der deutschen Sprache; 1: 
Territorien und Sprache/Stamm und Sprache,” in Beitrage sur Geschichte der 
deutschen Sprache und Literatur [Halle/Saale], txxvi—auch als Sonderheft 
[1955]). Hier sprach ein Juppiter tonans mit der ganzen Autoritat seines 
iiberlegenen Wissens und riickte die Dinge wieder in die richtige Perspektive. 
Nach der Rechtfertigung der Territorialtheorie fiir die in Rede stehenden 
bezweifelten Fille folgte noch ein kurzer Anhang, “Stamm und Sprache”; 
eine eingehende Behandlung dieses Fragekreises wurde aber einer besonderen 
Studie vorbehalten. Diese liegt jetzt vor. 

Als Einleitung des Bandes Sprache und Geschichte ist die ‘““Rheinische 
Sprachgeschichte” von 1922 wieder abgedruckt, die in einem Subskriptions- 
werk erschien und auch als Sonderdruck schwer erhiltlich war (S. 1-54). Die 
nunmehr beigegebenen Karten machen die Neuauflage doppelt wertvoll. 
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Der folgende Vortrag iiber “Stamm und Sprache” (S. 55-72) stiitzt sich 
auf rheinisches, bairisches und alemannisches Material. Es wird rekapituliert, 
da® die einzelnen Phasen der Lautverschiebung, die heute die frankischen 
Teilmundarten charakterisieren, das Rheinland erst ziemlich spat erreichten, 
also unbrauchbar fiir die stammliche Abgrenzung sind. (Im 3. Teil [S. 86] wird 
der von Mitzka selber als “total ketzerisch’”’ bezeichnete Versuch zuriickge- 
wiesen, die Grenze zwischen Saliern und Ripuariern an den niederrheinischen 
Verschiebungslinien wiederzufinden—als ob es Salier am Niederrhein gegeben 
hatte. Eine weitere Vermutung Mitzkas, daf die Hessen auf das linke Rhein- 
ufer iibergegriffen haitten und da die sprachlichen Verhiltnisse im Siiden 
des rheinischen Fiachers also auch stammlich zu erkliren waren, wird nur im 
Vorwort auf S. viii gestreift. Frings spielt dabei auf das Trierer Land an, 
Mitzka dachte aber an das Rheinfriinkische als ““‘Wander- und Siedelbahn aus 
dem althessischen Raum [a. a. O., S. 69].)—Von den anderen Stammes- 
mundarten ist besonders das Bairische lehrreich, das als geschlossene 
Einheit in den Grenzen des alten Stammesherzogtums zu liegen scheint. Was 
aber sind die gesamtbairischen Merkmale? Selbst dieser so friih gefestigte 
Raum hat (nach E. Kranzmayer) nur zwei Charakteristika aufzuweisen: die 
Vokabeln Erchtag/Ertag (Dienstag) und Pfinstag (Donnerstag) einerseits, die 
Formen es, enk (alte Duale in Pluralgebrauch) andererseits. Diese Merkmale 
sind verschiedenen Alters: das erste mag bis auf die Landnahme zuriickgehen, 
das zweite wurde erst 800 oder mehr Jahre spiter aus Homonymenflucht 
entwickelt, als nachgestellte er und ihr in -a zusammenfielen und man die 
Dualformen zur Verdeutlichung borgte. Uberhaupt ist die bairische Sprach- 
landschaft als solche erst seit dem 13. Jahrhundert, seit der Belehnung der 
Wittelsbacher, konsolidiert. (Die “scharfe’’ Lechgrenze hat sich unter der 
Lupe der Forschung langst in Linienbiindel aufgelést, die den FluBlauf be- 
gleiten und die Annahme eines tiefen Gegensatzes zwischen beiden Ufern un- 
méglich machen.)—Ausfiihrlicher wird die Nordgrenze des Alemannischen 
betrachtet. Hier sollte die pund/pfund-appel/apfel-Linie als Stammesgrenze 
gelten. Man weifi, daB das heutige Ostfrankische urspriinglich-alemannisches 
Land einnimmt. Mitzka nennt die Mundart ein Friankisch auf alemannischer 
Grundlage, der Marburger Historiker E. Stengel spricht von dem frankischen 
“Kolonialland” am Main. Nichts liegt Frings ferner, als diese Tatsache be- 
streiten zu wollen, aber er kann zeigen, dafi der Gegensatz p/pf, wenn auch 
eine Erinnerung an die frinkisch-alemannische Auseinandersetzung um 500, 
keineswegs eine Stammeslinie ist. Wahrscheinlich gehen die Anfange der 
heutigen Linie auf politische Umordnungen des 7. Jahrhunderts zuriick, 
als Wiirzburg (damals mit frinkischer Duldung zu Thiiringen gehérig) sich 
vom Rhein-Main-Gebiet abzusetzen begann (H. Biittner). Wir kennen keine 
Nordgrenze des Herzogtums Schwaben gegen das frinkische Kolonialland. 
Die Herzogtumsgrenzen werden erst bei Altwirtemberg, nicht vor dem 13. 
Jahrhundert, fest. 

Das 3. Kapitel, “Stamm, Territorium, Sprache im Spiegel neuerer 
Forschung” (S. 73-81), ist eine Erginzung zum vorigen, eine Weiterfiihrung 
des Streitgespriichs iiber die Stimme. Mitzka hatte an der Nordgrenze der 
Hessen, also an der Lautverschiebungslinie zwischen Niederdeutsch und 
Hochdeutsch, die alte Stammesgrenze der Sachsen gegen Siiden finden wollen 
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(angeregt wohl von der Tatsache, da die Benrather Linie quer durch Wal- 
deck geht und sich dort nicht an eine erkennbare Territorialgrenze hilt). 
Die alte Sachsengrenze soll nach Mitzka einmal eine “natiirliche” gewesen 
sein; da keine natiirlichen Schranken im Gelande bestehen, nimmt er fiir die 
Stammeszeit einen Streifen Odland an. 

Die “Rheinische Sprachgeschichte” fiihrte aus, daf die Westgrenze des 
sichsischen Stammes zum Rheinland hin lange flieBend war. Sprachliche 
Bindungen verkniipften die Franken und Sachsen seit der Stammesbildung: 
der Sachsenstamm war ein Schmelztiegel verschiedener Vélkerschaften und 
hatte unter anderem einen Teil der Brukterer (des frankischen Hauptvolkes) 
in sich aufgenommen. Ahnlich verhilt es sich im sichsischen Siiden: Frings 
schreitet die Grenze ab vom Siegerland iiber Wittgenstein und Waldeck zum 
Eichsfeld und ins Magdeburgische. Uberall findet er eine breite Saumzone, ein 
Schwingungsfeld politischer Zugkriafte, aber keine Grenzwildnis und keine 
Sprachstammgrenze. Die heutige Lautverschiebungslinie liegt auf Terri- 
torialgrenzen des Spiatmittelalters; nur Waldeck mit seinen zentrifugalen 
Spannungen konnte keinen sprachlichen Ausgleich erreichen. 

Frings’ sachliche Auseinandersetzung mit den Gegnern dient zunichst 
der eigenen Verteidigung, doch machen die ausfiihrlichen Begriindungen die 
beiden Schlufkapitel zu einem niitzlichen Leitfaden.—Unverstiandlich 
bleibt nur, da®& Frings die gleichfalls romantisch begriindete Hypothese 
Mitzkas vom Ursprung der Lautverschiebung in der Kriegerschicht der 
Alemannen und ihrem “hochgestimmten sprachlichen Stolz” ohne Einwand 
tibernimmt, wo doch Th. Steches gut dokumentierte Langobardenthese 
seiner eigenen, nach historischen Griinden Ausschau haltenden Denkweise so 
viel besser entspriiche. 


Der zweite hier anzuzeigende Titel betrifft die Mundart der Mark 
Meifen. Die Forschungen von Frings iiber die “Sprache und Siedlung im 
mitteldeutschen Osten” (Berichte itiber die Verhandlungen der Siichsischen 
Akademie zu Leipzig, Lxxxtv/6 [1932]) und Die Grundlagen des Mei nischen 
Deutsch (1936) haben mit ihren eindrucksvollen Karten die Herkunft der 
mundartlichen Eigenheiten aus dem Altlande und ihr Zusammentreffen in 
einer kolonialen Durchschnittssprache gezeigt, die zur Urzelle der neuhoch- 
deutschen Hochsprache und Schriftsprache wurde. Grundlegende Arbeiten 
von Mitarbeitern und Schiilern galten der Urkundensprache der Meifner 
Kanzlei, also einer geschichtlich begrenzten Form der Schriftsprache. Die 
heute noch lebende Mundart aber entbehrte einer wissenschaftlichen 
Festlegung, die umso nétiger war, als die Umgangssprache ihr Fortbestehen 
ernstlich bedroht. 

Die Studie von Grofe verwendet die verfeinerte Methodik der neueren 
Sprachatlasarbeiten, d. h. sie iiberpriift an Ort und Stelle den (erweiterten) 
Wortbestand der Wenkersiitze, gebraucht bei der Aufnahme phonetische 
Umschrift, befragt die ortsfesten Personen der Generation zwischen 60 und 
70 und bewertet die Antworten nach einem iiberlegten Punktsystem (nach 
Rosenkranz). 

Die dialektgeographische Aufnahme ergibt, da das untersuchte (im 
Osten willkiirlich durch die Elbe begrenzte) Gebiet aus drei Kernlandschaften 
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besteht: einem geschlossenen Sprachgebiet im Norden, das die Halfte der 
Karte ausfiillt, einem rundlichen Block am Erzgebirge im Siiden und einer 
Grenzmundart im Westen. Dazwischen liegt eine zerfaserte Mitte. Die 
Stiadte sind bei der Aufnahme ausgeschlossen, aber ihr Einflu8 ist deutlich, 
allerdings erst in jiingster Zeit. Ein Leipziger, ein Dresdner, ein Chemnitzer 
“Sto” bringen Sprachformen der obersichsischen Umgangssprache aufs 
Land, was im einzelnen von der Karte abzulesen ist—Die niachste, schwie- 
rigere, Aufgabe war, die Sprachgeschichte zwischen der Zeit nach der Besiedlung 
(ca. 1250) und der Einwirkung der Umgangssprache (ca. 1850) zu rekon- 
struieren. Eine relative Chronologie kann mit Hilfe von fritheren Ausstrah- 
lungen nach Schlesien und nach Kolonien am Harz, auch von Orts- und Flu8- 
namen aufgestellt werden. Fiir diese mittlere Zeit sind die groBen Stadte des 
Landes noch keine Strahlungszentren (Leipzig greift allerdings Siidliches 
friih auf und gibt es weiter). Es tritt aber eine Siid-Nord-Bewegung zutage, 
die wohl von den ostfrinkischen Stadten ausging (Geschifts- und Ver- 
kehrssprache) und in die allgemeine Richtung der spiateren Hochsprache 
zielte—Die Untersuchung der Sprachgeschichte der Siedlungszeit stiitzt 
sich auf die drei Einzugsrichtungen Norden, Mitte und Siiden. Im Nord- 
westen kénnen alle Besonderheiten auf Nordthiiringen zuriickgefiihrt 
werden (wobei die Spuren der Flamensiedlung geringer als bisher einge- 
schaczt werden); die Mitte ist vom Niederhessischen, Westthiiringischen und 
Nordwestoberfrinkischen abhingig (nicht vom Ostthiiringischen); die 
Muldelinie ist eine Grenzzone zwischen friiher rein-thiiringischer Siedlung im 
Westen und spiterer Mischsiedlung im Osten; im Siidmeifnischen ist 
Oberfrankisches und Mitteldeutsches gemischt. 

Das Hauptergebnis der Arbeit ist, daf zwei Hauptmundarten entstanden, 
Nordmeifnisch und Siidmeifnisch, beide koloniale Durchschnittssprachen. 
Das Nordmeifnische besetzte den (nach Ausweis der Ortsnamen und Dorfty- 
pen) geschlossenen sorbischen Siedlungsraum und wurde als koloniale Durch- 
schnittssprache von den Sorben iibernommen, ohne daf diese den Sprachtypus 
irgendwie beeinflu8t haitten. Das Siidmeifinische wuchs auf einem fast rein- 
deutschen Rodungsgebiet. Selber ein sprachliches Mischungsgebiet, konnte 
es sich dem weiteren Ausgleich nicht entziehen. , 

Den Sprachkarten sind beigegeben Karten der Bodentypen, der Sied- 
lungsformen, der Altsiedellandschaft, der slawischen und deutschen Ortsna- 
men, der Strafennetze und der territorialen Grenzen um 1380 (die nur im 
groBen gesehen ihre Spuren hinterlassen haben, wie in der Kleinkernland- 
schaft um Rochlitz). Eine besondere Landschaftsgrammatik ist noch unge- 
druckt geblieben. 

Die Prognose fiir das Weiterleben der Mundart ist ungiinstig. Die land- 
fremden Umsiedler aus Schlesien, Nordbéhmen, OstpreuSen verstirken die 
Neigung zur Umgangssprache. Aber auch die alteingesessenen Familien 
wechseln in den jiingeren Generationen zu diesem Ausgleichstypus hiniiber. 
Selbst die angeblich konservative Frau, die Tragerin der Sitte, begiinstigt die 
stadtische Umgangssprache, denn “‘Sitte ist heute im Meifnischen auch auf 
dem Land, was in der Stadt Mode ist” (S. 33). 

Nicht jede Dialektarbeit hat eine Aufgabe zu bewéaltigen, die zu solch 
bedeutsamen Ausblicken auf die gesamtdeutsche Sprachgeschichte fiihrt. Der 
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Verfasser hat mit Umsicht und Geschick diese zentral gelegene Liicke ausge- 
fiillt und der Forschung ein wichtiges Hilfsmittel in die Hand gegeben. Seine 
Folgerungen fiir den mittleren Sprachzustand der Mark Meifen werden von 
groBer Wichtigkeit in der noch lange nicht abgeschlossenen Debatte iiber 
den Einflu8 von Meifen auf die neuhochdeutsche Hochsprache sein. Von 
dem Jubilar selbst erwarten wir noch manches entscheidende Wort. 
Ernst ALFRED PHILIPPSON 
University of Illinois 


DEUTSCHE VOLKSLIEDER: BALLADEN (Dritter Teil). Herausgegeben von 
John Meier. (Deutsche Volkslieder mit ihren Melodien, herausgegeben 
vom Deutschen Volksliedarchiv, III/2.) Berlin: Walter de Gruyter & 
Co., 1954. Pp. ix+283. DM 32.80. 


PUBLICATION of this monumental work, interrupted since the appearance of Vol. 
III/1 in 1939, has been resumed again, and it will stand as the last contribu- 
tion of its great founder and general editor, John Meier. The obituary notices 
given him in the European press when he passed away on 3 May 1953 indi- 
cated the esteem in which he was held in the scholarly world, for John Meier 
was indeed one of the “human Himalayas”’ in the field of folkloristic studies. 
Erich Seemann, one of the principal mainstays of the publication from the 
start, has written the preface to the present number. In the first paragraph he 
sums up briefly the history of the Deutsches Volksliedarchiv in Freiburg i. B. 
and the basic role which John Meier had in its establishment and growth. He 
concludes: “Auch fiir die Ausgabe selbst . . . hat er sich mit voller Energie 
eingesetzt: Anlage, Aufbau, Methode und Darstellungsweise sind durch ihn 
nach reiflichem Durchdenken festgelegt worden; die Zahl der von ihm selbst 
mit peinlichster Sorgfalt ausgearbeiteten Manuskripte, an denen er bis zu 
seinem letzten Lebenstage arbeitete, ist betriichtlich. So steht das deutsche 
Volksliedwerk als eine Schépfung seines Geistes fest begriindet, und es setzen 
ihm nicht nur die bereits vorliegenden Bande ein Denkmal, sondern eine stille 
Teilhaberschaft wird auch bei den noch folgenden bestehen bleiben.” 

The present volume contains seventeen individual ballad investigations; 
these include several well-known items: 55. “Ritter und Magd”; 56. ““Wieder- 
sehen an der Bahre”’; 57. “Jungfer Dértchen’’; 58. “Der Scheintod”’; 59. ‘Der 
Elsberger”; 60. “Der junge Held’’; 61. ‘““Totenamt”’; 62. “Der Spielmanns- 
sohn”; 63. “Des Grafen Téchterlein”; 64. ““Mutschelbeck”; 65. “Die Ber- 
nauerin’”’; 66. “Die heilige Elisabeth”; 67. “Kénig von Mailand”; 68. “Der 
grausame Bruder”; 69. “Rache aus Eifersucht”; 70. “Blutiges Gericht”’; 71. 
“Bai Ridder.” The factors considered in the various studies cover in varying 
degrees the fields of literature, music, philology (e. g. 70), folklore, art (e.g. 
64, 66), law, and history (e.g. 65). In a section labeled “Inhalt,” the cited 
texts are summarized, and in instances where these are in dialect (e.g. 71: 
Frisian from the island of Féhr), this aids one’s understanding considerably. 
Basic texts and melodies and basic variants, references to their widely scat- 
tered manuscript or printed sources (titled ““Uberlieferung”), and the “Kon- 
trafakte” (occasionally “Kontaminationen,” “kunstmafige Umdichtungen,” 
“fremdsprachige Fassungen”) are always given with great thoroughness. 
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For most readers, whether layman or scholar, perhaps the most interest- 
ing sections of the investigations are those discussing the development (“Ent- 
wicklungsgeschichte”’) of the texts and the melodies. Here the editors go at 
their task with all the ingenuity and finesse of a Sherlock Holmes in their 
attempts to ferret out the probable original literary and musical form, date 
and place of origin, dissemination, effects of Zerriittung and Zersingen, 
presence of international ballad motifs, borrowing from texts with similar 
themes, etc. Their results are often in sharp contrast to what earlier and con- 
temporary scholars have written; yet nowhere does one feel that the conclu- 
sions arrived at are forced on the reader. The attempts at reconstructing a 
text or score were often hampered by the great degree of incompleteness or 
fragmentariness, mutilation, and Verwahrlosung of the preserved material. 
But it was not John Meier’s purpose that these studies be definitive (“voll- 
kommen,” “abschlieSend”’), rather that they serve as a basis for further 
scholarly investigation. He felt that perhaps as many questions were left open 
as were solved, and for that reason plans have been made to issue supplements 
(“Nachtrage”’) as new materials, sources, variants, and information turn up. 
In these sections we also instinctively feel the dedication of the various editors 
and co-workers to their job—a real “Liebe zur Sache.” Everywhere it is evi- 
dent that these ballad studies represent in the broadest sense a Gemeinschafts- 
leistung that includes the suggestions and the results of discussions of many 
specialists. The lists of participating scholars and musicologists in the prefaces 
seem like a ““Who’s Who” of the field. Then, as one further reads through the 
many names of libraries, institutes, museums, private collectors, etc. that 
have actively contributed to the project, one realizes its tremendous scope 
and its monumentality. It is pleasant to see here unique tribute paid to an 
American folksong scholar and former colleague of the present reviewer, 
Prof. Charles A. Williams (p. 192; cf. 1, xi). If at the start of the project one 
deficiency was the lack of Slavic materials for comparative study, in the pres- 
ent volume this apparent lack seems overcome, through the fortunate, even 
if temporary, postwar additions of certain specialists to the Archiv’s staff, 
but also through the personal efforts of Erich Seemann. The astounding num- 
ber of references to the folk literature of all the nations of Europe, in fact, 
shows the breadth of scholarship represented here and illustrates the “ver- 
gleichende Methode”’ (e.g. 68) at its best. 

Four of the seventeen ballads in this issue (64, 66, 69, 70) have been pre- 
served without musical scores. This bears out the statement in the original 
preface deploring the great lack of “Aufzeichnungen der Melodien,” a lack 
which places the music of folksong in a rudimentary stage from the point of 
view of its “forschungsmaf®ige, vergleichende Durcharbeitung.” And yet, 
comparing this new edition of German folksongs with any of its notable 
predecessors, we find that the discussion of the melodies has advanced in 
seven-league strides and in a number of instances has caught up with that of 
the texts (e. g. 60, 61, 68). Perhaps of more than passing interest is the role 
assigned indirectly to Goethe (pp. 243-44, 255, 257) in the preservation of a 
melody of ‘Der grausame Bruder” during his own days of folksong collecting 
in Alsace, 1770-71. A charming coincidence of melody and text occurs in 
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“Der Spielmannssohn” in that the content deals with the great power of 
music. The excellence of the musical research in the present number is due to 
the work primarily of W. Wiora and of H. Trede and B. Maerker. Since many 
of the difficulties concerning the melodies of the folksongs were due to the 
lack of adequate and sufficient recording equipment, one might certainly 
utter the pious wish that some organization would provide the Volksliedarchio 
with modern and satisfactory apparatus for recording whatever fragments 
remain of folksong melodies in oral transmission. The same is true for their 
need in photostating generally inaccessible manuscripts and books. 

Such a study must of necessity, we suppose, use a tremendous number of 
symbols, signs, abbreviations, technical words (especially musicological ones). 
Although the key to most of them is given on pp. xxi-xliv of Vol. 1 which 
one may or may not be lucky enough to have readily accessible—a spelling 
out of the more unusual, less frequently utilized ones would have been 
welcome. The text is remarkably free of errors—they are all minor misprints. 
To cite only one: my former teacher, Stith Thompson, no doubt would like 
his name changed from Thompsen (p. 278) to its correct spelling (p. 265). 
We regret that in most instances the bibliographical references to pertinent 
studies, which conclude the investigation of each ballad, are limited to usually 
one, rarely two or three items, although the editor intends them to be sug- 
gestive rather than in any way complete. Contrary to the established pattern, 
this second part of Vol. 11 is paged separately rather than as a continuation 
of the first part. 

The years during and after the war took a heavy toll of the staff of the 
Volksliedarchiv. Financial problems have ever beset the project. Yet in view 
of this new tangible Lieferung and a promise that about thirty more ballads 
are in manuscript awaiting publication, the many friends of this noteworthy 
undertaking can do no more than wish the present staff well and await further 
excellent issues of this first truly scientific edition of German folksong—an 
enduring memorial to the great scholar, John Meier. 


HENRI STEGEMEIER 
University of Illinois 


Der MEISTERGESANG DES Hans Sacus. Von Eugen Geiger. Bern: Francke 
Verlag, 1956. Pp. 205. S. Fr. 16.80. 


MR. GEIGER has already written earlier on Meistergesang, and in this new 
study he limits himself to a detailed analysis of Hans Sachs’s secular or pro- 
fane Meistergesinge (approximately 1,000 Fabeln and Schwénke as found in 
the edition by Goetze-Drescher), by comparing them to their known literary 
sources. Of the 40-odd cited sources, the eleven predominating ones are 
Johannes Pauli’s Schimpf und Ernst, Heinrich Steinhéwel’s Aesop and De- 
cameron, Eulenspiegel, Burchard Waldis’s Esopus, the Buch der Beispiele der 
alien Weisen, Sebastian Brant, Georg Wickram, Cyrillus’s Buch der natiir- 
lichen Weisheit, Plutarch, and the Gesta Romanorum. The older Hans Sachs 
became, the less he mentioned definite sources for the Meistergesdnge, since 
he apparently wrote more from the store of his general knowledge and 
reading and felt himself less dependent on source materials. Mr. Geiger pre- 
sents his material with keen insight, understanding, and appreciation and 
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gives us a clear picture of, and a deep insight into, Hans Sach’s Meistergesinge 
in relationship to their immediate sources. Whether Sachs’s adaptive tech- 
niques were good or bad, Mr. Geiger wants to show that the poet, in spite of 
his prodigious productiveness, was by and large a meticulous, careful, logical, 
accurate, thoughtful writer of verse. 

The subtitle of this study describes it as a “literary-historical investiga- 

‘tion,” but this could be misleading. The actual “literary history” contained 
here could be reduced perhaps to twenty pages and is scattered throughout as 
isolated, very well-put, succinct observations. Mr. Geiger follows a definite 
pattern in the way he presents his material: he makes a statement (frequently 
italicized), illustrates it with definite references to the original literary sources 
and then to the corresponding poems by Hans Sachs, and concludes with a 
brief summary. In his attempts at completeness in proving a point, however, 
Mr. Geiger several times goes through eleven pages of illustrative examples 
without coming up for air. Interesting as this detail might be, it is taxing for 
the reader, whereas a few well-chosen examples might have sufficed and the 
rest could have been relegated to an appendix. Proper utilization in the text 
itself of the various subdivisions, now found only in the table of contents at 
the end of the book, would help break up and clarify the discussion. 

The very compressed introduction of nine pages surveys the bibli- 
ographies of various problems pertaining to Hans Sachs and to Meistergesang, 
for example: the music of Meistergesang, the evaluation and importance of 
Hans Sachs, humor in Hans Sachs, the devil and the peasant in his works, 
his knowledge of Latin, etc. Although the author does not intend the approxi- 
mately one hundred mentioned items to represent a complete bibliography 
(other titles occur in the text), yet two observations deserve mention. It 
seems almost unbelievable that in a study of this kind not one of the ex- 
cellent works on this field and this author written in this country is mentioned 
(e.g, by Archer Taylor, Clair Hayden Bell, Sister Mary Juliana Schroeder, 
Mrs. Francis H. Ellis—who will be in Germany 1956-57 on a Fulbright grant 
for research on Hans Sachs—and others). And the cited works stem almost 
exclusively from the decade before and after the turn of the century, during 
that period fifty years ago when scholarship on Hans Sachs and Meistergesang 
had been stimulated by Richard Wagner’s opera. One notable exception is 
Bert Nagel’s book of 1952. A clearer presentation of the bibliography would 
have enhanced its value, in any case. 

The first and longest section of the study (A. “Formung als Meister- 
gesang,” pp. 16-101) tells how Hans Sachs reworks, remoulds the story found 
in a source into a Meistergesang. What Mr. Geiger says has here and there 
been told before, but he goes into great detail of every kind to elucidate the 
problem and the methods. We read, for example, that Hans Sachs, for the 
sake of rime or length of strophe, unnecessarily lengthens the material pro- 
vided by his sources or shortens it to fit the limitations imposed by the form, 
or to create a clearer concept. He uses long stereotyped, enumerative lists or 
expands the didactic and admonitory material where the source is much 
simpler. He deletes superfluous introductions or conclusions in a source in 
order to stress the essential parts of the story and to present them in clear 
sequence. Concerning Hans Sachs’s method of reworking his sources Geiger 
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sums up: “Als Hauptregel kann gelten, daf er sich mit gesundem Instinkt und 
kluger Uberlegung auf die Hauptlinie beschrinkt” (p. 23). Thus, usually 
because of the demands made on him by the Meistergesang form, Hans Sachs 
deletes from his sources speeches, questions, answers, motivation, compari- 
sons, unnecessary persons, exposition, repetition, un-German elements. Mr. 
Geiger uses still another approach to the way in which Hans Sachs alters his 
sources by comparing those poems that treat the same theme or story but in 
different form (Zwillingsdichtungen). He finds that the source material is 
usually treated first as a Meistergesang, next as a Spruchgedicht, occasionally 
finally as a Fastnachts piel. The differences in the texts show that a second re- 
working of the same theme from the same source improves the style con- 
siderably. 

A table of forty pages lists the names (301) and authors (87) of all the 
Téne which Hans Sachs used for his profane and for his religious Meister- 
gesdnge. At times he consciously chooses a specific Tom because its name would 
fit in with the title and content (sometimes only the first line) of his Meister- 
gesang. For example, he wrote a Schwank, “Cupido mit dem honig,” in 
Regenbogen’s “SiiSer Ton.” In some cases the agreement is not so obvious, 
but Mr. Geiger believes that a reader truly understands Hans Sachs when he 
can penetrate through the roguish, ironic technique employed by him in 
choosing a Ton for some subtle purpose and meaning. We can further see that 
Hans Sachs changed from one Ton to another, seldom immediately repeating 
the same one, especially as he matured. Mr. Geiger computes further tables 
to show that certain Téne (66) were used only and others (78) predominantly 
for poems with profane-secular content. Conversely, some Téne (110) were 
used only and others (42) predominantly in poems with Biblical-religious 
content; only five Téne were employed equally often for either type of ma- 
terial. Much of Mr. Geiger’s discussion in this matter of the use of Téne seems 
labored, so that he himself almost humorously despairs of arriving at definitive 
conclusions: “Wir kénnten uns deswegen den Kopf zerbrechen, . . . [Ida Hans 
Sachs] . . . gern einfach gefiihlsmafig verfuhr und Regeln ohne Ausnahmen 
oft in den Wolken geschrieben stehen” (p. 95). 

In the last tables of this first section Mr. Geiger divides the years of 
Hans Sachs’s poetic creativity into five periods: 1513-22; 1523-43; 1544-55; 
1556-60; 1561-69. The third period represents the Bliitezeit, and the year 
1548, with 451 Meistergesiinge and Spruchgedichte, is the most prolific. A 
glance at the first lines of the Meistergesénge shows a great variety of formulae, 
ranging from “es war einmal,” from a statement of time, of source, an 
invented dream or vision to a proverb or a didactic statement. “So hat. Hans 
Sachs auch in den Meistergesingen die Schitze einheimischer und fremder 
Literatur seinem Volke naher gebracht und mit groSem Fleif daraus gemacht, 
was seiner Welt entsprach. Seine Motivbehandlung zeigt nicht immer Neues, 
und nicht immer hat er daraus Neues geholt, aber gerade die Meistergesangs- 
form mit ihrem Zwang zu gedrangter Darstellung und ihrer nahen Beziehung 
zur Lyrik war sehr geeignet” (p. ror). 

There is no need to go into similar detail concerning the remaining sec- 
tions: B. “Erzihlerische Gestaltung” (pp. 102-62); C. “GefiihlsduSerung” 
(pp. 163-66); D. “Charakterisierung” (pp. 167-80); E. “Lehre” (pp. 181-95); 
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F. “Schlu8” (pp. 196-98). There is much repetition here, no doubt of neces- 
sity, for Mr. Geiger goes into every aspect, no matter how seemingly unim- 
portant, of Hans Sachs’s profane Meistergesdinge and contrasts them minutely 
with their literary sources. He notes the variations, additions, deletions; he 
analyzes them and attempts to show the poet’s purpose in the changes. 
The result is a rather full characterization of Hans Sachs as a man and an 
artist. No punches are pulled. The good and the bad aspects of the writer 
and his writings are honestly discussed, and, as the brief conclusion would 
indicate, Hans Sachs scores a decisive literary victory over his sources in every 
round of investigation. “Er hat nicht einfach den Quellen nachgeschrieben, 
sondern dem Stoff . . . den Stempel einer bedeutenden und kiinstlerisch begab- 
ten Persénlichkeit aufgedriickt” (p. 198). 


HENRI STEGEMEIER 
University of Illinois 


Dre KUNSTFORMEN DES BAROCKZEITALTERS: VIERZEHN VORTRAGE. Heraus- 
gegeben von Rudolf Stamm. Bern: Francke Verlag, [1956]. Pp. 447; 24 
plates. S. Fr. 13.80. 


ES WAR ein groSes Wagnis fiir einen so gewissenhaften und vorsichtigen 
Forscher wie den Anglisten Rudolf Stamm, dieses Werk herauszugeben, das 
noch einmal ein deutliches Bekenntnis zur Periodenlehre bildet, deren Wert 
jetzt von jiingeren Forschern mehr und mehr angezweifelt wird. Die Frage 
war: Trigt das Barockzeitalter ein einheitliches Gesicht, umfaft ein einziger 
Geist alle Gebiete von Kunst und Leben, und ist er definierbar? So wurden 
vierzehn Vortriige ebensovieler Verfasser hier zusammengefaBt. Sie wurden 
im Wintersemester 1954-55 im Rahmen eines Zyklus gehalten, den die 
Handelshochschule St. Gallen durchfiirhrte, und sind merklich ohne viel 
Verinderungen in dem vorliegenden Buch abgedruckt; bildende Kiinste, 
Musik und die Literaturen der europiischen Vélker werden nach und nach 
behandelt. Voraus geht eine sehr ausgedehnte einleitende Abhandlung von 
Hans Tintelnot iiber die Wege, die man zur Gewinnung der Barockbegriffe 
gegangen war. Dieser sowohl riickblickende wie zielsetzende Vortrag steht 
unter dem Zeichen Heinrich Wélfflins, und ihm folgt das ganze Buch; es bildet 
eine Erweiterung der Kunsthistorischen Grundbegriffe, deren Prinzipien hier 
bis zu den letzten Konsequenzen durchgefiihrt werden. Zu praktischen 
Zwecken sind geniigend Abbildungen beigegeben, um Wirkung und auch 
spite Nachwirkung der bildenden Kunst des Barock bis zum Ende des 19. 
Jahrhunderts vor Augen zu fiihren. Ein vorziiglich ausgewahlter architek- 
tonischer Entwurf aus hochbarocker Zeit, der fiir Kirche, Theater und Palast 
gleich verwendbar war, schmiickt den Umschlag und vermittelt schon viel 
von dem Geist gesteigerter Reprisentation, der—jedenfalls im katholischen 
Siiden—diese drei Michte mit so einheitlichem Geist erfiillt. 

Das Buch selbst konnte nicht einheitlich werden. Aber wenn manches 
noch widerspriichlich und verwirrend wirkt, so hat es umso stirker den Vor- 
zug der Lebendigkeit. Alles strotzt von anregenden und manchmal aufregenden, 
zu vertiefenden und zu bestreitenden, im ganzen aber doch meist zu beja- 
henden Thesen, Anschauungen und Folgerungen. 

Den bildenden Kiinsten sind die ersten fiinf Kapitel gewidmet, dann folgt 
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ein Ubergangskapitel, das sich mit dem Theater beschaftigt, und das siebente 
behandelt die Musik. Im achten Vortrag gibt Fritz Strich riickschauend einen 
Bericht iiber seine eigene Entwicklung in seinem Verhaltnis zum Barock. 
Auch hier zeigt sich: kein Literarhistoriker, Heinrich W6lfflin war sein Lehrer 
und Leiter. Die nachsten Kapitel behandeln die nationalen Literaturen; sie 
enden mit des Herausgebers Rudolf Stamm nur anscheinend im Zweifel 
gestellter Frage: “Englischer Literaturbarock?” Tatsichlich bejaht sie der 
Verfasser sehr energisch, indem er in geschickter Weise die Periode gegen die 
Rennaissance wie gegen die Aufklarung abzugrenzen versucht, wobei er 
zwischen der bei den meisten Anglisten iiberdehnten “Rennaissance” und dem 
Barock eine Periode des “Manierismus” ansetzt. Er zégert allerdings, diesen 
Ausdruck zu gebrauchen, der durch Hermann Vof in der Kunstgeschichte 
allgemein geworden ist, weil ihm pejorative Vorstellungen anhaften und man 
die héchsten Glanzleistungen der Englander, die Shakespeares und seiner 
Zeitgenossen, hier einfiigen miif®te; aber alle Stilbezeichnungen haben mit 
pejorativen Bedeutungen begonnen: Gotik, Barock, Rokoko und auch Klas- 
sizismus. Vom Tode der Kénigin Elisabeth bis zur “Glorious Revolution” ist 
dann ein Literaturzeitalter gewonnen, das einheitliche Ziige aufweist. 

Gegen Ende dieser Periode erscheinen Ziige anderer Art, in Deutschland 
von Sazers Reim dich oder ich fresse dich, in England von Davenants Um- 
dichtungen von Shakespeares Stiicken an. Die Aufklirung ist noch nicht da, 
aber sie wirft ihre Schatten voraus. Dryden und seine Zeitgenossen sind 
tiberdies beeinfluBt vom franzésischen Theater der Zeit Ludwigs XIV. 

Johann Doering und Georg Thiirer hatten relativ leichte Aufgaben in 
ihren Wiirdigungen des spanischen und des deutschen Literatur-Barocks, 
schwer dagegen hatte es Pierre Beausire in seinem Kapitel iiber den franzé- 
sischen. Weder die Astrée von Honoré d’Urfé noch die Geziertheiten des 
Hotel de Rambouillet sind eigentlich Barock, sie sind wie die Entgleisungen 
eines Agrippa d’Aubigné durchaus zum Manierismus zu rechnen. Von 
“Gleichzeitigkeit” kann iibrigens hier nur im Spenglerschen Sinn geredet 
werden. 

Leibniz, wie es sich gehért, schlieBt die Periode ab, ihr weit voraus und 
doch noch stark von ihrem Geiste getrieben. 


Curt VON FABER DU FAuR 
Yale University 


JoHANN CuHristopH GOTTSCHED: BEOBACHTUNGEN UBER DEN GEBRAUCH 
UND MISBRAUCH VIELER DEUTSCHER WORTER UND REDENSARTEN. 
[Edited by] Johannus Hubertus Slangen. Uitgeverij Winants: Heerlen 
{n.d.]. Pp. 405. 

THIS POCTORAL dissertation (submitted to the University of Utrecht) is a 

new critical edition of Gottsched’s Beobachtungen, in fact the only reprint of 

that work since its first appearance in 1758. Prof. H. Sparnay, who called 
attention to the value of the long-neglected Beobachtungen in 1943 (Neo- 
philologus, xx1x, 166-72) is the sponsor. 

The edition consists of the editor’s ““Einleitung”’ (pp. 1-34), Gottsched’s 

Beobachtungen (dedicatory epistle: pp. 37-38; “Vorrede’’: pp. 39-45; the text 

proper, which is arranged in a series of articles, each headed by the key words 
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discussed and placed alphabetically on the basis of the first word in the head- 
ing: pp. 46-243; index of the words listed in the headings: pp. 224-52), the 
editor’s notes to the text (pp. 253-396), a brief conclusion (pp. 397-98), and a 
bibliography (pp. 399-405). 

In the first two sections of his introduction, ‘“Historisches” and “Gott- 
scheds sprachliche Grundsitze,” the editor covers familiar ground without 
bringing anything new. The next two sections, “Gottsched als Lexikograph” 
and the detailed discussion of the Beobachtungen, present primarily the results 
of independent investigation. I shall summarize briefly the most significant 
points. 

The Beobachtungen constitute the culminating work in Gottsched’s 
various efforts on behalf of the lexicography of the German language. Orig- 
inally, the work had been undertaken (1756), at Gottsched’s instigation, by 
his pupil Christian Gottlob Kélner. The latter, however, was forced to with- 
draw from the task in 1757 after completing about a third of the present text. 
Gottsched continued alone and published the completed work in 1758. 

Slangen demonstrates successfully that Gottsched was the first to carry 
on the study of synonyms (for German) in the modern sense. Unlike his prede- 
cessors, Gottsched does not regard synonyms as words more or less identical 
in meaning. He is aware, from the very beginning of his lexicographical work, 
that synonyms, or as he says “die vermeynten gleichgiiltigen Wérter,” usually 
reveal, on closer examination, various distinctions in connotation and usage. 
In practice, however, this judicious insight is severely restricted by his pe- 
dantic adherence to a rationalistic ideal that admits only the test of logic. 
His general procedure in the Beobachtungen is to enumerate the various con- 
ceptual meanings of a key word, to delimit it from related words, and to 
offer illustrations of proper and improper usage. Sometimes, where usage 
shows an apparently meaningless variation, as in the case of nouns with two 
genders, he will try to superimpose a nonexistent distinction. Thus die Armut 
is, according to him, the abstract noun “poverty,” whereas das Armut repre- 
sents the collective “the poor” (“zeiget den ganzen Haufen von Armen an’’). 
Generally, however, he considers it a flaw if a language contains expressions 
not differentiated “usefully” from others already available for the same pur- 
pose. He is, therefore, tireless in his efforts to get rid of “nichtsbedeutende 
unniitze Wérter.” Most frequently, as is to be expected from Gottsched, the 
ban is directed against foreign borrowings, regional peculiarities and, above 
all, neologisms, whether they be metaphoric extensions from the poets or 
coinages from the learned sphere, particularly the Kansleisprache. For 
example, he condemns the practice of prefixing, without any apparent reason, 
an- to words (e.g., anheute for heute, ansonst for sonst, anerkennen for erkennen. 
anbei for bei, etc.), which was begun, according to him, by “einige Ober 
deutsche, zumal Publicisten und Verfasser von Staatsschriften” (p. 53). 

The final part of Slangen’s introduction establishes the relationship of the 
work to its sources and its subsequent influence on the lexicographers of the 
eighteenth century. The only significant outside source is Frisch’s Teutsch- 
Lateinisches Worterbuch (1741), with which, however, Gottsched often dis- 
agrees. Pater Dornbliith’s Observationes (1755) are frequently mentioned, but 
of course only in order to serve as the object of polemic attacks. As for the in- 
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fluence of Gottsched’s Beobachtungen, Slangen compares them in detail with 
the works of subsequent eighteenth-century lexicographers, in particular with 
Adelung’s Versuch eines vollstindigen grammatisch-kritischen Woérterbuches der 
Hochdeutschen Mundart. (1774-80), S. J. E. Stosch’s Versuch in richtiger 
Bestimmung der gleichbedeutenden Worter der deutschen Sprache (1773-80), the 
same author’s Kritische Anmerkungen iiber die gleichbedeutenden Worter der 
deutschen Sprache (1775), and J. F. Heynatz’s Versuch eines Deutschen Anti- 
barbarus (1790). The conclusion is that, although Adelung and Stosch are 
anxious to dissociate themselves from Gottsched, they as well as Heynatz 
owe a great deal to him, particularly to the Beobachtungen, and carry on the 
work for the unification of the German language in the tradition established 
by him. 

This conclusion is actually drawn by Slangen from his detailed notes to 
the text. For every article by Gottsched there is a corresponding section of 
commentary by the editor, in all 143 pages. Unfortunately, it is difficult 
properly to evaluate these notes, since Slangen fails to give anywhere the 
customary introductory orientation in regard to his method and aims. In 
general, he summarizes—often, it seems to me, needlessly—Gottsched’s re- 
marks on a given expression and collates them with the comments of other 
eighteenth-century lexicographers, whenever they happen to treat the same 
expressions. Thus he seems consistently to cite Frisch, Adelung, Stosch, 
Heynatz, and Wachter (Glossarium Germanicum, 1737). Beyond this, he tries 
to round out the historical picture for a given expression, particularly when 
the eighteenth-century lexicographers disagree, by submitting further data, 
generally drawn from modern scholarly dictionaries. 

It is this latter phase of Slangen’s work that is open to criticism, primarily 
because he relies too exclusively on Grimm’s DW B. It is true that in his bibli- 
ography he lists other dictionaries (Weigand, Kluge-Gétze, Paul, Dornseiff, 
Kretschmer), but it is not evident from his comments that he used them con- 
sistently. Thus, e.g., in connection with Gottsched’s remarks on Rodomon- 
taden Slangen concludes: “ ... sonst aber [i.e., outside the Beobachtungen] 
begegnet dieses Wort in keinem mir zu Diensten stehenden deutschen Worter- 
buch, auch nicht im DWB” (p. 343). However, Kluge-Gétze (11th ed., 1934) 
gives a succinct account of the source and the pertinent dates of this word 
(cf. also Weigand’s DW B). In other instances Kluge-Gétze gives information 
that is at least more up to date than what Slangen has been able to find (cf. 
e.g.: Gegenstand/ V orwurf, niedertrichtig/hochtrichtig, Pack/ Packet, Pomp). 

It likewise remains unexplained why Slangen completely ignores other 
modern dictionaries, particularly Triibner’s DWB and Schulz-Basler’s 
Deutsches Fremdwérterbuch or why, in questions of grammar, Behagel’s 
Deutsche Syntax and Paul’s Deutsche Grammatik are not consulted (all four 
works are not listed in the bibliography). A few checks show that especially 
Triibner’s DWB often covers the same ground as Slangen and usually in a 
more precise manner (some of the articles refer to the Beobachtungen/). 
Notable instances where Triibner’s DWB could have been consulted with 
profit are: AufschluB, abhanden kommen, Anstand, Auskunft, aufschneiden, 
beschlagen, sich ereignen, erwecken, Gehalt, Laffe/Léffel, nutzen/niitzen. In a 
few instances also Schulz-Basler’s DFWB supplies needed information: 
Paket, parteilich, Pridicant. 
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Slangen also fails, as far as I can see, to draw on special studies of words; 
for example, there is no reference to Hans Sperber’s “Der Einflu® des Pietis- 
mus auf die Sprache des 18. Jh.s” (DVjs., vimt [1930], 497 ff.), where detailed 
information on Aufschlu£ is available. It is possible, of course, that Slangen 
in principle restricts himself to dictionaries for his secondary information; but 
if so, an explicit statement to this effect would have been in order. 

It is also disconcerting to find that Slangen sometimes does not use his 
sources with the necessary philological precision or completeness. Thus, he 
says in regard to Wehmut: “ .. . in den Worterbiichern erst bei Stieler auf- 
gefiihrt vgl. DWB 14, 117 f.” (p. 318). To be exact, the statement should 
read “in den hd. Wérterbiichern.” Again, the development of schwierig as 
described by Slangen on the basis of Grimm’s DWB is rather puzzling— 
because he fails to mention the pertinent fact that schwierig (‘difficilis’) 
originally was associated with schwiirig (‘ulcerosus’) as well as with schwer. 
(DW B, tx, 2620). There are also two glaring instances where Slangen does not 
read Gottsched’s text accurately. The following statement implies that 
Gottsched derives the French word paquet from the German Paket: ‘Dieses 
letztere Wort [Paket] (im 16. Jh. dem Franzésichen entnommen, sagt das 
DWB;; G[ottsched] meint: das Umgekehrte ware der Fall!) hat schliesslich 
den Sieg [iiber Pack] davongetragen” (p. 269). Actually Gottsched says: 
“...ein Pack,...wovon das franzésische Paquet herkémmt” (p. 74). 
Again, in connection with schlecht, it is not correct to say: “F und A erkennen 
also die Neigung zum Verichtlichen hin, welche Bedeutung W[achter] 1425 
und G[ottsched] 269 f. unerwihnt lassen” (p. 348). Gottsched’s text clearly 
refers to the pejorative usage: “Auch von sittlichen Handlungen, die nicht 
recht gut sind, saget man wohl: das ist ein schlechtes Bezeugen, ein schlechtes 
Verfahren, eine schlechte Auffiihrung” (p. 183). 

Finally, a question in regard to the “Register.” Gottsched’s “Register” 
seems to record only words that appear in the headings. Words discussed in 
the text but not listed separately in the headings are apparently not included. 
Would it not have been useful to supplement Gottsched’s “Register” with an 
index of words receiving significant comment but not listed in the “Register” 
(e.g., Anstand, entwickeln, Wehmut)? 

In conclusion, I should like to emphasize that Slangen’s notes, in spite 
of the shortcomings mentioned, present a considerable amount of useful infor- 
mation. In particular, the collations of various eighteenth-century lexi- 
cographers make it possible to see at a glance the trend in the usage of a 
given expression and to spot specific problems that otherwise might be 
overlooked. 


ApoLpH D. WEINBERGER 
Syracuse University 


DIDEROT EN ALLEMAGNE. Par Roland Mortier. Paris: Presses Universitaires 
de France, 1954. Pp. 464. 


DOCTOR MORTIER’s book is a major contribution to eighteenth-century 
scholarship and, as far as Diderot studies are concerned, fills a gap which had 
been regretted by scholars for a long time. It takes its place beside R. L. 
Cru’s Diderot as a Disciple of English Thought and Manlio D. Busnelli’s 
Diderot et Italie. However, it differs from these two works by its method and 
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scope. Since Diderot was little influenced by German writers or philosophers 
(the German influence which does exist is largely of a personal nature and 
cannot be clearly defined) and since, on the other hand, his work played an 
important role during a decisive period of German intellectual and cultural 
development, Dr. Mortier had to solve a special problem: Diderot, in his 
relationship to Germany, is the active force, and the foreign country is the 
receptive or reacting medium. M. D. Busnelli had touched on this problem as 
far as Italy is concerned, but had limited himself to a few outstanding exam- 
ples. It is precisely a limitation of this kind which Dr. Mortier intends to over- 
come. There exist, he stresses, competent studies on the relationship between 
Diderot and several famous German writers; but these studies, valuable as 
they are, isolate a number of personal exchanges and separate them from the 
broader intellectual and cultural currents of the period. Nobody will deny the 
danger of this isolation; on the other hand, the perspective chosen by Dr. 
Mortier easily leads one to sacrifice the intricate problems of the meeting of 
great minds to a study of the broad diffusion of an author’s opus, the reception 
accorded it and the reaction it provoked. The title of Dr. Mortier’s book, 
Diderot en Allemagne, is indicative of this approach. 

In order to carry out his project Dr. Mortier had to include a host of 
minor writers and to consult a vast number of periodicals and newspapers, a 
partly thankless task which taxes the historian’s patience and puts a heavy 
demand on his literary skill and his talent of organization. The only compen- 
sating feature in this type of inquiry is that it permits the critic to trace the 
cultural life in general—in the present case that of Germany during the 
Aufkliérung, the Sturm und Drang and the period of Romanticism. Dr. 
Mortier has succeeded in presenting an animate and very instructive picture. 

There are, of course, some arid stretches. The quotations, summaries 
or expositions showing the incomprehension, the petty, narrow criticism 
which Diderot’s ideas met among the representatives of self-satisfied, prin- 
cipled rationalism, of moralizing orthodoxy or bigotry, become at times 
oppressive. The reader wonders why these inferior writers are treated in such 
detail. Are we not already sighing in despair under the weight of endlessly 
accumulating literary or philosophic treasures of the past which scholarship 
keeps uncovering or re-editing and reintrepreting! There is no longer time 
to read, let alone to study the masterpieces. Would it not have been better to 
present the testimonies of ignorance, mediocrity and incomprehension in a 
general summary, to devise some rubriques under which they can conveniently 
be classified and put away once and forever! One feels also that the detailed 
treatment of this material occasionally exerted a negative influence on the 
analysis of those texts which express the admiration or criticism of Diderot 
by major German writers. Dr. Mortier tends to use the same method of 
presentation for all those who voiced their approval or rejection of Diderot. 
With great patience and objectivity he lists various opinions, links them with 
the history of ideas or of literary forms characteristic of the period under 
consideration and occasionally evaluates the accuracy or inaccuracy of the 
critics’ interpretation of Diderot’s works. This uniformity of method has un- 
doubtedly many advantages, but it does not permit the author to deal with 
the complex and subtle questions of the effect Diderot’s thought and art had 
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upon the leading minds of Germany. Though Dr. Mortier certainly does not 
lack understanding of the individuality of the writers whom he discusses (his 
book offers excellent observations on Hamann, Lessing, Herder, Goethe, 
Schiller and others), his remarks on questions of influence or inner relation- 
ship do not show that he has considered carefully enough the curious inter- 
action of cause and effect, as well as the imponderables in the intricate 
process by which ideas are received, assimilated, transformed or rejected. I 
would not attribute this shortcoming to any lack of knowledge, but rather to 
Dr. Mortier’s preoccupation with the general character of the period and with 
a host of minor authors. His approach seems at times too passive, too neutral 
and statistical for those instances where we encounter an exchange or a battle 
of ideas between great authors, where a creative mind discovers for itself and 
for us an essential feature of Diderot’s thought and art. In such encounters 
even an “erroneous” interpretation is at times valuable since it is the result 
of convictions, orientations, or of a preoccupation with ideas and expressions 
which differ significantly from those of Diderot. 

Dr. Mortier is particularly to be commended for his impartiality and 
freedom from nationalism. His fairness was put to a hard test by many of the 
German authors with whom he had to deal. He not only penetrates with 
great acumen the various disguises (theological, moral or logical) under which 
their nationalistic vanity, smugness or stupidity hide, but he also resists the 
temptation of paying those authors back in their own coin. He carefully 
points out that the incomprehension and the prejudices with which Diderot’s 
philosophic opinions often met in Germany are surprisingly similar to those 
one finds among Diderot’s enemies or critics in France. Still, Dr. Mortier 
would not have gone too far if he had added that there existed among the 
rationalists and the Protestant theologians in Germany a pettiness, a self- 
righteous parochialism and bigotry that were rare among the French critics. 
The latter were more venomous and mordant, more insidious and crafty, but 
they benefited even in their faults from the breadth and the cosmopolitan air 
of the culture that surrounded them, as well as from the great intellectual 
fermentation in which they participated. 

It probably was the preoccupation with a éofal picture of Diderot’s rela- 
tionship to and reception in Germany that made the author adopt a somewhat 
unfortunate method of dividing his material. He takes up one aspect of 
Diderot’s work after the other: drama and dramatic theory, direction of and 
contribution to the Encyclopédie, the narrative works, esthetics and finally 
philosophy. To each of these aspects Dr. Mortier devotes a separate chapter. 
This sequence is, as it were, set between an introductory chapter dealing with 
Diderot’s contacts with Germans in France and during his voyages, and a 
final chapter, entitled L’homme et la légende and dealing with the image which 
several Germans formed of Diderot’s personality. The author also discusses in 
this chapter the origin of the conception of Diderot as a “téte allemande,” a 
Diderot who by emotional disposition and cast of mind was said to be German 
rather than French. 

What makes the division adopted by Dr. Mortier unfortunate, in my 
opinion, is the claim that it has an objective basis in the history of Diderot’s 
writings in Germany. Diderot’s works are said to have become known to the 
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German public in successive stages, and these stages, it is claimed, coincide 
with the division into various forms of Diderot’s philosophic and literary 
production. Every reader of Diderot en Allemagne will soon discover that such 
an assertion is valid only in part and that the general rule is frequently 
violated by exceptions. The author recognizes this de facto, but maintains the 
principle of an identity of chronological sequence and sequence of genres or 
fields. As a result he is forced to make a number of confusing adjustments. 

The division also exerts a disturbing influence upon Dr. Mortier’s very 
presentation of Diderot’s works and their reception, for in the latter’s mind, as 
has often been observed, everything was connected with everything. The most 
damaging effect of the division is, however, to be observed in those sections 
that deal with the evaluation of Diderot’s thought or art by the great German 
authors. Though it is true that his works became known to them in sections 
which reflect different aspects of his ideas (an observation which is equally 
valid for other countries), these authors went beyond the specific field or form 
of expression and discovered the creative mind itself, which embraces all 
special fields and contains all forms. Moreover, it is the totality, the complete 
pattern, of Lessing’s, Herder’s, Goethe’s, or Varnhagen von Enses’ judgment 
which interests the historian and the modern interpreter of Diderot. Only the 
contributors to some of the periodicals and the minor critics limited them- 
selves to a single aspect of his work. 

I can see only two advantages in the author’s method of presentation; it 
permitted him to order the vast amount of material which he had collected 
from the Tageskritik, and it enabled him to show how one definite aspect of 
Diderot’s work was evaluated in different periods. Since Dr. Mortier combined 
in his book the history of Diderot’s fame in Germany with that of Germany’s 
cultural development between 1750 and 1850 (rarely have the nature of the 
agent and the medium as well as their interaction been studied and presented 
with such a fine sense of balance), he had to adopt some form of division by 
groups of works or fields of interest. However, this division should have been 
supplemented by one which was more suited to the outstanding authors. 

Dr. Mortier has accumulated in his study such a wealth of material, he 
has read and described such a vast number of books, treatises, periodicals and 
newspapers, that it would be unfair and petty to point out a few inaccuracies 
of dates or pagination and to quarrel with him over some of his interpretations. 
The following minor observations serve only the purpose of marginal notes: 
I find Dr. Mortier unfair to Grimm, though I sympathize with the reason for 
his unfairness—his strong liking for Diderot. Certainly, Grimm was tyran- 
nical and pompous. Yet, Diderot owes much to Grimm’s tyranny, and so do 
all Diderot scholars. Would Diderot have written the Salons without Grimm? 
Would he ever have finished several of his works without his friend’s relentless 
urging and pushing? Would there be such a rich and varied history of Diderot 
en Allemagne without Grimm and his Correspondance littéraire? I am convinced 
that Diderot would have invented Grimm if he had not met him. He needed 
a benevolent tyrant. He even transformed his wife into one, though he was 
hardly successful in maintaining her benevolent disposition. The author com- 
mits a few errors with regard to the material sent out in the Correspondance 
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littéraire; the various subscribers did not receive identical copies; Grimm ear- 
marked certain works for certain courts. The Gotha copy, the only one that is 
fairly well known today, was just one among many. It is rash to assert that 
only the first two parts of the Réve de d’Alembert were known in Germany 
and that the Swite de l’entretien did not circulate. The dialogue to which Dr. 
Mortier refers on page 365 is very probably the Swite de l’entretien. He un- 
justly criticizes the present writer’s assumption that all three parts were 
known. (On the question of the Réve de d’Alembert manuscripts in Germany 
see the recent excellent article by Jean De Booy, “Quelques renseignements 
inédits sur un manuscrit du Réve de d’Alembert,” Neophilologus, xt [1956].) 

The present writer may also be permitted to mention that some of his 
remarks on Goethe and Diderot as well as on Schiller and Diderot were not 
accurately understood by Dr. Mortier, who evidently knows German quite 
well but occasionally seems to be uncertain with regard to shades of meaning. 
This assertion could easily be proved by some of his translations and/or inter- 
pretations of Hegel, Hamann and Herder. I hasten to add that the errors are 
slight. Dr. Mortier fails to do justice to the relationship between Hegel and 
Diderot, one which has to be studied also in the light of Hegelianism in gen- 
eral. Jean Hyppolite’s exemplary study of Hegel’s Phaenomenologie seems to 
have escaped the notice of Dr. Mortier, who is in general admirably well 
informed. 

The merits of the present study are so numerous and great that it would 
be unjust to end on what might sound like a note of criticism. The author has 
made a splendid contribution, not only to Diderot studies and to our knowl- 
edge of French literature but also to the history of the German Enlighten- 
ment and to Comparative Literature. For his thorough documentation, his 
excellent scholarship, his differentiating interpretation of various cultures 
and his lively presentation he deserves the praise and deep gratitude of all 
students of the Enlightenment. 

HERBERT DIECKMANN 
Harvard University 


GEsUND BEI GOETHE: EINE WoRTMONOGRAPHIE. Von Gertrud Hager. 
(Deutsche Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin: Veréffentlichungen 
des Instituts fiir deutsche Sprache und Literatur, No. 5.) Berlin: 
Akademie-Verlag, 1955. Pp. 51, Paper, DM rr. 


IN DIESER “Wortmonographie” untersucht Gertrud Hager das Vorkommen, 
die ““Bedeutungsstruktur” (nach physiologischen, psychologischen, ethischen 
und dsthetischen Gesichtspunkten) und die Erscheinungsbedingungen des 
Wortes gesund bei Goethe, fiir dessen Weltanschauung und dichterisches 
Schaffen der Begriff des Gesunden in seinen mannigfachen Abwandlungen 
charakterologisch bedeutsam ist. 

Ein reiches Material aus den dichterischen, wissenschaftlichen und 
asthetisch-kritischen Werken des Dichters, aus seinen autobiographischen 
Aufzeichnungen sowie aus seinen Briefen und Gesprichen ist hier sorgfiltig 
zusammengetragen und verstandnisvoll interpretiert. Die Verfasserin unter- 
scheidet und analysiert vier “Hauptbedeutungen” des Wortes und deren 
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Schattierungen, die sie dann in einem um den Begriff der “Pragnanz” ge- 
ordneten Schema von vier Feldern (Befinden, Wirkung, Veranlagung, Wesen) 
anschaulich darstellt, wobei jedes dieser Begriffsfelder von den angrenzenden 
(psychologisch und logisch nahestehenden) Begriffen umgeben ist, denen 
weiterhin die beziiglich negierenden Begriffe beigeordnet sind. 

Die Abschnitte, die den Begriff des Gesunden in den Zusammenhingen 
zwischen kérperlichem Befinden und Seelenleben und in der Verbindung der 
Asthetik mit naturwissenschaftlichen (vor allem botanischen) Erkenntnissen 
wie auch seine Anwendung auf Goethes dichterisches Gestalten und in seinem 
Kampf gegen die Romantik darstellen, wirken besonders iiberzeugend in ihrer 
gedanklichen Entwicklung und stilistischen Formulierung. 

ZweckmafBige Anmerkungen und eine ausfiihrliche Belegsammlung aus 
Goethes Werken erhéhen die Brauchbarkeit dieser einsichtigen und metho- 
disch zuverlaissigen Arbeit, die durch Prof. W. Schadewaldt angeregt ist. Die 
Belegsammlung ist als Vorarbeit zu dem Artikel iiber das Wort gesund fiir das 
in Vorbereitung befindliche umfassende Goethe-Wérterbuch gedacht. 


Ericu FuNKE 
The State University of Iowa 


Tue Prince or Homsurc. By Heinrich von Kleist. Translated with an Intro- 
duction by Charles E. Passage. New York: The Liberal Arts Press, 1956. 
Pp. xxviii+83. $.75. 


TRANSLATION of a drama into verse is so highly personal an undertaking that 
in all probability no two individuals would be entirely content with each 
other’s renderings. Such an arduous effort is indeed a labor of love, and 
serious translators should be encouraged rather than dealt with too severely 
by reviewers and critics. 

Professor Passage deserves credit for having made a new translation of 
Kleist’s Prinz Friedrich von Homburg in a style and idiom which are somewhat 
closer to present-day American usage. If to one generation the translation by 
Hermann Hagedorn, published in 1913 in Volume tv of the German Classics, 
seems in part more poetic, one must bear in mind that style, diction, and 
idiom do change in the course of time. What one generation regards as poetic 
may seem somewhat stiff, heavy, and almost outmoded to another. If man’s 
life span were long enough, it would be both interesting and instructive to 
compare these two translations with one that might appear in the year 2,000 
after another interval of about equal length. Great dramas should be trans- 
lated anew from time to time to bring them closer to succeeding generations, 
which sometimes find an older style dull and affected. 

This new rendering avoids such stilted expressions, used by Hagedorn, 
as meseems, by faith, i’ faith, hath he, oped, the Ramin, unto one, ere, erelong, 
twixt, he needs must halt, yester eve, athwart, I go but to the Castle, hither, whither, 
thither, disenthrall, on your head be it, and that were. 

Kleist’s diction in Prinz Friedrich von Homburg is much more closely 
akin to that of the German poetic realists than to the grandiloquent rhetorical 
style of much of Schiller’s verse. Consequently, in translating this drama, one 
often finds it exceedingly difficult to maintain a style of dignity and at the 
same time of realistic vigor without becoming commonplace or even trite. 
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Dr. Passage designates Kleist’s verse and sentence structure as crabbed 
(p. xx). The reader who looks for smoothly flowing verse and a highly refined, 
elevated style in Kleist’s drama will seek in vain. For his style is unique; it is 
the expression of a nervous temperament, of a harrowed, tortured exist- 
ence, of questioning of life, and of an outlook that is far removed from Olym- 
pian serenity. One need merely compare the opening lines of Goethe’s 
Iphigenie auf Tauris with passages from Kleist’s Penthesilea to become thor- 
oughly aware of striking differences in cadence, tempo, smoothness, melody, 
sonority, and diction. It is probably impossible to reproduce in English the 
pulsating vigor, the crisp incisiveness, the throbbing, racing tempo, the 
frequent staccato-like effect, the jerky rhythm and the nervous intensity 
which are so characteristic of Kleist’s highly individualized style. 

Hagedorn’s translation preserved the numbering of scenes as determined 
in the German original by the coming and going of personages on the stage. 
Dr. Passage has numbered the scenes on the basis of change in the stage 
background. However, the new translation has the marked practical ad- 
vantage of numbered lines, thereby facilitating comparison with the original; 
moreover, the numbers of acts and scenes are indicated at the top of each page. 
The translation has one verse less than the German; the difference is based 
on re-numbering of lines 258 to 260 of the original. 

Since Kleist himself took considcrable liberty with the iambic pentameter 
of Homburg, a translator should be accorded even more metrical freedom be- 
cause of the added difficulties that beset him. The meter of Dr. Passage’s 
translation is decidedly irregular; in fact, many lines are not pure iambic 
pentameter. Obviously, proper names like Homburg, Friedrich, Colonel 
Kottwitz, Arthur, and Hennings are not easy to fit into a regular metric 
pattern. Here and there one might wish for added irregularity in the meter 
for the sake of the style. For example, “Leaf of willow” (46 f.), “I asked of 
vanguard on the Hackel Heights” (393), “To City Hall” (1407), read more 
smoothly when the definite article is inserted. One should not chide the trans- 
lator for occasionally giving free renderings in order to eke out the meter. 
The translation is accurate enough to indicate that he is at home in the 
German language and that such liberties are taken for a definite purpose. 

The translation has good lines, but awkward ones as well. A few examples 
of the latter may suffice: Nun bin ich auf die Fabel nur begierig, die er ersinnen 
wird becomes “But I am teased to hear what fable now he will invent” (89 f.). 
“To rearward of the castle” is not a pleasing rendering of hinterm Schlosse 
(114). Neither is “I recommend you rest” for dir empfehl’ ich Ruhe (347), 
nor “Be governed” for regier’ dich wohl (350). ““When you decay” (369) for 
wenn ihr zerfallt suggests moldering in the grave. “Have you room to offer 
shelter of your house to guests” (497 f.) is far inferior to Hagedorn’s version, 
which reads: “Can you make room to shelter guests?” “Let be, let be,’ (535) 
for LaL, la mich is inelegant. “The motion of your mercy” (1123) is awkward 
for Regung deiner Gnade. Hagedorn’s translation of Ich denk mir eine andre 
Wendung aus, “T’ll try to put it in some other way,” is simpler than “I must 
devise some other turn of phrase” (1334). 

Some lines give the impression of having been done hurriedly. On the 
other hand, much of the translation is good, simple and straightforward. A 
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judicious combination of lines by Hagedorn and by Dr. Passage might be 
preferable to either of the two translations as such. 

Dr. Passage asserts (p. xx) that “the text contains not a single passage 
that is poetically memorable out of context.’”’ This reviewer suggests at least 
two such passages, namely Homburg’s monologue beginning “Das Leben 
nennt der Derwisch eine Reise” (1286 ff.) and the stirring speech by Kottwitz 
as he intercedes with the Elector on Homburg’s behalf (1570 ff.) 

In six pages of small type the introduction presents an English translation 
of Livy’s Ab Urbe Condita, Book VIII, Chapters 30-35, as a source for Kleist’s 
drama. Important as this may seem, a summary would have sufficed and 
would have left space for a characterization of the principal personages of the 
play and for an interpretation of the motivation as rooted in character and 
situation. That the latter presents problems is indicated by the great variety 
of such interpretations in the large body of critical literature. 

Some comments on the drama are a bit surprising. Thus “the humor 
inherent in the Prince himself” is characterized as “modern” (p. xxi). It is 
indeed not easy to find humor in him in the harrowing experience which he 
undergoes. The Prince’s somnambulism is called absurd (p. xxi). Here the 
point has been missed completely, for the portrayal of Homburg in the open- 
ing scenes in a somnambulistic state is a subtle device to lay his soul bare by 
stripping him of the inhibitions of his waking hours. Just as in Kathchen von 
Heilbronn, Kleist has here used this effective means of characterization. Again, 
it is difficult to sense that “‘a certain waggishness lurks beneath the total 
drama” (p. xxi). This comment is in striking contrast with the opinion of 
Friedrich Hebbel, who pronounced Prinz Friedrich von Homburg a tragedy in 
which the mere threat of death achieves what death alone accomplishes in all 
other tragedies, namely the moral clarification and transfiguration of the hero. 

On the whole, this new translation is to be welcomed as a further attempt 
to bring Kleist’s greatest drama to the attention of American readers. Its 
merits outweigh its weaknesses. Unfortunately, there are serious errors in the 
introductory characterization of the drama. 

Joun C. BLANKENAGEL 
Wesleyan University 


MeEDpEA. Franz Grillparzer. Translated by Arthur Burkhard. Third, revised 
edition. Yarmouthport, Mass.: The Register Press, 1956. Pp. 120. 


AMERICAN friends of Grillparzer have reason to be grateful to Arthur Burk- 
hard, for he has now, together with Henry H. Stevens, published translations 
of the thirteen dramas, all of which are available in attractively printed single 
volumes. When will a like service be done for Goethe and Schiller, to name no 
others? 

Medea was first translated by Burkhard in 1941, and well translated; 
what need, then, for continued revision? The very fact of revising speaks 
for an unusual conscientiousness in the translator, while at the same time it is 
a tacit admission that no translation of a literary masterwork, particularly 
one in verse, can ever hope to be more than relatively good. In the word 
“relatively” lies the catch: the translator has had to make choices, but per- 
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haps he should have made different ones? Obviously, Burkhard has sub- 
sequently felt that what was good could be still better, and he has been willing 
to scrap the old in favor of the new. Scrutiny of Act I shows that only three 
pages stand now precisely as they were fifteen years ago. Also, it is a pleasure 
to report that in nearly every case the new wording is an improvement. Let 
me illustrate. 10: “Hinweg ihr aus des heitern Lebens Nahe!” 1941: “Let both 
begone from life’s serene domain!” 1956: “Away with you from life’s serene 
domain!” Clearly, the new version is more forceful, conveys better the in- 
tensity of the original. 

100: “Ist er derselbe, der dich stiirmisch freite . . . ” 1941: “Is he the one 
that wooed you with wild fury. ... ” 1956: “Is he the same that once with 
passion wooed. .. . ” Here it is a new and, I think, correct interpretation of 
“stiirmisch” that has motivated the change: “wild fury” is not quite the right 
picture of a successful wooer, but “passion” comports well with “Sturm,” 
which can be forceful without being “savage.” 

Thus having set the stage, as it were, for a discussion of some niceties of 
verse translation, I should like to argue a few points in which the new version, 
in my judgment, might well have forsaken the old one. 

5of.: (Gora): “Was? / Meinst du, ich schwiege? 1956:” “What? / Must 
I be silent?” I take “Was?” as exclamatory, not as a real question, replying 
to Medea’s vehement “Gora!” If “What” is kept, I would print it “What!” 
But I think something else is called for: “I hear you!” perhaps, or “Let me be!”’ 
Then, the word “must” takes out the personal reply to the personal challenge. 
I would suggest: “You think I’ll hold my tongue?” or “You think that I’ll 
keep still?” 

69: “Kaum ist’s ein Mond, da euch das Meer von sich stieB, / Unwillig, 
...” 1956: “A month, not even, since the angry sea / Cast you ashore, ...” 
The phrase “cast you ashore” is tco neutral, misses the implication that the 
sea (not just “angry,” which merely means agitated water) got rid of them. 
I would say, “Less than a month ago, the angered sea spewed you ashore 
(on land).” 

103: “Den Widerstand besiegte der Betriibten. . . . ” 1956: “Broke down 
resistance in a downcast maid... . ” I think it imperative to say “the down- 
cast maid:” this is not just anyone, it is the woman on whom everything 
hinges. 

111: “Was rasest du in deiner tollen Wut?” 1956: “What need to cry 
with mad and frantic rage?”’ Here and in the following case we encounter a 
persistent problem: padding. English, being largely monosyllabic, takes 
fewer syllables than German to express a given thought; if we translate with 
metrical exactness, we have extra space to fill. The padding, if it is unavoida- 
ble, must be appropriate. It is sound to write “mad and frantic,” but “what 
need to cry” is incorrect, as all Medea says is “why.” I would say “Why 
do you rant so?” or: “What means this outcry?” 

121: “In andre Lander, unter andre Vélker / Hat uns ein Gott gefiihrt 
in seinem Zorn...,” 1956: “...Some god has led us in his righteous 
wrath. ...” The word “righteous” has a biblical flavor, which is incongru- 
ous, but is also incorrect: Medea as a pagan would not concede that the 
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wrath is justified; she only feels its adverse effect. A neutral adjective could 
be found, but why not take the same liberty as Grillparzer often does and 
shorten the line? 

If this critical analysis seems to belittle Burkhard’s fine work, let me 
quote a passage which shows off his excellence (Medea is speaking): 


Since I am foreign here, from distant lands, 

And unacquainted with this country’s customs, 
They hold me in contempt, look down on me, 

And I appear to them an uncouth savage, 

The lowest, meanest, last of all mankind, 

I who was first in my own native land. 

I will do gladly things that I am told 

But only tell me what, instead of chiding! 

(To Creusa) You are, I see, of modest, winning ways, 
So self-contained, at one within yourself; 

That happy gift some god denied to me. 

Yet I will learn, learn willingly and well. 

You know what pleases him, what makes him glad, 
Help me find favor in my husband’s eyes, 

I will be grateful. 


In conclusion, I must express regret that these translations are priced so 
high as to be virtually out of the student’s reach. I wonder if this is not a 
miscalculation: the chief potential market for these translations is in the col 
leges. Since German literature has been poorly represented for years in the 
American book trade, I should like to see translations of this high quality as 
widely distributed as possible. 

BayYARD Quincy MorGAN 
Stanford University 


Hernricu Herne: AN INTERPRETATION. By Barker Fairley. Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press, 1954. Pp. 176. 15s. ($2.40.) 


Hernricu HEINE: Two Stuptes oF His THoucut AND FEELING. By William 
Rose. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1956. Pp. vii+-163. 18s. ($2.90.) 


PROFESSOR FAIRLEY attempts to discover a unity in Heine by tracing out 
in his verse and prose certain persistent and ubiquitous images, most of them 
somehow connected with the theater. Whether the attempt is wholly suc- 
cessful one may doubt, but one cannot doubt that it opens our eyes to a way 
of looking at Heine that will almost surely prove fruitful for future studies. 
The seminal value of this monograph may well be great. From the final chap- 
ter, “Conclusions,” one wonders if the author himself realizes all the impli- 
cations of the evidence he has turned up, and especially does one wonder if 
there are not other images in Heine, just as central as those examined, and 
just as worthy to be put under the microscope. To mention only the most 
obvious: the dream. But be this as it may, we are grateful for what we have. 

The images—the author is willing to call them also “themes” or “motifs” 
(p. 160)—here explored are: “Song within Song,” “Music and Dance,” 
“Chorus and Procession,” “Theatre and Ceremony,” “Carnival and Cos- 
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tume,” “Animals,” “Heaven and Hell.” Of these “song within song” is the 
only one widely used in Das Buch der Lieder. It is also the one the reader is 
least likely to notice and therefore the one he is most grateful to have pointed 
out to him. But what does it mean? This Fairley studiously neglects to tell 
us, though he proves its existence beyond a doubt, as indeed he does that of 
all the other motifs. Does it have the same significance in the earlier poems 
as the later, in “Die Lorelei” as in “Jehuda ben Halevy”’? If we accept Fair- 
ley’s thesis that images of costume and carnival, processions, animals and all 
the rest faithfully reflect Heine’s personal vision, then we must also conclude 
that in a certain sense Heine was not yet Heine in the Lieder. This conclusion 
is nowhere stated outright in Fairley’s monograph, but he does see the poet 
as under a peculiar constraint at the beginning of his career when he remarks 
(p. 165): “ . . . Heine was ready to write social and political verse long before 
he did; the pull towards non-political poetry in the German eighteen-twenties 
must have been very strong.” If the “pull towards non-political poetry” was 
the pull toward Romanticism, then one might venture the suggestion that 
“song within song” was a distancing device, at bottom ironical, as though the 
poet were saying: “If I were a Romantic, I’d sing such songs as these.” But 
after reading Max Brod’s Heine book and the study by Rose discussed below 
it seems doubtful that Heine was ready to write social and political verse at 
an earlier stage, perhaps even doubtful whether he was ever ready. 

The chapters on music and dance and on chorus and procession are less 
stimulating than the others and offer fewer real insights; in fact they make 
tiresome reading, despite the felicity of Fairley’s prose. It is here that one be- 
comes painfully aware of the major shortcoming of the whole study: we have 
to wait until the very end, not merely of the separate chapters but of the 
entire book, to find out where the author is headed and what he intends to 
show by all these multitudinous quotations, and even then we are not quite 
sure, for there are many loose ends left dangling. 

It is doubtful whether some of the examples of chorus imagery properly 
belong in this category. Certainly those on p. 48, p. 49 (top) and p. 53 (bottom) 
might more fittingly be called images of encirclement or persecution, which, 
by the way, is another constant theme in Heine’s work. To quote the example 
from p. 53: 

Gendarmen in Leichenlaken gehiillt, 
Ein weifes Spukgewirre, 

Umringte mein Bett, ich hérte auch 
Unheimliches Kettengeklirre. 


The procession (sometimes also the ceremony) motif seems to be—though 
the author does not say so—a device Heine uses 1) to expand lyrics into bal- 
lads and 2) to enliven his catalogues. But why did he feel the need to expand 
the lied, and what is the significance of his catalogues (as in “Der Dichter 
Firdusi’’)? In “Theatre and Ceremony,” a category that also includes “ritual, 
celebration, display” (p. 79), and in the section on “Carnival and Costume” 
we seem to be getting closer to the heart of Heine by concentrating on his 
love of outward show. But again the deeper reasons for his use of this imagery 
are never stated, neither here nor in the “Conclusions.” 
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The best observations, aside perhaps from those in the first chapter and 
the last, are found in the section on “Heaven and Hell.” Especially illumi- 
nating is the reference to Heine’s “Aristophanes letter” of 12 October 1825 
(p. 138), a document which may one day come to be recognized as containing 
the “runes” of Heine’s art. Fairley shows how Heine transforms Christian 
symbols into a “comic myth” and how indispensable this myth becomes for 
his work. More, surely, might be done with the Resurrection theme (pp. 
153 ff.), an extension of the dream-and-awakening motif that extends clear 
back to the Traumbilder, and which also appears (e.g., in Heine’s last poem) 
as “Scheintod” or, inverted, as “Scheinleben” (e.g., Intermezzo, nos. 30 and 
38). 

In the last chapter an artistic unity or at least “‘a sort of loose order” (p. 
160) is claimed for Heine’s apparently diffuse and disconnected writings in 
the name of his constant use of the images examined and of their interrelation. 
No one who reads this study will deny that the images are there and that 
they are to some degree interrelated, and one must also agree, I think, that 
at least a start has been made toward finding a common denominator upon 
the basis of which a kind of order may be demonstrated. But it is only a start 
—Fairley’s study raises far more questions than it answers. 

Aside from a few minor misprints (p. 65, last line, verha£ for verhaLt; p. 
103, 4th line from bottom, Sie for sie; p. 132, ‘Die Launen des Verliebten’ 
for der, Ehreumamsellen for Ehrenmamsellen, Jungfernkrauz for Jungfern- 
kranz; p. 145, unn bon dieu citoyen for um) and the author’s annoying habit 
of referring to prose works by title only, which makes it almost impossible 
to check a reference, the book is mechanically excellent. Fairley’s practice 
of quoting in a foreign language without inserting quotation marks deserves 
universal adoption. There is an index. 


Rose’s book carefully reviews the evidence to be gathered from Heine’s 
works, correspondence and conversations regarding his political and social 
attitude (pp. 1-93) and what the author calls his “Jewish feeling” (pp. 94- 
156), though it is rather his attitude toward religion in general that is investi- 
gated. As the “Preface” points out, estimates of Heine’s thought have often 
been confused by the fact that he was not a thinker, at least not a systematic 
one, but a poet. It is notorious that one can, on the philosophical level, find 
the most glaring contradictions in his pronouncements. The consequence is 
that, when one tries to pin him down on some point as a thinker, old Proteus 
pops up somewhere else in another, often most unthinkerly, shape. While 
this may be an amusing game for the spectator, it is a nerve-wracking one 
for the participant, who is liable to end up infuriated and calling Heine 
names. This Rose avoids for the very good reason that he does not try to 
fit Heine into any pigeon-hole more definite than that of “‘simple liberalism, 
emotional rather than rational, and wholly unconstructive” (p. 89). With 
some over-simplification one might say that the whole first half of the book is 
an explication of Laube’s dictum (quoted p. 85) that it was Heine’s “peculiar 
fate that with entirely poetic qualities he found himself in an entirely political 
society. This society rightly demanded political consistency in a man’s 
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utterances and inveighed against poetic divagations; he however would not 
and could not allow himself to be denied them, for they constituted his real 
life, and politics were to him only one theme among many. He was an artist 
by nature, playing the tribune among other réles. . . . ” It is evident that this 
view will hardly jibe with Fairley’s conclusion as to the early (suppressed) 
political tendencies of the poet. 

The essay on Heine’s “Jewish Feeling,”’ while offering little that is new, 
cautiously and concisely outlines the development—in so far as there was 
any development—of Heine’s religious and ethnic sentiment. This section of 
the book suffers from a lack of sufficient background material on the position 
of the Jews in Europe at the beginning of the nineteenth century, so that we 
see Heine almost in a vacuum, rather than as the representative of a certain 
type of Jewish mentality. Regarding the poet’s return to God, the author 
states in his concluding pages: “He certainly did not turn to the dogmas of 
Judaism, but the change in him might have taken a different turn if he had 
not been a Jew” (p. 155). 

Perhaps the highest praise one can give these studies by Rose is that they 
consistently refuse to do violence to their subject. There is a short select 
bibliography and a good index. In accordance with British custom German 
prose passages are given in English translation while quotations from the 
French are usually left in the original. We may find this quaint, but who can 
change the British? 


R. M. BrRowninc 
Hamilton College 


JOSEPH VON LASSBERG, MITTLER UND SAMMLER: AUFSATZE ZU SEINEM I00. 
TopeEstaG. Herausgegeben von Karl S. Bader. Stuttgart: Friedrich 
Vorwerk Verlag, 1955. Pp. 424 (5 illustrations). 


JOSEPH VON LASSBERG ist in der deutschen Literaturgeschichte als Herausgeber 
der Nibelungen-Handschrift C bekannt, vielleicht noch als Schwager der 
Droste und Freund Uhlands und Jakob Grimms. In der politischen Geschichte 
Siiddeutschlands von 1830 bis 1850 kennt man ihn als einen unnachgiebigen 
Verfechter standisch-konservativer Ideen. Von weit gréferer Bedeutung ist 
aber seine Tatigkeit in der Friihzeit der Germanistik als “Mittler und Samm- 
ler” mittelalterlicher deutscher Kulturschiatze. 

Uber Lafberg liegt jetzt ein Sammelband von zwélf Aufsatzen vor. Der 
Herausgeber, Karl S. Bader, Professor fiir Rechtsgeschichte an der Universitat 
Ziirich, hat schon in mehreren beachtenswerten Veréffentlichungen ein be- 
sonderes Interesse fiir den siiddeutsch-schweizerischen Kulturkreis gezeigt. 
Was Bader selbst einfiihrend iiber “Gestalt und Werk” sagt, gehért zum 
Besten, was iiber LaSberg geschrieben worden ist. Auf Grund einer griind- 
lichen Kenntnis des Quellenmaterials gibt er eine wissenschaftlich gut belegte 
Darstellung dieser einzigartigen Gestalt in der deutschen Geschichte. In 
Lafbergs langem Leben verbanden sich die verschiedensten Epochen, von 
der Aufklirung bis zur Romantik. Das bekannte Bild des “Nibelungenritters 
auf der alten Meersburg,” wie die Droste ihren Schwager schalkhaft nannte, 
wird nun revidiert und von Verzerrungen befreit. Der eifrige Sammler und 
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Bewahrer alten Kulturgutes erscheint in seiner vollen Bedeutung und auch 
in seiner selbstlosen Tatigkeit. Neues bietet auch das Bild der politischen 
Stellung des Mannes. Weitere biographische und genealogische Einzelheiten 
iiber LaSberg finden sich in Hermann Wiesers Beitrag ““‘Der Donaueschinger 
Zweig der Familie LaSberg.” Dem Thema “Lafberg auf der alten Meers- 
burg” ist eine Einzeluntersuchung gewidmet; Adolf Kastner, der beste 
Kenner der Meersburg, beschreibt hier ausfiihrlich den gliicklichen Lebens- 
abend Lafbergs in dieser seinem Wesen entsprechenden Umgebung. Beach- 
tenswert sind die Stellen iiber seine Haltung zu Annette and Levin Schiicking. 

Im Rahmen des Werkes liegt der Akzent auf dem Biographischen. Die 
Beziehungen zu den grofen Germanisten seiner Zeit finden nur in zwei 
Beitragen eine Wiirdigung. Karl Gluck betont die Rolle, die “Laf berg als 
Helfer der fiihrenden Germanisten seiner Zeit” gespielt hat. Dieser kurze 
Uberblick zeigt, was Jakob Grimm, Uhland, Lachmann, von der Hagen, 
Mafmann u. a. dem grofen Sammler verdanken. Eine reichbelegte erschép- 
fende Arbeit von Eduard Studer, “LaSberg und Idefons von Arx,” beschaftigt 
sich mit LaSbergs Anteil an der Nibelungen- und Waltharius-Forschung. In 
seiner Zusammenarbeit mit von Arx, dem Bibliothekar an der Stiftsbibliothek 
in St. Gallen, sieht man seine oft recht sonderbare Haltung in Fragen der 
germanistischen Forschung am klarsten. Andere literarische Verbindungen 
weist Werner Schenkendorf im Abschnitt “LaSberg und Ittner” nach. Es 
handelt sich hier um die Freundschaft und geistige Verbundenheit mit dem 
badischen Staatsmann und Gelehrten Joseph A. von Ittner, eine Freund- 
schaft, die auch Uhland, Johann Georg Jacobi, Heinrich Zschokke u. a. 
einschlo$. Eine Untersuchung iiber “LaSberg als Kunstsammler” von Chri- 
stian Altgraf zu Salm erscheint weniger ergiebig, als man zuerst erwarten 
méchte. Der Verfasser betont mit Recht, da die Frage nach La&bergs Einstel- 
lung zum Kunstwerk unbeantwortet bleibt (S. 83). “Ihm war die historisch- 
antiquarische Bedeutung das Wesentliche” (S. 65). Da& aber der kulturelle 
Wert der Sammlung heute unschitzbar ist, beweist ein Verzeichnis der 
Gemilde, die LaSberg erwarb. 

Der Geist des Sammlertums und die vielseitigen wissenschaftlichen 
Interessen Lafbergs zeigen sich in seinen Briefen an die “Freunde des 
Mittelalters.” In Baders Werk werden mehrere Beitraige mit unveréffentlichten 
Briefen von LaSberg und seinen Freunden vorgelegt. Eduard Vischer bringt 
Briefe von ihm an Heinrich Zschokke, Karl S. Bader eine Nachlese zur 
Korrespondenz mit Pupikofer, dem schweizerischen Geschichtsschreiber. 
Anton Largiadér veréffentlich, aus dem Briefwechsel zwischen dem Ziiricher 
Historiker Meyer von Knonau und Lafberg, und Gottfried Boesch schreibt 
tiber LaSberg in seinen Beziehungen zu Ferdinand Keller, dem schweizerischen 
Gelehrten, und bringt ebenfalls mehrere unbekannte Lafberg-Briefe zum 
Abdruck. Wenn auch die meisten Briefe sachlich wenig Neues enthalten, so 
charakterisieren sie doch die Persénlichkeit LaSbergs und sein Verhiltnis 
zu seinen Freunden. Die Briefbeitrage gewinnen durch ausgezeichnete ein- 
leitende Texte und durch einen guten Anmerkungsapparat. 

Der letzte Beitrag (Eduard Johne, “La berg und die Fiirstlich Fiirsten- 
bergische Hofbibliothek zu Donaueschingen”’) gewahrt einen Einblick in den 
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Umfang und Wert von LaSbergs Sammlung. Sein Wunsch, daf sein Werk als 
Ganzes in wiirdiger Umgebung erhalten bleiben miéchte, ist erfiillt worden. 
Die Sammlungen in Donaueschingen sind sein schénstes Denkmal in der 
Kulturgeschichte, und die Nachwelt gedenkt dankbar des Mannes, der diese 
Schaitze zusammengetragen und erhalten hat. Dank gebiihrt nun auch 
Karl S. Bader und seinen Mitarbeitern fiir eine gehaltvolle Veréffentlichung, 
die Germanisten wie auch Freunde des schwabisch-schweizerischen Kultur- 
kreises mit Gewinn und Genuf lesen werden. 


HERBERT R. LIEDKE 
College of the City of New York 


THEODOR StoRM: SEIN LEBEN UND SEINE WELT. Von Franz Stuckert. Bremen: 
Carl Schiinemann Verlag, 1955. Pp. 508. 


IT HAS LONG been an anomaly of the literature on Storm that his most thor- 
ough and reliable biographer was a Frenchman (Robert Pitrou, La Vie et 
Voeuvre de Th. St., 1920), for the so-called “standard” biography by Paul 
Schiitze (4th ed., 1925) was never anything more than a stop-gap. Since 
Pitrou remained almost unknown beyond the Rhine and since Schiitze was 
of such inferior quality, the German Stormbild of the more demanding general 
reader depended on editors’ introductions to the poet’s works, Gertrud Storm’s 
charming but critically unpretentious books on her father, and occasional 
essays, such as those by Lukfcs and Thomas Mann. More recently there have 
appeared an excellent “Leben in Briefen” compiled by Bruno Loets (Samm- 
lung Dietrich, Bd. 103) and Stuckert’s own monograph, Th. St.: Der Dichter 
in seinem Werk (1940 and 1952). In the present full-dress “Life and Works” 
we finally have a generally available book on Storm which, so far as the text 
proper is concerned, well merits the epithets “standard” and “indispensable.” 
With it Storm’s countrymen and German scholarship have at last caught up 
with their neighbors on the west. 

Stuckert’s articles on Storm, upon which much of this work is based, 
have been attracting respectful academic atiention since 1937, and Der 
Dichter in seinem Werk was at once recognized as fundamental for serious 
study of the poet. These writings are distinguished by great thoroughness, 
cautiousness of formulation, clarity of style, a love—but not a blind love— 
for Storm together with a certain insensitivity for some aspects of his work 
and being, and a fondness for a rather dubious theory regarding the develop- 
ment of his narrative art. Sein Leben und seine Welt has the same general 
characteristics. 

The division of the work is more or less traditional, though heavily ac- 
cented toward the side of critical analysis: life (106 pp.), personality and 
Weltanschauung (54 pp.), lyric poetry (60 pp.)., movellen (184 pp.), poetic 
achievement (41 pp.). 

“Erlebnisdichter” though Storm unquestionably is, it is amazing how 
little a knowledge of his life adds to the understanding of his art, which is 
almost wholly self-explanatory and “‘selig in ihm selbst.’”’ Yet lives of poets 
are illuminating, for they have a way of being themselves symbolic. Stuckert 
seeks to let the subject of his biography rise out of the soil of Schleswig- 
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Holstein. Fitting as this would seem to be in Storm’s case, the method does 
not prove very fruitful. For the more we learn of the Frisians and Saxons, 
the less Storm seems to resemble them, so that in the end the author must 
tacitly reject the Nadlerian premises upon which his opening pages are 
based: “Entscheidende Wesensziige des Mcnschen und des Dichters Storm 
. .. finden weder im niedersiachsischen noch im friesischen Stammescharakter 
eine Entsprechung und sind auch den Eltern durchaus fremd” (p. 21). Shall a 
legendary drop of Slavic blood be held responsible for it all? But this would 
not explain Storm’s deep kinship with the writers of Denmark—he is unde- 
niably and essentially “Nordic.” Is it because he is the end result of a long 
process of spiritual differentiation and refinement? Each line of questioning 
leads to a mystery. That which is “finest and tenderest” in Storm’s work, 
the author is bound to conclude, comes out of “unknown and plumbless 
depths” (p. 21). 

Despite the considerable unpublished material, mostly correspondence 
and some of it quite important, the main facts of Storm’s life would seem to 
be known. At any rate Stuckert, who makes liberal use of unpublished docu- 
ments, is unable to add much that is new except in the way of sidelights. 
From unpublished sources we learn, for example, the story of the poet’s 
sister Ciacilie and are given a hitherto unknown and very revealing poem 
expressive of Storm’s deep discouragement in the dead period between 1867 
and 1870 (pp. 59 and 93, respectively). Stuckert’s interest, even in the first 
hundred-odd pages, is in Storm the writer as well as the man. Thus the rela- 
tionships with Bertha von Buchan and Doris Jensen are seen mainly from 
the point of view of their effects on his poetry (pp. 43, 55). Storm’s funda- 
mental imperviousness to influences other than those of life itself is well 
brought out, and it is with good justification that the author attributes the 
final intense expression of Storm’s tragic view of life, the seeds of which were 
in him from the beginning, to the pressure of such experiences as the death 
of Constanze, loss of religious hope, political disappointments, financial 
worries, sorrow over a drunkard son (p. 104). There is almost nothing in 
Storm that smells of mere “literature.’’ He was granted a life long enough to 
drain its cup to the dregs. Its bitterness he transmuted into the tragic, as- 
tringent prose works of his later years. But the works themselves stand 
wholly on their own—the life of their creator only confirms them. 

Like the more strictly biographical chapters, those dealing with Storm’s 
personality and philosophy of life shun the anecdotal. Is this a virtue? 
Fontane’s portrait of the poet in Von swanszig bis dreiBig, out of drawing 
though it no doubt is in some respects, still gives the reader an incomparably 
clearer picture of Storm than Stuckert’s method of measuring him against 
one abstraction after another—all those terms compounded with “‘-gefiihl” 
and “-heit” and “-keit” in which German psychological literature abounds. 
In the end we are left with a poor shadow rather than a man. Freud, by the 
way, is not among the author’s psychological authorities; he seems to rely 
on Philipp Lersch and Ludwig Klages (cf. p. 467, n. 8). 

Stuckert emphasizes the “plant-like” quality of Storm’s nature and his 
reliance on feeling rather than reason in making important decisions. His 
deep melancholy, it is well pointed out, was not due to such things as delicate 
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health or creature fear, but was “rein seelisch bedingt,” an ‘“unableitbare 
Lebensgrundstimmung,” born with him and manifesting itself above all in 
an obsessive sense of transitoriness, the “Grundmelodie, die sein Leben von 
der Jugend bis ins Alter durchzieht” (p. 120). Intense love of life was the 
other side of the medal; this tension, later heightened by the growing convic- 
tion of the vanity of religious hope, made Storm the artist he was. This 
Stuckert does not quite get around to saying. Instead he spends some time 
(pp. 137 ff.) trying to solve the problem of what made Storm a poet by singling 
out the various qualities that contributed to his artistic make-up. He 
himself is aware that the attempt is vain. For Storm’s art is not basically due 
to such things as “Aufwiihlbarkeit des Seelengrundes,” great sensual recep- 
tiveness, eidetic vision and all the rest. Its basis is finally religious: it is the 
expression of a desperate hope, it is a dike against oblivion. It reaches its 
greatest symbolic height in Der Schimmelreiter, a work that is so moving and 
so deep precisely because it unforgettably symbolizes Storm’s whole striving. 

The treatment of Storm’s attitude toward the irrational (pp. 146 f.) 
seems unnecessarily cautious. Stuckert is anxious not to darken the rather 
too glowing picture of Storm’s “reine Diesseitigkeit” (pp. 148, 156 and 
passim). The complex question of the poet’s religiosity is nonetheless handled 
in an exemplary fashion. The matter of his “liberalism” (certainly not un- 
connected with his attitude toward the irrational!) is also treated with in- 
sight. Stuckert agrees with W. Brecht (“Storm und die Geschichte,” DVjs., 
111 [1925]). Storm was a thoroughly conservative nature, full of pietas, led by 
the political and intellectual atmosphere of his time to adopt a position in 
utter disharmony with his true being (p. 166). Strangely enough this un- 
doubtedly correct view is not applied in the author’s interpretation of the 
story Im SchloB (pp. 268 ff.), which shows Storm in all his ‘“Wider- 
spriichlichkeit.” 

The sixty pages on Storm’s lyric poetry are probably the best treatment 
of the subject we have. What real advances have been made in the analysis 
of this genre within the last forty years is strikingly evident from comparing 
Walter Herrmann (Th. St.s Lyrik, 1911) and Stuckert. What Storm ac- 
complished as a lyricist, the author argues (p. 169), he accomplished against 
his time, not through or with it. Organic form is the key to his lyrical develop- 
ment (p. 225). “...ein bestimmtes Inneres gestaltet auszupriagen” is 
Storm’s own formulation of his ideal (p. 182, where, however, his words are 
slightly misquoted). Though awakened through Heine and Eichendorff to an 
awareness of what lyric poetry might be, Storm “could grow only from 
within” (p. 176) and consequently found a tone (from 1844 on) that is un- 
mistakeably and poignantly his own. Some of Stuckert’s analyses of indi- 
vidual poems are of high quality, especially those of the political lyrics. De- 
spite the fact that Storm’s poetry is almost exclusively “Erlebnisdichtung,” 
Stuckert avoids emphasis on the biographical and discusses the poems as 
poems. 

The novellen Stuckert divides into three groups: the “Situations- 
novelle’’—a term he prefers to “lyrical” novelle—the psychological “Problem- 
novelle,” and the tragic “Schicksalsnovelle.” He is intent upon establishing 
a developmental line and succeeds, on the whole, with skill. Most debatable, 
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in my opinion, is his insistence upon seeking the roots of Storm’s narrative 
art in the oral tradition (pp. 230-39), a position he has held since 1939 (“‘Th. 
St.s novellistische Form,” Germ.-rom. Monatsschrift, xxvu). The difficulty 
lies in finding a bridge from the fireside tale (Am Kamin{!]) to the novelle as 
Storm understood and practiced it. The author himself says (p. 239): “Blickt 
man von Storms miindlichen Erzahlungen, den Sagensammlungen und den 
friihen Miarchen auf seine ersten ‘Novellen,’...so 6ffnet sich eine véllig 
andere Welt.” Of the later tales also, only certain ones have the aura of 
“Stiicken vertellen” (Von jenseit des Meeres, Pole Poppenspiler, Im Nachbar- 
hause links, Im Brauerhause, for example; here the oral, the “Lena Wies” 
tradition is indeed evident). The “Chroniknovellen,” on the other hand, are 
largely lacking in this quality. This would seem to point to a somewhat more 
complicated pattern than Stuckert suggests, perhaps to a double or even triple 
root for Storm’s narrative style, depending on the subject and the intent with 
which the story is told. And in such a pattern there would also be room for 
Storm’s own cryptic explanation: “Meine Novellistik ist aus meiner Lyrik 
erwachsen,” which Stuckert rejects (p. 230) because it interferes with his 
theory. This same concern with the oral tradition leads him to interpret the 
meaning of the frame in Storm’s works in a superficial way. Storm does not 
use the frame “um jene Intimitat zwischen Erzahler und Zuhérer zu schaffen, 
die ihm von der miindlichen Erzahlung her héchstes Bediirfnis war” (p. 335), 
but as a device for associating himself with (or dissociating himself from) his 
material (cf. my article in PMLA, txvi [1951], 381-404). The passage (p. 
331) on Storm’s reasons for turning to the historical movelle also does not go 
very deep. It was not so much “das schéne, wilde Leben” of the past that 
attracted Storm; it was the chance to extend himself back into time. 

All of Storm’s prose works are analyzed (not merely recapitulated), 
almost always with penetration and not infrequently with brilliance. Un- 
usually fine are the pages on Die Séhne des Senators and Zur Chronik von 
Grieshuus. Stuckert by no means undertakes to defend every novelle as a 
masterpiece; he freely admits weaknesses and even occasionally condemns. 
Some of his interpretations are less convincing than those of Johannes Klein 
(their discussions of Ein Bekenntnis would be an example), but usually they 
are definitely superior. Worked out with special care is the account of Storm’s 
gradual “conquest of reality,” which at the same time represents a process of 
separation from Biedermeier. Stuckert sees the three Marchen of 1864/65 as 
being of great importance in this development (pp. 281 ff.). 

The last chapter, on Storm’s poetic achievement and place in German 
literature, leaves the poet in the famous “Seitenloge” he chose for himself 
(p. 452). This “Loge,” Stuckert firmly insists (p. 442), is on the opposite side 
of the theater from the Romantics. “Beseelte Wirklichkeitskunst” (p. 443) is 
his not inapt term for Storm’s art. Storm’s activity as an editor of anthologies 
is also discussed in this section, as well as his theory of the lyric and of the 
novelle. Most interesting of all, however, is the discussion of his literary 
judgments, which have turned out to be amazingly perceptive, though nar- 
row. One feels that, had he wished, Storm might have become a critic in the 
manner of Rudolf Borchardt. If this has a strange ring, read again Fontane’s 
judgment of Storm’s literary taste! 
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Franz Stuckert died in April, 1955, as the victim of an automobile acci- 
dent. At the time of his death, we are informed in a biographical postscript 
(pp. 504-508), his book on Storm was finished and in the hands of the pub- 
lisher—except for the handwritten notes. Of these what was considered to be 
a fair copy was made, and they were then apparently incorporated without 
further ado. A sad mistake! The notes teem with errors, incomprehensible 
references, nonuniform citations. In fact, they are merely notes for notes. 
To say that “dem Literarhistoriker geniigt der Anmerkungsapparat gewif 
auch in dieser nicht ganz fertig gewordenen Gestalt” (p. 508) is nothing but a 
lame excuse for clear neglect of duty. A book of this caliber deserved a more 
conscientious publisher. But the way Schiinemann would seem to handle 
such matters is sufficiently indicated by the lack of any kind of “Sachregister”’ 
and even of an index of Storm’s works. Since the table of contents is not 
analytical and the pages have no running titles, the book is almost useless for 
quick reference. A spot check of the “Personenregister” reveals that not all 
occurrences of some names have been recorded (e.g., under Bismarck add 331, 
under Esmarch, Elsabe 117, under Hebbel 333, under Kuh 314). 

Though the reviewer has made three closely written pages of corrections 
to the forty-three pages of notes without being able to check even nearly all 
the references, it would seem an act of supererogation to record them. One 
can only hope that the next edition of Stuckert’s book will be published 
under the supervision of a Storm scholar.—There are few actual misprints in 
the text itself and only a few misquotations so far as I could discover. 


R. M. BRownInc 
Hamilton College 


Das WAGNIS DER SPRACHE. Von Fritz Martini. Stuttgart: Ernst Klett. 1954. 
Pp. 529. 


UNDERTAKEN as preliminary studies for a projected history of modern German 
literature, the twelve interpretations of German prose since Nietzsche here 
offered represent the most ambitious effort of its kind to date. And how 
worthwhile and effective an effort it was is attested to by the fact that only a 
fairly short time after its publication a second printing had to be brought 
out (April, 1956). 

The roster of writers treated and of the works from which the respective 
Textproben are taken comprises: Nietzsche (Also sprach Zarathustra), Ger- 
hart Hauptmann (Bahknwdrter Thiel), Arno Holz (Papa Hamlet), Rilke (Die 

Aufseichnungen des Malte Laurids Brigge), Thomas Mann (Der Tod in 
_ Venedig), Hugo von Hofmannsthal (Andreas oder die Vereinigten), Georg 
Heym (Die Sektion), Kafka (Das SchloG), Alfred Déblin (Berlin Alexander- 
plats), Hans Carossa (Fiihrung und Geleit), Hermann Broch (Der Tod des 
Vergil), and Gottfried Benn (Der Ptoleméer). The method used is, in line with 
the approach still prevailing in Germany, that of the “art of interpretation.” 
It should be mentioned, however, that Martini sanely endeavors to maintain 
the proper degree of elasticity in his application of this method which is 
inherently fraught with the dangers of undue subjectivity and one-sidedness 


and in which, as Martini points out in one place, the critic still has to work 
with rather crude tools. 
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The validity of the undertaking derives from the basic and incontest- 
able tenet that literature, in whatever form of presentation, is first and fore- 
most “ein Ereignis der Sprache.’”’ Obviously the importance of this considera- 
tion is immensely bolstered by the modern authors’ uncommonly keen aware- 
ness of, and concern with, the réle and potentialities of the language in 
literary creation, an awareness that springs from the problem of achieving 
total adequacy of expression for a highly intensified and differentiated per- 
ceptiveness toward life. Herein lies the “Wagnis.”” One must agree with 
Martini: rather than the thematic changes and innovations, it is the new 
forms in which these authors expressed their concepts of “aesthetic truth” 
that must be regarded as the most significant features of modern German 
literature. And one must also concur with Martini’s claim that prose as a 
literary art form has not received its due share of attention. 

To come to grips analytically with the manifestations of the ““Wagnis der 
Sprache” in the works of modern German prose writers is, of course, a task 
as difficult as it is challenging. This is all the more true when the over-all 
aim is set as high as it is by Martini. He seeks (1) to establish, by proceeding 
from one carefully chosen passage, the individual as well as a general picture 
of the stylistic and thematic characteristics; (2) to help revitalize the habit 
of reading literature more attentively; (3) to provide a theory of the art of 
narration since Nietzsche; and (4) to open up a perspective on the history of 
the spiritual temper since Nietzsche. It is of some consequence to know that 
instead of being alarmed by, and seeing only artistic decline in, the radical 
breaking away from tradition and the radical exploration of new forms of 
expression in modern literature, Martini has always held to the positive and 
fruitful view that this process was not only natural but vital and full of po- 
tentialities for the development of new forms in literary creation. 

This “radicalization” in the modern authors’ manner of viewing existence 
and creating form becomes quite naturally the central theme of Martini’s 
presentation. Characteristic terms that go with its discussion are, besides 
innere Dialektik, such elusive words as Entgrenzung, Entwerdung, Ent- 
dinglichung, entzeitlichen, etc. Since it was Nietzsche who in our own era gave 
the above tendency its most incisive impetus, he is properly made the point 
of departure for Martini’s treatise. The various points of contact between 
the rest of the writers and Nietzsche Martini brings out skilfully and con- 
vincingly. And he admirably succeeds in giving us in the twelve chapters 
his intended, and incidentally fascinating, combination of aspects rather than 
just narrowly pointed analyses. The highly instructive and lucid interpreta- 
tions proper are always preceded by general introductory sections which 
abound with observations that reveal the author’s thorough familiarity with 
the respective writers’ works and his keen insight into the whole modern 
literary situation. Martini’s sincere effort at total adequacy of expression and 
presentation makes it inevitable that—notably in the chapters dealing with 
the extreme cases of radicalization, such as Nietzsche and Broch—his highly 
differentiated language becomes quite intricate at times. Since it is not incon- 
ceivable that some teachers and students, looking here for an interpretative 
guide to modern German prose literature, might be too intimidated by the dif- 
ficult first chapter to delve into the rest of the volume, it should be pointed 
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out that they wouid thus deprive themselves of an immensely rewarding and 
stimulating experience. True, this book requires repeated reading to be fully 
digested. However, the reason is not lodged primarily in the by no means 
uniformly difficult language, but in the fact that so many pages of this book 
are literally packed with thought-provoking observations, whether of a gen- 
eral or of a highly specific nature, as for instance on that elusive element, 
rhythm. 


Joun R. Frey 
University of Illinois 


British AUTOBIOGRAPHIES: AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BRITISH 
AUTOBIOGRAPHIES PUBLISHED OR WRITTEN BEFORE 1951. By William 
Matthews. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 
1955. Pp. xiv+376. $5.00. 


ALTHOUGH literary scholars and other investigators have often utilized 
personal records as sources, hitherto we have had no adequate listing of the 
materials available in English in this field. Professor Matthews has now pro- 
vided this very desirable tool for locating British autobiographic material, 
and he informs us that Louis Kaplan is engaged on a similar listing for the 
United States. 

In 1945 Mr. Matthews began to gather titles from bibliographies, 
library catalogues, booksellers’ lists, and reviews. Eventually his researches 
led him to most of the great libraries of the United States and England, and 
to many smaller ones; he examined the works which he had noted and added 
titles through shelf searches. How thorough his efforts were may be gathered, 
for instance, from the fact that he visited “‘at least two libraries in most of 
the counties of England.” 

The resulting bibliography presents an impressively comprehensive total 
of over six thousand author-entries. A list of colonial diaries, originally to 
appear separately, has been incorporated for convenience in publication. The 
arrangement is alphabetical by authors’ names; a number of autobiographers 
are represented by two or more titles. It is unlikely that many published works 
have escaped Mr. Matthews’ attention; indeed, some manuscript auto- 
biographies have been included. Each entry carries an annotation indicating 
the contents of the book and occasionally the compiler’s judgment of its 
value. 

The usefulness of the bibliography for research is greatly enhanced by 
a lengthy analytic index. All of the larger headings are conveniently broken 
down, and there are numerous cross references. It is possible therefore to 
discover immediately what British autobiographic materials are available in 
almost any field. The first page of the index, for example, refers the reader 
to twenty entries having to do with Abyssinia, nine having to do with adver- 
tising, eleven witu the American Revolution, and three with animal training. 

A few details of the bibliography might perhaps have been handled more 
satisfactorily. Thus, the compiler limits himself to giving merely the date of 
first publication for each work. It would be helpful to a user of the bibliog- 
raphy to be informed, for instance, that the second and later editions of F. W. 
Newman’s Phases of Faith were augmented, or that Charles Eliot Norton’s 
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text (1887) of Carlyle’s Reminiscences, rather than James Anthony Froude’s 
very faulty one (1881), must be regarded as definitive. 

Again, somewhat fuller annotation of certain titles, with corresponding 
indexing, might have been desirable. Beatrice Webb’s My Apprenticeship, for 
example, contains important first-hand material on Herbert Spencer, but 
Spencer is not mentioned in the entry. It would, of course, be impossible to 
record and index such material for every person mentioned in the autobiog- 
raphies, but it would be convenient for an investigator to know at least where 
significant material on major figures may be found. 

Professor Matthews’ brief evaluations—usually the word “good”—are 
not without interest, but the reader may be left in doubt as to whether the 
evaluation applies to literary form and style, to content, or even to psychologi- 
cal significance. The Reverend Thomas Mozley’s Reminiscences Chiefly of 
Oriel College and the Oxford Movement and his Reminiscences Chiefly of Towns 
are designated “good and valuable,” yet Wilfrid Ward reports J. H. Newman’s 
criticism of the serious inaccuracy of the former; speaking of the work of his 
brother-in-law, Newman commented, “If a story cannot stand on two legs, 
Tom supplies a third.” A bibliographer could not be expected to provide 
detailed estimates of his titles, but perhaps Mr. Matthews might have devoted 
a few more words to indicate the particular value of a book which he judged 
worthy of evaluation. 

These minor deficiencies do not materially lessen the service which Mr. 
Matthews has performed for investigators in many fields. In his preface he 
expresses himself modestly—perhaps too modestly—as to the value of the 
writings which he has made available: “The laws of literature and the human 
reluctance to stand individually naked combine to cheat the expectations of 
readers who hope to find in autobiographies many revelations of men’s true 
selves.”” Yet even the autobiographers’ tendency to “fit themselves into pat- 
terns of behavior and character suggested by the ideas and ideals of their 
period” can be revealing to the investigator; their reticences, as well as their 
observations and insights, can be meaningful. This problem, like others re- 
garding the use of the materials which Professor Matthews has brought to 
light, can be left to those who will profit from his researches. Workers in such 
diverse fields as literature, political and social history, the history of ideas, 
and even psychology and philosophy should welcome this comprehensive 
listing of people’s attempts to record their own experiences and mentality. 


Joun E. Keatinc 
University of Notre Dame 


ALT- UND MITTELENGLISCHE ANTHOLOGIE. Edited by Rolf Kaiser. Berlin: 
printed privately by the author, rst ed., 1954 (reprinted as 2nd ed., 
1955). Pp. xxxii+474. DM 13.90. 


AN ANTHOLOGY which encompasses both Old and Middle English Literature 
is as welcome as it is unusual; such a volume, by its very nature, suggests 
many thematic and formal relationships which must escape the student who 
approaches this literature as two separate bodies of writing. By editing a group 
of texts which portrays the essential unity as well as the continuity of Medi- 
eval English Literature, Dr. Kaiser has produced a suggestive, thoroughly re- 
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warding work. This collection is intended specifically for the student, but it 
is to be hoped that those engaged in advanced research will find new stimula- 
tion in its pages. Perhaps the only important collection similar to this is 
Zupitza’s familiar Ubungsbuch, revised by Schipper and later by Eichler; 
Kaiser’s is a much richer gathering, however, containing more than twice as 
much literary material as its predecessor. Among the approximately two 
hundred selections, the reader encounters everything from an Old English 
charm for barren land to a Middle English recipe for Tartes de chare. But 
while Kaiser has included a small number of such social documents and a 
generous selection of legal and historical texts, he has drawn the great ma- 
jority of his offerings from Medieval English poetry and literary prose. He 
quite sensibly excludes excerpts from Beowulf and Chaucer, in the belief that 
any serious student of early literature must have at hand separate editions 
of both. Otherwise, he has sampled the major works and authors of pre- 
Renaissance England in an admirable fashion. Here in one volume are selec- 
tions from Zélfric, the Old English elegies, the Alfredian translations, 
Wulfstan, Cynewulf, Langland, The Pearl, Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, 
Gower, Richard Rolle, and Layamon, as well as a generous sampling of 
Middle English lyrics and lesser writings. As noteworthy as Dr. Kaiser’s 
eclectic taste is his proportioning of the earlier and later material; the Old 
English texts occupy almost one third of the total space, an eminently fair 
arrangement in such an anthology. Among the texts of the volume which will 
attract the interest of specialists are a hitherto unprinted portion of Thomas 
Castelford’s Chronicle and a selection from the unedited Oxford MS Trinity 
College 16A text of The Pricke of Conscience, one of the Southern copies of 
this work; of equal interest is an unpublished version of the slight Memorare 
novissima tua (Brown, English Lyrics of the Thirteenth Century, No. 13) ina 
previously unprinted edition by ten Brink. (See Kasier, Selection No. 110.) 

In his presentation of these varied and interesting texts, Dr. Kaiser 
invites only one criticism. While the editor has very justifiably excerpted and 
abridged the longer selections, he has also unfortunately made cuts in some 
of the shorter texts which should have been printed in their entirety. For 
example, lines 131b-156 of The Dream of the Rood—the ending of the poem— 
have been omitted in Dr. Kaiser’s text; similarly, the last stanza of Hi sike 
al wan hi singe (Brown, EL Thirteenth Century, No. 64) is missing here, as is 
the sixth stanza of Somer is comen and winter gon (Brown, EL Thirteenth 
Century, No. 54). About one half of A Luue-ron by Thomas of Hales and 52 
lines of the Vercelli Book text of Soul and Body have also been removed. The 
fundamental objection to such omissions is simply that a Medieval literary 
work, like any work of art, can be fully understood only when it is studied in 
its entirety. Wherever possible, therefore, an editor should present complete 
texts of his selections, unless the textual problems provide too great an 
obstacle for the student. In the present instance, where space was at a pre- 
mium, one may sympathize with the editor; nevertheless, his anthology 
would have been even richer and more useful than it is, if he had sacrificed 
several entire selections in order to make room for such omitted passages as 
have been noted above. In fairness, however, it should be pointed out that 
a number of other short texts have been presented without omission. 
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The apparatus accompanying the individual texts is not elaborate; the 
manuscript source, the date, and the chief editions are cited at the beginning 
of each selection, along with the standard bibliographical sources. Dr. Kaiser 
maintains that the individual teacher should supply his students with such 
background material as is necessary, and that every student should be en- 
couraged to familiarize himself with the basic sources of information about this 
important body of Medieval literature. Except for these brief headings, the 
only auxiliary material consists of the citations of emended readings and 
variae lectiones in the footnotes, three useful maps, and five facsimiles of MSS. 
Actually, however, the present volume is only the first half of the anthology; 
to the texts which have been edited here, Dr. Kaiser plans to add a second 
volume containing grammatical aids, notes, and a glossary. It is safe to as- 
sume, therefore, that the forthcoming second volume will guide the student 
through those passages which present linguistic difficulties, and that allusions 
and other superficial stumbling blocks will be dealt with there. 

The variety and quantity of the selections in Dr. Kaiser’s miscellany 
speak out eloquently for its usefulness as a language manual as well as a 
literary anthology. In addition to the main body of texts, there is a prefatory 
section of Rudimenta designed to introduce the beginner to the study of the 
Old English Language; this consists of five pages of texts accompanied by 
either a running translation or glosses of individual words. In the anthology 
proper, the occasional printing of two texts of the same selection provides the 
student with the materials for comparative study. Also, there is a particularly 
interesting group of five translations of the XXIII Psalm into Old and Middle 
English which portrays the development of Medieval English more vividly 
than a linguistic treatise. This general linguistic value will undoubtedly be 
enhanced by the grammatical material in the second volume. 

Not the least admirable quality of this book is the personality of the man 
who conceived and executed it at great personal sacrifice. This anthology, 
with its potential textbook and library sales, would have recommended itself 
to any respectable scholarly publishing house, but Dr. Kaiser has caused the 
volume to be printed privately without personal profit, so that the price of the 
edition might be kept low enough to suit the limited budget of the student. 
Copies should be ordered directly from the author, Markobrunner Strasse 2r, 
Berlin-Wilmersdorf, Germany. The cost of the volume is only $3.00, an 
exceptionally reasonable price for such a valuable book. This reviewer hopes 
that Kaiser’s collection survives as many editions as Zupitza’s, and that in 
the next edition the editor sees fit to present more of the shorter texts in 
complete form.! 


L. A. MuINZER 
University of Illinois 


1 In the headings to the selections, Dr. Kaiser on occasion fails to note the latest 
or most valuable editions; in several instances, the bibliographical data is not accurate. 
The following additions and/or corrections are listed according to the selection numbers 
in the anthology: Nos. 32-33 (Dickins and Ross, The Dream of the Rood, 2nd ed., 1945); 
No, 34 (Krapp, Andreas and the Fates of the Apostles, 1906; old but still very useful); 
No. 35 (Cook, The Christ of Cynewulf, 1900; in some respects, never superseded); No. 
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Tue Stupy oF ANGLo-Saxon. By H. Munro Chadwick. Revised and enlarged 
by Nora K. Chadwick. Cambridge, England: W. Heffer and Sons Ltd., 
and ed., 1955. Pp. xviii+o9. Paper, 6s. 


FOR THIS NEW edition of her late husband’s popular little guide to Anglo- 
Saxon studies, Mrs. Chadwick has written an additional chapter which sum- 
marizes recent scholarly developments in the field, and presents a number of 
exceptionally stimulating suggestions for further research.. Her perceptive 
comments on Celtic matters related to early English civilization make this 
chapter a welcome and valuable addition to the book. Four appendices have 
also been added to facilitate the intended reader’s quest for further material; 
these are a very selective general bibliography, a list of Anglo-Saxon texts 
and translations, a list of the more important Anglo-Saxon churches and parts 
of churches which have survived to the present time, and, finally, a list of the 
museums which contain important collections of Anglo-Saxon antiquities. 
For the more specialized student, the latter two appendices are of value, 
particularly the list of the churches with its approximate datings and brief 
descriptive notes. In the main body of the book, however, few additions or 
other changes have been made: the work remains essentially the same as it 
was when the late H. M. Chadwick wrote it fifteen years ago. In these pages 
Professor Chadwick addresses himself specifically to that sturdy British 
perennial, the “home student”—a variety of amateur scholar who remains as 
mysterious and awe-inspiring to the foreigner as Stonehenge and the Tower 
of London. Professor Chadwick has set out to demonstrate to this formidable 
but thoroughly admirable self-educator that the study of Anglo-Saxon is 
neither “unattractive nor impracticable,” and the need for a new edition 
speaks out for his success in accomplishing this. 

While this little book is by its very nature suggestive rather than com- 
prehensive, it is not without considerable value to even the most exalted of 
specialists. At Cambridge, Professor Chadwick developed one of the most 
progressive of all Anglo-Saxon programs, and the spirit of that program per- 
vades these pages. Chadwick deplores the fact that Anglo-Saxon has all too 
frequently been dismissed into the care of the language historians, who over- 
stress the linguistic aspect of the field, and who approach the early language 
as the source of later historical developments. His ire is also aroused by the 
custom of making Anglo-Saxon studies an appendage to the study of later 
English literature. The result is that Anglo-Saxon is forced upon large num- 
bers of students who have neither interest in the subject, nor particular apti- 
tude for constructive work in the field. Those who do have both interest and 
aptitude, however, are denied the privilege of formal training in important 





38 (Holthausen, Elene, 4th ed., 1936; Sergio Lupi, Sant’ Helena, 1951); No. 42 (Timmer, 
The Later Genesis, 1948); No. 43 (E. B. Irving, Exodus, 1953); No. 44 (Timmer, Judith, 
1952); No. 45 (A. H. Smith, Three Northumbrian Poems, 1933); No. 57 (Whitelock, 
Sermo Lupi, and ed., 1952); No. 109 (Brown, English Lyrics of the Thirteenth Century, 
1932). So far as could be determined by spot collation, Dr. Kaiser’s texts are accurately 
printed; however, the following printing error is to be noted: Widsith, line 60, MS 
ic wes, not és wes. 
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areas like Anglo-Saxon history and art, as well as in such related fields as 
Celtic, Christian-Latin and Norse studies. To eliminate such confusion and 
wasted effort, Chadwick proposes that Anglo-Saxon studies be organized as 
a separate discipline like Classical studies, that work in Anglo-Saxon be 
limited to students who have an interest in the field, and that a comprehensive 
study of Anglo-Saxon and related cultures be undertaken by these students. 
Through such a broad but concentrated approach Chadwick believes that 
much fresh light can be thrown upon early England. 

Such a program as is outlined in this book has behind it the weight of the 
author’s years of experience at Cambridge, and it finds support in the most 
advanced thinking elsewhere. On the whole, Chadwick’s concept of Anglo- 
Saxon study is a sound one. While it goes without saying that any type of 
scholarly specialization supposes a broad and liberal preliminary education, 
specialized training itself demands purposeful organization. Chadwick’s plan 
provides such an organization for Anglo-Saxon studies; it enables the student 
to erect his professional education on a sounder foundation than is otherwise 
possible. Instead of dissipating his energies on a superficial study of later 
English literature, the Anglo-Saxonist working under this plan concentrates 
his attention on those particular subjects which can make him a better 
scholar. If he learns less than his predecessors about Dryden and Lord Byron 
and the characters in Fielding’s novels, he learns a great deal more about 
Augustine and Boethius and the monks of Iona, and that is just as it should 
be. Through such intensive and extensive study of the Anglo-Saxon world, 
there can come to each individual investigator a deeper, surer command of 
his particular sphere of interest, whether it be history, archaeology, art his- 
tory or literary criticism. It is quite impossible to imagine what a renaissance 
of Anglo-Saxon study would take place, if such a plan as Chadwick’s were 
put into effect at all of the major universities of Germany, England, and 
America. 

The only real weakness in Professor Chadwick’s program is the very light 
stress which he apparently places upon language study. This is most unfor- 
tunate, for the continued investigation of Anglo-Saxon dialects, loan words, 
and grammatical developments within the period may provide many a valu- 
able clue to historian and literary critic alike. It is wrong to minimize the im- 
portance of such lines of study merely because they have been overemphasized 
in the past. Rather, they should be assigned an important but not dominant 
role in Anglo-Saxon studies, and the future scholar should see to it that such 
linguistic work neither falls into disuse nor stifles the other legitimate branches 
of Early Medieval research. Of course, the specialist in the History of the 
English Language stands outside of this program of Anglo-Saxon study, and 
should pursue his work without any restriction whatsoever. The desire for 
such a program should very definitely not be taken as an effort to sabotage 
another stimulating and highly profitable field of study. The only point which 
need be emphasized is that linguists are not the true “custodians” of Anglo- 
Saxon studies—a view with which no true linguist will disagree. 

And it should be remembered that the approach suggested by Chad- 
wick, good as it is, is not the only valid approach to Anglo-Saxon. There 
will always remain an important place for the student of Medieval English— 
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of Anglo-Saxon and Middle English taken as the two related parts of a larger 
unit. Imaginative study of this kind presents both periods in fresh perspective, 
for it stresses the religious and other cultural ties which bind the Age of 
Alfred to the Age of Chaucer, in spite of the Norman Curtain between them. 
But notwithstanding the value of such larger lines of inquiry, and of still other 
study organizations suited to the tastes and inclinations of individual investi- 
gators, the greatest immediate need is for a nucleus of specialists who pursue 
their work along the lines suggested by Chadwick. It seems safe to say that 
Anglo-Saxon will take its rightful important place in English studies only 
when such specialists have harmonized the results of a new, comprehensive 
examination of the period and of those forces which shaped it. The old- 
fashioned seminar in Anglo-Saxon seems to be moribund, at least in America; 
it is time, therefore, to adopt a more stimulating and intellectually rewarding 
study plan. In recent years there has been a slight movement away from the 
old approach to Anglo-Saxon; this is to be seen both in advanced studies of 
special topics and in the most liberal of those books designed specifically for 
beginners. It is to be hoped that the enlightened views of men like Chadwick 
will add impetus to this movement, and provide it with direction. 

Each individual reader will undoubtedly take exception to passing obser- 
vations and interpretations found in this book, but that is to be expected 
when an author attempts to present such a vast subject in brief form. The 
scholarly importance of the book lies in its challenging design and in its ripe 
commentary on the traditional program of study. It is sad to think that we 
will have no more books like this from one of the most appealing and influ- 
ential of scholars. Professor Chadwick was a man who devoted himself to 
Anglo-Saxon as very few others have done; his abilities as a scholar and as an 
educator were as great as his devotion. 

L. A. MUINZER 
University of Illinois 


ALTENGLISCHES ELEMENTARBUCH. Von Martin Lehnert. Berlin: Sammlung 
Géschen, 3rd ed., 1955. Pp. 178. Paper, DM 2.40. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO OLD ENGLIsH. By G. L. Brook. Manchester: Manchester 
University Press, 1955. Pp. xii+138. $2.25. 


THE TWO introductory Old English books reviewed here are similar to one 
another in general layout. Both contain selective bibliographies, elementary 
grammars, a few pages of text, and glossaries. In spite of general similarities, 
however, the two works differ fundamentally in their approach to Old English, 
for they are intended to serve essentially separate bodies of students. The two 
books, therefore, invite contrast, rather than comparison. 

Professor Lehnert’s manual, which appears here in a third, revised edition, 
will already be familiar to many scholars.' The present version presents few 
changes in the text of the second edition, but the bibliography has been con- 
siderably augmented. This work is in the Sievers-Briinner-Kieckers tradition, 
and is clearly intended for the apprentice Anglist, the beginning philologist 
who is setting out to master the Old English field comprehensively. Conse- 


1 rst ed., 1939; 2nd ed., 1950. 
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quently, both the general Einfiihrung and the grammatical chapters have 
been packed with data and detail. The introduction ranges over Old English 
history, palaeography, metrics, and the influence of foreign languages, among 
other topics, while the grammar places both phonology and morphology in 
their Indo-European context as extensively as possible. Old English sounds, 
for example, are traced historically from the parent language, and the inflec- 
tions are treated with the same eye for detail and historical perspective. 
Lehnert’s texts are the OE translation of Bede’s story of Cedmon and an 
excerpt from the Chronicle; to assist the novice reader, the editor has included 
Modern German translations of both selections, together with the Latin 
original of the Bede. For purposes of comparison with the West Saxon text, 
the Northumbrian text of Cedmon’s Hymn has also been printed here. The 
accompanying glossary, with its numerous etymologies and analogues, is 
particularly commendable, and will very ably serve the students for whom it 
is intended. It is pleasing to note that Lehnert has consistently identified the 
declensions of the glossed nouns, an obvious aid to the beginner which has been 


surprisingly and inexplicably ignored by the leading American books of this 
type 


Clearly, this little volume presents Old English in too detailed a fashion 
to be of extensive use to any present-day beginner who lacks both a broad 
linguistic background and a primary interest in Germanic Philology. How- 
ever, the student whose bent is philological, and who desires to come to grips 
with Old English will find this a rewarding introduction; such a student will 
undoubtedly respond much better to Lehnert’s full-scale presentation of Old 
English than he will to a simpler treatment. Lehnert’s grammar is complex, 


but it is extremely lucid, and its examples and documentary citations are 
admirably full. In terms of what it sets out to do, it contains only one serious 
fault, and that is a traditional one in both primary and advanced presentations 
of Old English grammar: syntax is completely ignored. While such recent 
elementary books as Davis’ revision of Sweet’s Primer, Ardern’s First Readings 
in Old English, and Quirk and Wrenn’s An Old English Grammar have not 
fallen into this error of judgment, the work of Lehnert and many others dis- 
plays the apparent belief that Old English syntax is self-explanatory, that the 
student can pick it up without undue difficulty as he pursues his reading of 
the texts. This view is unrealistic, for the student needs help with the syntax, 
as well as with the inflections and sound changes. In many cases, indeed, it is 
not the individual forms but the structure of word groups which baffles the 
learner. It is essential, therefore, that the writer of an introductory grammar 
set forth the main outlines and the most significant details of Old English 
syntax. It is to be hoped that in the next edition Professor Lehnert will 
rectify his omission of such necessary material. 

In contrast to Lehnert, Professor Brook has not written with the Anglist 
in mind; in his preface, he states that the volume is intended for first year 
university students who are reading for an Honours degree in the general field 
of English. More generally, the book is addressed to “those who, without in- 
tending to become specialists in Old English, wish to acquire enough knowl- 
edge of the grammar to enable them to read Old English texts” (see p. ix). 
With this reader in mind, the author has excluded from his pages a consider- 
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able quantity of historical linguistics. Unlike Lehnert, who stresses the con- 
tinuity of Indo-European, Germanic and Old English, Brook strives merely to 
describe the latter language as the reader will encounter it in the chief literary 
and historical documents of the pre-Conquest period. Only such details as 
will assist the general English student have been included here; in the first 
seven grammatical chapters are found the essential and expected presentations 
of fracture, front mutation, contraction, etc., and the usual paradigms. 
Grimm’s Law is not treated, but Verner’s Law is outlined to enable the stu- 
dent to understand grammatical change. Within the limits imposed by his 
expected users, Brook presents his material clearly and judiciously. His 
handling of the strong verbs, which can be so easily submerged in historical 
data, is particularly admirable, as is his brief but lucid treatment of the pre- 
teritive-present verbs. Chapter VIII is also one of the strong points of this 
grammer, for it is a concise, ably presented summary of Old English syntax; 
while this summary is specifically intended for the general student, it would 
have served Lehnert’s reader equally well. The five prose texts which follow 
the grammar are highlighted by an extremely helpful and stimulating body 
of notes, which reveal Brook’s most praiseworthy qualities as a teacher. In 
these notes, and throughout the volume generally, the author exhibits both 
an understanding of the beginner’s problems and an ability to answer his 
questions before they have been posed. Modest though these notes are in 
actual bulk, they are easily one of the more valuable portions of the book, for 
Brook has selected them carefully; they not only help the learner through the 
patches of text most likely to offer difficulty, but also stimulate his interest in 
the language through brief discussions of particularly noteworthy words. The 
glossary is made especially useful by extensive references to the grammatical 
paragraphs. 

One general criticism of this judicious, perceptive volume may suggest it- 
self to some. The treatment of phonology, concise though it is, might well 
have been further simplified to the benefit of many beginners of literary, 
rather than linguistic pretentions. Some teachers will feel that introductory 
phonology should be presented in starker form than Brook has seen fit to do, 
and that some of the pertinent details might profitably be left to passing com- 
ment in the morphological paragraphs; the development of Primitive Old 
English vowels in lightly stressed syllables and the assimilation of consonants, 
for example, might have been so introduced. Also, the influence of labial 
consonants on vowels in stressed syllables might have been presented in less 
detail. Finally, one wonders if it is necessary for the literary student to puzzle 
over smoothing at the outset of his studies. 

On the whole, however, both of these little volumes address themselves 
successfully to their prospective readers; both reveal a desire to teach, rather 
than merely to inform. They are clearly written, carefully planned introduc- 
tions to that venerable language which Gerard Manley Hopkins once called 
“a vastly superior thing to what we have now.’” 


L. A. MUINZER 
University of Illinois 


2 Quoted by Brook, p. 1. 
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Tue Court or Venus. Edited by Russell A. Fraser. Duke University Press, 

1955. Pp. 168. $4.50. 

MR. FRASER has produced a text of the surviving parts of the sixteenth- 
century poetical miscellany The Court of Venus by collating and piecing 
together three fragments of the book: the Douce fragment, in the Bodleian 
Library; the Stark fragment, in the University of Texas Library; and the 
Folger fragment, in the Folger Shakespeare Library. This composite text is of 
course a small portion of the otherwise lost work. It runs to only forty-eight 
pages in Mr. Fraser’s edition and comprises seventeen poems, among which 
are the pseudo-Chaucerian The pylgrymse tale, five poems certainly by Sir 
Thomas Wyatt, and three poems that Mr. Fraser thinks are probably Wyatt’s. 
Poems by Wyatt that appear not only in The Court of Venus, but also in 
manuscripts and in Tottel’s Somgs and Sonettes, have been collated, and vari- 
ant readings and misprints have been listed. The text itself is a useful con- 
tribution to scholarship. 

A more important contribution, however, is Mr. Fraser’s dating of The 
Court of Venus. On the basis of a careful bibliographical study of type faces 
and printers, and with the support of other fresh and persuasive evidence, 
Mr. Fraser concludes that the Douce fragment comes from an edition of The 
Court printed between 1537 and 1539, the Stark fragment from one printed 
between 1547 and 1549, and the Folger fragment from one printed after 1561 
and before 1564. Establishment of a much earlier date for The Court of Venus 
than any that has hitherto been accepted goes far toward justifying Mr. 
Fraser’s claim that 


our conception of English literary history will have to be revised substantially now that 
we know that a collection of poems, both lyrical and narrative, appeared in the 1530's, 
a full generation before Tottel brought out his momentous book. 


It is regrettable that at least three and perhaps four editions of this miscellany 
were so read to pieces or so ravaged by time, that we can merely speculate 
about the contributors and the poems in the missing portions and about the 
comparative merits of The Court of Venus and Songes and Sonettes. 

Mr. Fraser’s research concerning the authorship of the poems in the 
fragments of The Court of Venus is sound, but it presents little that is new. 
He ascribes the Prologue and The pylgrymse tale to Robert Shyngleton on the 
authority of Bishop Bale’s reference to the authorship in Index Britanniae 
scriptorum. Sir. E. K. Chambers, in Sir Thomas Wyatt and Some Collected 
Studies (1933), had previously noted Bale’s reference. Mr. Fraser, it is true, 
adds some corroborative evidence, pointing out that Thomas Gybson, printer 
of the Douce fragment, and Bishop Bale were apparently friends, and that 
therefore Bale’s ascription of the authorship is especially trustworthy. Dealing 
with the authorship of the short poems, Mr. Frazer pursues what he calls a 
‘‘necessarily conservative” course. He cites Mrs. Charlotte Carmichael Stopes’ 
conjecture that Sir Thomas Wyatt was the author of some or all of the un- 
identified poems and Sir. E. K. Chambers’ divergent opinion that, although 
there are suggestions of Wyatt in these poems, “the presence of his controlling 
mind is less obvious.” But Mr. Fraser, favoring a little too much the wholly 
bibliographical or historical approach, comes up with no opinion of his own 
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that reaches beyond the bounds of purely objective evidence. While respecting 
him for avoiding brash additions to the canon of Wyatt’s verse, one may wish 
that he had presented in this instance an opinion based on aesthetic and 
critical considerations. 

Mr. Fraser’s important book is adorned by the format in which the Duke 
University Press has presented it, but scholars may wish that the variant 
readings had been brought together with the text, not placed in a separate, 
somewhat inaccessible section. 


Burton A. MILLIGAN 
University of Illinois 


Tue TALE OF THE DeaTH oF KiNG Artuor. By Sir Thomas Malory. Edited 
by Eugéne Vinaver. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1955. Pp. xxvi+146. 15s. 


THE SEPARATE publication of the last book of the Morte Darthur makes avail- 
able in attractive form the best of Malory’s works and gives point to Professor 
Vinaver’s earlier claims about the nature of the whole work. The text (Caxton’s 
Books XX and XXjI) is substantially that of Book III, pp. 1161-1260 of the 
three-volume edition of The Works of Sir Thomas Malory published in 1947, 
with Caxton’s readings substituted for some of the emendations from the 
Winchester manuscript which Professor Vinaver first adopted. As in the earlier 
edition, Caxton’s additions which are unsupported by Malory’s sources but 
which Professor Vinaver considers of some authority are given in square 
brackets. The lacunae in the Winchester manuscript, principally pp. 87—96 of 
this edition, are likewise supplied from Caxton. In some places, as on 13, 
24-25; 20, 27-29, the additions are not felicitous, and it is likely that further 
work on the text is still to be done before Malory’s phrases are recovered. 
This does not, however, minimize the value of the Winchester manuscript. Its 
discovery in 1934 remains one of the greatest of modern literary events. 

The introduction and notes, though retaining a substantial part of the 
critical material of the three-volume edition applicable to this part of the 
story, are somewhat simplified and are addressed to a more popular audience 
than was the larger edition. The introduction restates some of Professor Vina- 
ver’s conclusions about Malory’s work and implies others: that the Morte 
Darthur is not a cyclical romance on the pattern of the vulgate Lancelot, for 
example, but is a collection of separate romances, of which The Death of King 
Arthur is the last and best; that Caxton misapplied the title of the last book 
to the whole collection and by suppressing the explicits gave the whole a false 
impression of continuity; that the detachment of the story from the other 
branches of the romance and the creation of a self-contained narrative was 
Malory’s great achievement and the turning point from mediaeval to modern 
fiction; that the fall of Arthur has the lineaments of tragedy, being due not to 
Fortune’s mutations but to the inevitable discord resulting from divided 
loyalties. In support of the last point Professor Vinaver dismisses as unneces- 
sary and unproved the supposititious “lost source” of Bruce’ and older critics 


1J. D. Bruce, “The Middle English Metrical Romance ‘Le Morte Arthur”, 
Anglia, xxim (1901), 69-71; and Le Morte Arthur, a romance in stanzas of eight lines 
re-edited from MS Harley 2252 in the British Museum by J. Douglas Bruce, EETS, 
1903, Pp. Xiv-xv. 
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and notes that all Malory’s additions to the material provided by the allitera- 
tive Morte Arthur, and the French Mort Artu are related to the theme of di- 
vided loyalties and show his conscious shaping hand. 

Read independently of all the preceding books The Death of King Arthur 
does indeed fit the tragic pattern far better than is generally supposed. It has 
been hard to divorce the English work from the French cycle and from its 
predecessors in English, where there are hints that Lancelot’s sad end and 
the consequent Fall of the Round Table are due to Lancelot’s sinful love 
for Guinevere or to Arthur’s sin of incest in begetting Mordred. Malory’s 
own sens stresses the loyalty of knight to lord and the tragedy of divided 
allegiance. He finds Lancelot’s love not so much sinful as necessarily dis- 
ruptive, dividing a fellowship of knights that must remain united to survive. 
There are few scenes in mediaeval literature more poignant than Gawain’s 
deathbed lament that to avenge the death of his brothers he had broken 
faith with Lancelot. Lancelot’s own perfect courtesy throughout is his tribute 
to ideals he was forced to violate. He dies of grief for the deaths of both Arthur 
and of Guinevere, faithful in heart to both. 

The story emerges as quite unromantic. Whether compared with early 
forms of the Arthurian cycle in Chrétien’s tales or with English romances of 
the late fourteenth century, The Death of King Arthur has little in common 
with them. Gone is the emphasis on the merely adventurous and on the de- 
tails of costume and of feast so dearly loved even in Sir Gawain and the Green 
Knight. All is concentrated on the last act of the tragedy. Professor Vinaver 
is surely right in saying that Malory has reinterpreted the old Germanic theme 
of a conflict in loyalties to produce genuine tragedy in the picture of perfect 
knighthood that in spite of or because of its perfection brought destruction to 
the kingdom. Whether Lancelot’s ineluctable choice be the Aristotelean or the 
Hegelian dilemma, it springs inevitably from character as Malory sees it. 
Lancelot is less sophisticated than Anthony, to be sure, but their situations 
have something in common. 

The publication of this last part of the story in so attractive a form as the 
Clarendon Press has provided for it, presenting, though in simplified form, the 
latest scholarship on the Morte Darthur, ought to make Malory popular again 
in the beginning literature courses, for the opportunity is here given for a 
serious approach to the Arthurian cycle. If Professor Vinaver shows here, as 
in the large edition, greater familiarity with the French background of the 
story than with the English, that is a bias for which English instructors can 
more easily provide compensation than if the preference were the other way. 
Though “shorter Malorys” are numerous, none goes more directly to the heart 
of the story than this. 


Dorotuy BETHURUM 
Connecticut College 


DocrTRINE FOR THE LADY OF THE RENAISSANCE. By Ruth Kelso. Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press, 1956. Pp. xii+-475. $6.50. 


SINCE the publication of Professor Kelso’s book, The Doctrine of the English 
Gentleman in the Sixteenth Century, twenty-seven years ago, we have awaited 
with interest her companion volume on the lady of the period, hoping that it 
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would equal her earlier study. It has done better than that. In the new volume 
the author has provided us with a monumental work on the theory of the 
lady; though it was originally intended to be an appendix to the theory of the 
gentleman, it turned out to be more than twice as extensive. Miss Kelso has 
culled most of the Italian, French, Latin, and English works on the subject 
and has presented a careful discussion of what conduct was expected of the 
lady in any situation. She modestly states that her work is scarcely more than 
a compilation of passages and summaries taken from treatises of the period, 
but anyone reading the book is impressed with the value of her thoughtful 
analysis and her significant conclusions. It would seem superfluous for anyone 
hereafter to examine the theoretical doctrine of the lady of the Renaissance. 

Interestingly enough, Miss Kelso has found that there never was formu- 
lated an ideal for the lady as such; no definition of a lady. That is to say, the 
contents of the books on women apply rather to women of all classes, and the 
lady turns out to be no more than a wife. These books on women fall roughly 
into four categories: the war of the sexes, the training and duties of the wife, 
love and beauty, and the specific problems of the woman at court; the eight 
chapters of the Doctrine for the Lady take most of their headings from this list. 
Although the material with which the author worked is somewhat recal- 
citrant, perhaps like its subject, she has been quite successful in molding it to 
her form. Besides an introduction and a conclusion, there are chapters on 
women in the scheme of things, training, studies, vocation, love and beauty, 
and the lady at court. 

The chapter on the place of women in the world is mainly devoted to the 
debate over women’s virtues and vices. Miss Kelso believes that when real 
antagonism is evident, as opposed to playful and witty sporting, it is due to 
a disagreement over woman’s rights and privileges and her place in society 
as distinct from man’s. She points out that in the minds of Renaissance men 
and women there were doubts concerning the accepted place of women. Many 
writers felt that the incapacity of women in fields other than domestic duties 
was due solely to the narrow education they received, arguing that women 
were as able as men in sense, judgment, reason, and ready wit, but that 
custom prohibited the training and education of women in letters. 

Since the theory of woman’s place in the social plan was dependent upon 
the qualities expected in the perfect woman, Miss Kelso analyzes these quali- 
ties. Beauty, of course, was looked for, and also modesty, humility, constancy, 
temperance, piety, and prudence, to mention the attributes commonly listed; 
but chastity was the rock on which this temple of virtue was erected. Ap- 
parently harking back to an idea expressed in The Doctrine of the English 
Gentleman, namely that Christianity and paganism are fundamentally ir- 
reconcilable, since the one is a system of renunciation and abasement of the 
individual, while the other is a system of expansion and perfection of the 
individual (p. 13), in this new work Miss Kelso makes an important observa- 
tion when she suggests that the Renaissance ideal for the gentleman is essen- 
tially pagan, while the ideal for the woman is essentially Christian. Thus, even 
when liberal writers agreed that women had almost equal powers with men, 
they still found women to be governed by an entirely different morality, be- 
cause a woman was “the property of someone, usually a husband” (p. 25). At 
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this point I regretfully disagree with the author, since in the later English 
Renaissance, at any rate, woman was beginning to be accepted as herself 
rather than as a man’s property. That is probably why the arguments grew 
so thick and heavy. The author is quite correct, however, in saying that the 
conventional virtues expected in the woman, such as chastity, humility, piety, 
and patience, are clearly Christian virtues. 

What sort of training should this ideal woman have? Of course it would 
be only that training which would fit her for the duties of a wife: first of all, 
beginning in childhood, lectures about chastity, that sine qua non; then rigor- 
ous religious education; lessons in needlework, cookery, and the compound- 
ing of medicines; and last of all training in the social accomplishments of 
music and modest dancing. Most writers felt that the art of conversation 
should never appear in the curriculum, since nothing adorns a maid like 
silence. These authors believed that the liberal arts should have no place in 
the education of a woman, since more learning would tend to make her talka- 
tive and less careful of her honor. Further, a liberally trained mind could not 
easily be subdued to the will of a husband. 

Professor Kelso finds that the ideal woman of the Renaissance theory 
was a wife, and that running a household was her only vocation. Her whole 
duty was obedience to her husband, and in her housewifery she had always to 
remember that she was merely the stewardess of her husband’s property. In 
summing up the section on household duties, the author repeats her im- 
portant statement that in writers of all stamps, be they churchmen, scholars 
or gentlemen, writing in Italian, French, or English, writing for the high or the 
low, there was one single pattern for the wife of whatever rank, simply be- 
cause she was a Christian wife whose qualities and status had been settled 
long ago. 

By far the longest section of the book, and perhaps the one containing 
material least frequently encountered elsewhere, is that which deals with 
problems of love and beauty as they affect the ideal of womanhood. Some 
difficulty is encountered in the treatment of love, because books on the sub- 
ject were ordinarily written for men. Since love can scarcely ignore one sex, 
in that it is a passion which seeks to enjoy union with a beautiful object, 
Miss Kelso has felt that what is said of one sex must be applicable to the 
other. Granting that the exciting cause of love is beauty, by what sense is 
this beauty perceived? Touch and smell are obviously important, but gross and 
animal; through hearing, a reputation for beauty may reach the conscious- 
ness, but it produces only a favorable state of mind; thus it is that love ordi- 
narily penetrates by means of the eyes. Platonized love is lightly touched on, 
but those authors who discoursed on the mutual love of men and women took 
a pretty dim view of Plato’s version, calling it more suitable for eunuchs. 
Miss Kelso quotes a delightful passage from Melchiorre Zoppio, in which a 
young woman seeing her returned lover gazing at her fondly and sighing, asks 
what troubles him. He replies that he only wants her to wish him well. She 
says she does, and what else? He wants her to know that he wishes her well. 
She says she does and asks if that is all, to which he says yes. She then replies, 
“Since you wish me well, and I wish the same to you, leave me to sleep by 
myself, as I will leave you to sleep by yourself. Good night” (p. 148). 
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Much of this chapter deals with questions of jealousy, secrecy, the risks 
to be encountered, and such problems as whether a soldier or a scholar makes 
the better lover. Surprisingly enough I failed to find any reference to the fact 
that these problems of discussion were clearly the outgrowth of the medieval 
conception of the court of love, with its incessant questions about jealousy, 
secrecy, honor, tokens, infidelity, ingratitude, and the like. As far as beauty 
is concerned, Miss Kelso believes that the Renaissance emphasized the out- 
ward forms of beauty: beauty of face, good bodily proportion, proper color, 
and grace; but inevitably the Platonizers also considered beauty of mind. She 
finds, however, that there was no real philosophy of love set forth in a straight- 
forward fashion. As can be seen, the writers of the Renaissance were not al- 
ways consistent or logical. On the one hand they pictured the shy, demure 
maid, with downcast eyes, and on the other they displayed the woman in 
love. This latter portrait shows her as taking the initiative by finding a lover 
and by giving or withdrawing her consent. 

The women at court were ladies, obviously, and thus in the chapter on 
this subject the lady as such comes into her own. On the other hand there 
was not much written on the subject, and what little there was considered 
women merely as minor contributors to the courtier’s leisure hours. Castig- 
lione, by way of Hoby’s translation, however, insisted that ““No court, how 
great soever it be, can have any sightlinesse or brightnesse in it, or mirth 
without women, nor any Courtier can bee gracious, pleasant or hardie, nor 
at any time undertake any galant enterprise of Chivalrie, unlesse he be 
stirred with the conversation and with the love and contentation of women” 
(p. 213). Ladies were also needed at court because the princess must have 
attendants, though these can scarcely be called courtiers since, as Nifo re- 
marked, urbanity is unsuitable to women. Such women must have the power 
to entertain men with conversation, and a liveliness of wit in order that 
boredom be at least partially dispelled. They must be cordial in manner, wise, 
courteous and pleasant in address. Letters, music, drawing, painting, and 
dancing also come within their scope. They must never arouse hate or envy 
and must never quarrel. They should trust no one, but should not let their 
distrust show, and should avoid too many friendships with men, always re- 
membering that virtue is their chief asset. Particular advice is given for the 
conduct of the princess. Nevertheless, as Professor Kelso reminds us, “The 
lady in their minds evidently was first of all a wife, first and last we may say, 
for most of them never got beyond that fact. The result is that the books 
addressed to the lady might as well have been addressed to women of the 
lower classes” (p. 263). 

The concluding chapter recapitulates the analyses of the various sub- 
jects, and suggests more succinctly the results of the study. The author re- 
minds us that we have here no commanding figure of the lady as we formerly 
had of the gentleman. She points out that her limits of the Renaissance, from 
Italy to England, are roughly 1400 to 1600. She finds that the French women 
had the most liberty, the English women next, almost rivalling the French 
and surpassing them in the management of the household, while the Italian 
and Spanish women had the fewest privileges. In the matter of education 
for women, the English were clearly the most liberal. These differences in 
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freedom, however, were chiefly of degree; essentially, nationality seems to 
have been of little importance. In all countries love played the same im- 
portant part, and men were disgraced by cowardice, women by unchastity. 

The book concludes with the observation that it little behooves us to 
smile at the opinions of Renaissance men on the subject of women when a 
recent book by R. F. Harrod, in praising Virginia Woolf and Vanessa Bell for 
their intellectual coolness, remarks that these traits differentiate them from 
the majority of their sex, and that in their company one need not fear “the 
strident tones of emotion which must destroy good talk.” As Professor Kelso 
asserts, recalling the lament of Marie de Gournay three hundred years ago, 
“There is still in theory not one human race but two” (p. 281). 

There are in the book two departures from academic practice. First, 
there are no references to secondary sources; Miss Kelso explains that at the 
beginning of her study the modern books which came to her attention were of 
limited help for her purpose, which is a consideration only of Renaissance 
theory, in that they covered too many centuries, or dealt only with historic 
figures. Later, after she had formulated her plan of handling the material by 
summarization, she felt that recent research would be of little assistance in 
her method; but certainly Francis Lee Utley’s The Crooked Rib would have 
been of material help. The decision to omit secondary sources was certainly 
a convenient one; most students, having completed their historical research, 
find it an onerous task to pore over the endless bibliographies searching for 
the last minute item bearing on their work. She also found that other studies 
were based on far fewer writers than she had consulted. It is indeed true that 
she has read far more original authors than other scholars in the field, since 
she has used writers in all the European languages. It can scarcely be said, 
however, that studies of English women based on books printed in England 
are incomplete because they do not take into account works printed else- 
where. In fact, as the bibliography indicates, a large number of the Italian 
and French writers were translated into English. Further, with possibly two 
exceptions, the modern studies which I have consulted have arrived at pre- 
cisely the same conclusions as Miss Kelso. On the other hand, it is very re- 
assuring to have confirmation of what others have written from a book which 
is based upon nearly nine hundred references. 

Another somewhat unorthodox plan in this book is the method of han- 
dling notes. The author has grouped her references for each chapter under 
topics which serve as an outline of the contents of the chapter. This is not 
the method she used in her Gentleman, but I believe that much can be said 
for it, especially in a work based mainly on quotations and summaries, where 
every statement can be supported by many references. 

The bibliography of the book will prove invaluable to future scholars in 
the field. It contains not only works used by Miss Kelso, but all of those of 
which she has any knowledge. It is preceded by a lengthy and informative 
introduction to the literature of gentility, that is, treatises on the theory of 
what ladies and gentlemen should ideally be. I have a few corrections and 
additions which I should like to suggest for the bibliography. The Asylum 
Veneris (1616) is listed twice, once anonymously (no. 44) and once under the 
name of Twill (no. 828); actually it is by Daniel Tuvil. An English translation 
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of Guazzo, under the title The Court of Good Counsell (1607), has been omitted 
The only English translation of Antoine de La Sale’s work listed in the 
bibliography is the 1694 edition, but there was an edition by Wynkyn de 
Worde in 1509. Robert Copland has an English translation of Pierre Gringore’s 
La complainte de trop tard marié [1535?]. Some other items which could be 
added to the bibliography are: R. B., A Watchword for Wilfull Women (1581); 
Nicholas Breton, Pasquils Mistresse: Or the Worthie und vnworthie woman 
(1600); John Dove, Of Diuorcement (1601); T. E., The Lawes Resolutions of 
Womens Rights (1632); Christopher Hegendorff, Domestycal or housholde 
sermons (1548); Robert Legate, A briefe catechisme and dialogue betwene the 
Husbande and his Wyfe (1545); Josias Nichols, An Order of Houshold Instruc- 
tion (1596); Henry Smith, The Wedding Garment (1590); Giovanni Paolo 
Lomazzo, A Tracte Containing The Artes of curious Paintinge. ..., (1598); 
and William Whately, A Care-cloth: Or A Treatise of the Cumbers and Troubles 
of Marriage (1624). 

The book is remarkably free from misprints; I noted only goods for good 
(p. 68), blessied for blessed (p. 128), and in the bibliography means for meane 
(item 326). A verb has dropped out of a sentence on page 56 (lines 19-21). 

Perhaps the book is somewhat longer than it needs to be. There are, of 
course, inevitable repetitions in a study which rather skilfully interweaves the 
various aspects of the life of a Renaissance woman; but there is also a good 
bit of repetitive material that might have been omitted to advantage. The 
minor exceptions which I have taken and the additions I have suggested, 
however, should not affect a judgment of the whole work. The industry and 


care that have gone into this study are quite impressive; Miss Kelso’s reading 
has been very wide and her conclusions judicious. Her encyclopedic study 


makes a notable contribution to an understanding of the Renaissance mind, 
at least on the distaff side. 


CARROLL CAMDEN 
The Rice Institute 


Stk Puitre SIDNEY AND THE ENGLISH RENAISSANCE. By John Buxton. Lon- 
don, Macmillan & Co. Ltd.; New York, St. Martin’s Press Inc., 1954. 
Pp. xii+284 (15 illustrations). $4. 


IT WOULD SEEM that in a number of respects Mr. John Buxton has been well 
prepared by the circumstances of his life to write of Sir Philip Sidney. As a 
Fellow of New College he breathes the same air of Oxford—smokier now but 
still enchanted—which Sidney once breathed, and has conveniently at hand 
the treasures of the Bodleian and of many choice smaller libraries. In World 
War II he participated in the ill-fated Allied effort to save Norway from the 
Nazis and being taken prisoner suffered a long captivity; also, though modesty 
might make him deny “having slipt into the title of a Poet,” he has several 
volumes of verse to his credit. In addition, he has edited a useful selection 
of poems by Michael Drayton, an undertaking which by its very nature was 
bound to stimulate interest in persons and places connected with Sir Philip’s 
literary activity. Because of these just claims of its author upon their attention, 
most readers will take up Sir Philip Sidney and the English Renaissance with 
the expectation of finding it a book of more than average interest, and in this 
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they will not be disappointed, even though many of them will feel obliged to 
register reserves or objections regarding Mr. Buxton’s general method of 
presenting evidence and regarding at least some of his conclusions. 

In several respects Sir Philip Sidney and the Renaissance constitutes a 
useful supplement to earlier studies of its subject. Mr. Buxton has drawn 
rather more extensively on the rich Neo-Latin literature of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries than most of his predecessors and in so doing has not 
only enriched his own book but indirectly suggested what still remains to be 
done in that quarter. It is to be hoped that either he or other students will 
now be willing to make a more detailed study of individual elements and 
particular aspects of this literature which are of Sidneian interest. 

Of similar value is the discussion of the possible influence upon Sidney 
and his circle of Welsh literature, a matter of special concern because of the 
Welsh origin of both the Tudors and the Herberts, the service of Sir Henry 
Sidney as Lord Lieutenant of the Principality, and Sir Philip’s own youthful 
years near the Welsh border and close later association with a number of 
Weishmen. To this part of his work Mr. Buxton brings both a warm sympathy 
for Welsh culture and a contagious enthusiasm. Because of the support 
which he might have drawn from them, it seems unfortunate that he has 
overlooked works so useful for the demonstration of the extent and duration 
of the influence of Welsh tradition on English thought as Dr. C. Bowie 
Millican’s Spenser and the Table Round and Professor Roberta F. Brinkley’s 
Arthurian Legend in the Seventeenth Century. It should be remarked in this 
connection that one of the salient weaknesses of Sir Philip Sidney and the 
English Renaissance is Mr. Buxton’s puzzling failure to avail himself of the 
help which he might have obtained from American and Continental scholar- 
ship. 

The central theme of Sir Philip Sidney and the Renaissance is the im- 
portance of the relationship between poet and patron during the second half 
of the sixteenth and the first half of the seventeenth century, a relationship 
which, Mr. Buxton believes, made for a close and fruitful interplay of critical 
and creative activity but which tended to disappear with the development of 
a more democratic and more commercial concept of the artist’s position in 
society. The book is the product of an impression “that the Romantic am- 
bition to write for mankind had proved illusory” and that it was desirable 
to understand “how [the Elizabethan poets] met a challenge not unlike ours; 
for the Elizabethans were very conscious in the first half of the Queen’s reign 
that the art of poetry was spurned and neglected in England” (p. vi). At the 
present time encouragement of the poet is likely to take the form of a prize, 
a fellowship, or some other grant in aid and in most instances is essentially 
impersonal. Mr. Buxton, though careful to make clear that he does “‘not wish 
to be thought ungrateful” in criticizing a system by which he has himself bene- 
fited, expresses the opinion that “patronage once implied something of much 
more value. It implied the commissioning of poets to produce works of a 
particular kind. It implied lively and stimulating criticism of the poet by the 
patron. Above all, it gave the assurance to the poet that the work he had been 
asked to write was something the patron wished to have. In other words, 
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patronage meant that the poet was producing something to meet a known 
taste”’ (p. v). 

It is this feeling about Elizabethan patronage, one might call it a nos- 
talgia, which led Mr. Buxton to the study of the life and influence of Sir 
Philip Sidney, whom he considers not only the perfect patron but the guide 
followed by two generations of enlightened and effective patrons, among whom 
the most important was Mary, Countess of Pembroke. This view of the de- 
cisive role of patronage in the development of a great literature was widely 
held in the time of the first Queen Elizabeth and was given memorable ex- 
pression by Edmund Spenser. The “October Eclogue” of The Shepheardes 
Calender, with its gloss, to mention one example, is an appeal, though not a 
very optimistic one, for more generous and more discriminating patronage. 
In Sir Philip Sidney and the English Renaissance, the Elizabethan view of the 
réle of the patron is not only accepted but given new emphasis. “Famous 
patrons are rare,” Mr. Buxton maintains, “not (as is vulgarly supposed) be- 
cause only a few can afford the luxuries of fine poetry or painting, but be- 
cause only a few have the wit to demand them. If patronage were merely a 
matter of signing cheques, patrons would far outnumber artists, whereas 
artists have always been much commoner than patrons” (p. 1). This conviction 
might seem to lead to the conclusion that the third Earl of Southampton was 
more important for the future of English literature than Shakespeare, were 
it not for the circumstance that the greatest patron of all, Sir Philip Sidney, 
was also one of the most justly admired poets of his time and the author of 
what is probably still the most celebrated piece of critical writing in our 
language. It is difficult to separate the results of his patronage from those of 
his activity and influence as a creative artist, and Mr. Buxton does not really 
attempt to do so. In a minor degree the same thing is true of Sidney’s sister, 
her older son, Sir Edward Dyer, and Fulke Greville. Mr. Buxton evidently 
believes that one can scarcely exaggerate the debt of English literature to 
these people, a debt which is owed to them not merely for what they did but 
for their deliberate determination and sustained effort to achieve exactly 
what they achieved. Thus he writes: “With these two friends [i.e., Greville 
and Dyer] then Sidney planned his campaign to make English poetry com- 
parable with the poetry of Renaissance Italy or of the ancient world” (p. 102). 
And again: “The evidence for what he and his friends achieved lies in the 
poetry that they and their immediate successors wrote. The flowering of 
English poetry in the last ten years of the century was not some haphazard 
accident, due to the fortuitous collocation of poetic genius in that decade: it 
was brought about principally by these men’s insight and skill” (pp. 111-12). 
Although it is not said in so many words, the implication seems to be that 
although Sir Philip died in 1586, he was so great and enduring an influence 
that without him there could have been no Faerie Queene, no Dr. Faustus, 
and no Romeo and Juliet. This is quite possible. By its very nature such a 
claim can be neither proved nor disproved, yet even those who rate Sidney’s 
talents and achievements most highly—and the reviewer believes that he has 
some claim to place among them—may hesitate before deciding that the 
poetry of Spenser, Marlowe, and Shakespeare are essentially what they are 
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because of Sir Philip. It might be remarked, that in vigorously opposing any 
suggestion that “the flowering of English poetry” between 1590 and 1600 
could have been “‘some haphazard accident, due to the fortuitous collocation 
of poetic genius in that decade,” Mr. Buxton sometimes comes dangerously 
near to substituting the idea that it was the result of a “fortuitous collocation” 
of wise and generous patrons. That these patrons were not only wise and gen- 
erous but sympathetic and understanding in their relationships with poets in 
need of encouragement and assistance seems to him, however, to have been 
largely because of the influence of Sidney, both in life and in death, upon each 
and every one of them from his sister, the Countess of Pembroke, to Robert 
Devereaux, Earl of Essex, in whom some of his contemporaries were pleased 
to see the inheritor of Astrophel’s virtues and of his place in the admiration 
and affection of men of good will. 

Mr. Buxton’s admiration for Sidney is so intense, has in it so much of 
the hero worship which is needed in a time when there is more scepticism than 
credulity regarding the virtues of famous personages, that one would be re- 
luctant to dissent from his views were one not convinced that in literary 
history, as in building, the superstructure must never be of greater weight 
and extent than the foundations will firmly support. The claims of Sir Philip 
Sidney to a high and unique place in the history of England and of English 
culture which can be firmly based upon unquestionable fact ought to be suf- 
ficient to satisfy anyone. In the long run, therefore, his fame will be most 
secure if his admirers do not permit their enthusiasm to lead them into making 
claims which may prove exaggerated. Speculation, hypothesis, and hope all 
have their place in the writing of literary history, on the one condition that 
they be clearly labeled what they are and never offered in a manner to permit 
confusion with proved fact. The arguments against one’s own opinions, 
whether already expressed or merely anticipated, ought always to have their 
place in a work which is intended to inform and instruct. Human nature, 
human emotions, and human capacities being as they are, there is, of course, 
little probability that absolute objectivity will be attained in weighing one 
against the other. It is in part at least because of this circumstance that re- 
views exist, though any save a very misanthropic reviewer will derive more 
pleasure from commending the admirable features of a book than from the 
agonizing and perhaps impossible task of calling attention to a fault in one 
direction without pushing too far in another. 

Since Edmund Spenser was the most celebrated of the men of letters 
whose names have been connected with Sidney’s exercise of an enlightened 
and generous patronage, Mr. Buxton is very naturally inclined to make as 
much as can be made of the tradition that Sir Philip provided inspiration and 
practical help for the writing of The Faerie Queene. To do this it is obviously 
necessary to emphasize whatever seems to be evidence for a close relationship 
between the two poets. This is no new undertaking. Some of Mr. Buxton’s 
predecessors have shown great skill in giving to some assumptions which one 
would like to believe and which are possibly true but in no way proved, the 
appearance of actual fact. H. R. Fox Bourne (Mr. Buxton, strangely, hyphen- 
ates the name as he does that of G. C. Moore Smith) displayed real mastery of 
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the method, developing a neat rhetorical pattern for it in his Memoir of Sir 
Philip Sidney, as the reviewer pointed out in 1934 in Sir Philip Sidney and 
the Arcadia (p. 34). Possibly Mr. Buxton, who gives a place to Fox Bourne 
in the very short list of authors at the head of his notes, has unconsciously 
derived from him the tendency to proceed in somewhat the same manner. 

There are three major pieces of literary evidence employed to support 
the assumption that the two poets were well acquainted and that Sidney 
through his encouragement of Spenser had an important part in the composi- 
tion of The Faerie Queene. The first is the often quoted reference by Spenser, 
in the first letter of his printed correspondence with Gabriel Harvey, to “‘the 
twoo worthy Gentlemen, master Sidney and Master Dyer’ who, greatly 
to his satisfaction, have him “in some vse of familiarity”; the second, the 
dedication of The Shepheardes Calendar to Sidney; and the third, the com- 
mendatory verses of W. L. on The Faerie Queene, in which Sir Philip is ap- 
parently given credit for having persuaded Spenser to write it. Mr. Buxton 
accepts all three and various less important bits of testimony at the highest 
possible value. To this there would be objection only on the grounds of dif- 
ference in opinion, if it were not for the circumstance that he makes no men- 
tion of the reservations so well presented by Professor T. P. Harrison, Jr. 
(“The Relations of Spenser and Sidney,” PMLA, xtv [1930], 712-31) and the 
vigorous objections to the assumption of an intimate friendship between the 
two poets put forth by the late Percy W. Long (“Spenser and Sidney,” 
Anglia, xxxvi [N.F.B. xxvi], [1914], 173-92). 

The temptation is great to enter into a detailed analysis of the manner 
in which Mr. Buxton presents assumptions and hypotheses regarding the re- 
lationship which he believes to have existed between Sidney and Spenser as 
though they were matters of fact, but the subject is better suited for treatment 
in a separate article than in a paragraph or two of this review. Here it must 
suffice to remark that although Mr. Buxton presents no new evidence to jus- 
tify his acceptance and expansion of the views earlier presented by Fox 
Bourne, J. A. Symonds, and others, he is apparently so convinced of their 
truth as to feel no need to mention arguments on the other side. 

One of the most curious aspects of Mr. Buxton’s book, an aspect which 
is probably explained by the rather uncritical completeness of his admiration 
for his hero, is his disregard of the possibility of self-interest in the adulation 
of which Sidney was the object both at home and abroad during his lifetime 
and immediately after his death. Thus, in discussing W. L.’s commendatory 
verses, he remarks: “Spenser would hardly have accepted so circumstantial 
an account of Sidney’s influence had he disputed its truth; and there could 
be no advantage in false flattery of the dead”’ (p. 131). Yet his own emphasis 
on the affection in which Sir Philip was held by his family and friends, who 
continued, after his death, his patronage of men of letters, ought to have sug- 
gested that any praise of Sidney’s activity as a fosterer of poetic genius would 
be gratifying to all of them, and especially to the Countess of Pembroke, who, 
like Sidney’s father-in-law, Sir Francis Walsingham, received the honors of 
one of the numerous sonnets dedicatory with which Spenser sought to win 
for his epic enterprise the good will of those most powerful at court. 
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Although Mr. Buxton, when discussing Rennaissance society in general 
terms, is fully aware of the astute practicality which was almost everywhere 
evident in public and private relations, he seems to forget it entirely whenever 
he considers Sidney’s success in making friends and exerting influence. Thus 
he writes (pp. 79-80): ‘“We can scarcely hope, after nearly four centuries, to 
discover how the raw and inexperienced boy who set out for France in the 
summer of 1572 could have been so rapidly transformed into a man with a 
European reputation. It is simply a fact which we must accept.” That Sir 
Philip quickly acquired a European reputation and that a good part of it was 
attributable to the keenness of his intelligence and the charm of his personality 
is a fact not to be disputed. To accept the idea that he was a “raw and in- 
experienced boy” when he set out for France is something quite different. 
Mr. Buxton’s phrase is an echo of the politely deprecatory “young and rawe” 
in the letter with which Leicester commended his nephew to the kind offices of 
Walsingham. To give them absolute force, considering by whom and to whom 
they were written, seems a bit naive especially when we have so much evi- 
dence of Sidney’s precocious maturity, evidence summed up in the memorable 
statement of so authoritative a witness as Fulke Greville, “though I lived 
with him and knew him from a child, yet I never knew him other than a 
man.” 


Great as were Sir Philip’s charm and talents, they were not, as he himself 
well knew, though Mr. Buxton seems to have missed the point, the chief 
cause of the stir he made on the Continent. Sidney was, and he never allowed 
anyone to forget it, the son of a man who had successively governed Wales 
and Ireland, the grandson of a man who had, for a brief and tragic moment, 


held the chief power in England, and the nephew and principal heir of the 
Earls of Warwick and Leicester. Everyone in Europe who counted knew of 
the place Leicester held at the court of Elizabeth I and speculated on the possi- 
bility of his attaining the crown itself. To be Leicester’s eldest and favorite 
nephew was to be, indeed, a child of destiny. There is no reason to doubt the 
warmth of Hubert Languet’s affection for the young man whom he elected to 
instruct in the mysteries of world politics, but as the present writer has al- 
ready pointed out elsewhere (Sir Philip Sidney and the Arcadia, p. 89): ““He 
saw in Sidney not merely a remarkable youth, but the nephew of the great 
Earl of Leicester, Elizabeth’s favorite—which is to say, that he saw in the 
young Englishman a powerful instrument laid ready to his hand for use in 
the vast, complicated game of European politics which had occupied his life.” 

Because he was aware of the advantages which he enjoyed through his 
family connections, Sidney proclaimed his origin and kinship in resounding 
fashion across Europe when he went on his embassy to Rudolph II and, as 
Mr. Buxton has been the first to reveal, though without apparently appreci- 
ating the importance of the matter from the standpoint of an understanding 
of Sidney’s character, insisted that Banosius make a change in a dedication 
“that would pay greater compliment to the nobility of Sidney’s family.” 
Sidney knew exactly how matters stood with him in relation to the world 
in which he moved when he wrote with a proud candor which has been con- 


demned as arrogance, “I do acknowledg I sai that my cheefest honor is to 
be a Dudlei.” 
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Mistakes of judgment and faults of emphasis, which result from affection 
and admiration for his hero, Sidneians will easily forgive Mr. Buxton, though 
they may regret them as in the long run likely to disserve the very cause 
which he is so eager to serve. It is somewhat more difficult to forgive his 
failure to mention more frequently and more fully the work of earlier writers 
who have anticipated certain of his arguments and conclusions or who have 
presented contrary ones which, even though they may seem to him of little 
importance, ought to be brought to the attention of the reader. There is also 
question regarding data which he may have come upon quite independently 
of earlier writers but of which the mention by them would seem to require 
of him at least a footnote. Calling for a word of remonstrance, even more than 
these matters, is the unmitigated harshness with which Mr. Buxton writes of 
certain scholars whose work has greatly facilitated his own studies. 

Since no general bibliography is attached to Sir Philip Sidney and the 
English Renaissance and the notes are given in unsystematic and frequently 
inconsistent fashion, it is a bit difficult to form an opinion regarding the cause 
of various omissions. It is almost certain that nobody ever succeeds in reading 
everything about a subject, no matter how zealous and conscientious he may 
be. Some of the works which one would expect to find mentioned by Mr. Bux- 
ton may simply have been overlooked, though it is a bit difficult to under- 
stand how he happened to miss a book which could have been so useful to 
him as Professor Kenneth Orne Myrick’s Sir Philip Sidney as a Literary 
Craftsman. It is also surprising that at least passing reference is not made to 
“Sidney’s ‘Arcadia’: The Great House Romance” in Poets on Fortune’s Hill 
since much which Mr. John F. Danby says there has a fairly close relationship 
to the views held by Mr. Buxton on the réle of the aristocratic patron and 
his (or her) country house in the development of Elizabethan literature. 

Sometimes there is no uncertainty about Mr. Buxton’s knowledge of an 
important work of scholarship but a considerable mystery regarding his failure 
to refer to it in either text or note at a given point. Thus one knows, through 
a note (p. 268) to the account (p. 134) of translations of the Arcadia, that Mr. 
Buxton has made use of Albert W. Osborn’s Sir Philip Sidney en France, yet 
in another note (p. 270) relating to the discussion of manuscripts of the Sidney 
Psalms, on page 155, he calls attention to the fact that in addition to the nine 
listed by Feuillerat, there is a tenth, once the property of Sir Kenelm Digby, 
in the Bibliotheque Nationale, but fails to remark that Osborne (p. 149) had 
already discussed both it and its interesting provenience. 

Although the reviewer is willing to agree what the English version of 
Thomas Moffet’s Nobilis accompanying the edition of the Latin text prepared 
by Professor Virgil B. Heltzel and the late Hoyt H. Hudson falls short of per- 
fection, he finds Mr. Buxton’s references to it unkind. After all, whatever the 
faults of the translation, anyone seriously interested in learning as much as 
possible about Sir Philip Sidney has reason to feel grateful to these scholars 
for finding and making available through publication a long-forgotten tribute 
to his memory by a man who probably knew him in life and was certainly 
very closely associated with his favorite sister. 

Even more unfortunate, perhaps, is Mr. Buxton’s asperity toward one of 
the greatest Sidneians of this century and the one to whom all the others are 
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probably most deeply indebted, the late Albert Feuillerat, whose painstaking 
edition of Sidney’s works has made the earliest texts and later variants 
generally available to scholars who do not enjoy opportunities for consulting 
the original editions. In referring to Thomas Newman’s publication of 
Astrophel and Stella in 1591, Mr. Buxton remarks: 

“Sidney’s friends succeeded in getting this preposterous edition sup- 
pressed, and it has been left to the pedantry of a French scholar of the 
twentieth century to reprint it. (Even the piratical printer repented enough to 
remove three hundred and fifty misreadings and misprints in a new edition 
that he brought out later in the year: not so Professor Feuillerat.)” p. 183. 

Although Professor Michel Poirier was speaking only of the Arcadia, his 
words apply also to Astrophel and Stella: “Par le labeur patient et ingrat d’un 
de ses fils, sa [i.e., Sidney’s] ‘douce ennemie la France’ peut s’enorgueiller 
d’avoir donné aux études sidnéiennes une impulsion utile... (Sir Philip 
Sidney, le chevalier poéte élizabéthain [1948] p. 9).”’ Following his general rule, 
Feuillerat presented the text of the earliest edition, but he gave place in his 
notes to the variants found in later editions of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. 

In the preceding paragraphs of this review more space has perhaps been 
given to reservations and objections than to praise of Sir Philip Sidney and 
the Renaissance. This is not because of a low opinion of the book but because 
of conviction that it has so much real merit that it might easily have had 
much more. Every serious student of Sidney’s life and writings and of literary 
patronage in the reigns of Elizabeth I and James I can profitably give the hand- 
some volume a place on his shelves and will find himself sharing the reviewer’s 
wish that Mr. Buxton will soon bring out a new edition as well written as this 
one but marked by greater pains to distinguish between pleasant possibilities 
and plain facts and accompanied by a bibliography and by more abundant 
and more detailed notes, presented in more systematic and consistent fashion. 
To the excellent index of names of persons, it would be helpful to add those of 
places occurring in the text. The format, typography, and illustration of the 
volume are a credit to the publisher and author alike and might serve as 
models for similar publications made to sell at a similar price. 


Marcus SELDEN GOLDMAN 
University of Illinois 


THEATRE FOR SHAKESPEARE. By Alfred Harbage. University of Toronto 
Press, 1955. Pp. xii+108. $3.50. 


THE PRACTICAL end of Professor Harbage’s four Alexander Lectures at the 
University of Toronto is to propose the establishment of a “pilot”? company 
for the performing of Shakespeare—a company of twenty-five or thirty first- 
rate professional actors under yearly contract, chosen and guided by a board 
of first-rate theatrical experts, touring three plays a season for three-week 
stands in some eight or ten large citires—and heavily and permanently endowed 
by one of the large foundations. The proposition is an admirable one, and it is 
by no means naive or impractical (as my barren reduction of it probably 
makes it appear): Mr. Harbage has enriched it with copious detail, and has 
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defended it against all imaginable objections. It is no use arguing for or against 
the proposition. It has been launched now, and we can only wait and see 
whether the right people receive it and put it into effect. God save the 
foundation! 

And why do we need this pilot company? Because “there is no theatre 
at present doing justice to the plays of Shakespeare.”” Mr. Harbage wants the 
plays “performed,” and he does not want them “interpreted.” He is weary 
of the hegemony of the twentieth-century director-producer who insists (like 
Davenant in another day) on patching onto the plays a “modern signifi- 
cance.” He reminds us, invoking Lamb and Eliot as witnesses, that Shake- 
speare’s plays are works of art in their own right, with their own integrity; 
that there is a vast audience, readied by schoolrooms, lecture-halls, study- 
clubs, publications, and centuries of propaganda to accept Shakespreare as a 
major artist; and that this audience ought to be served their Shakespeare 
pure and direct, without meddling “interpretation.” The curators of museums 
do not repaint their Raphaels and Rembrandts for each generation of ob- 
servers; the symphony conductors do not rewrite Mozart or expect their 
fiddlers to change instruments or wear different wigs from concert to concert. 
So why not take Shakespeare’s plays unadulterated and simply perform 
them? 

He mentions some horrors he has endured in the way of “interpreted” 
Shakespeare, especially at Stratford and the Old Vic, such as a Puck who was 
made to resemble Caliban and a King of France in All’s Well who was ren- 
dered as a buffoon. Everyone can make his own florilegium of gimmicked 
Shakespeare. Orson Welles has given us Julius Caesar as a prophetic study 
of fascism and a Macbeth so thick with Scottish brogue as to be unintelligible. 
Laurence Olivier, especially susceptible to the glitters of psychoanalysis, once 
delivered a Iago whose motivation was homosexual lust for Othello, and we 
have all gone womb-crawling with him in his film of Hamlet. There have been 
race-relations versions of Romeo and Juliet and labor-relations versions of 
Coriolanus. Somewhere I have read of a Cambridge University production of 
The Merchant of Venice in which the producer expressed his personal boredom 
with the play by making the Duke fling a yo-yo all during Portia’s “Quality 
of mercy” speech. 

Mr. Harbage would have us get back to the plays as written, acted, and 
staged by Shakespeare. But, alas, not quite. He daren’t go all the way. There 
are currently, he reminds us, two schools of thought on what Elizabethan 
stage production was like. The one school, represented by generations of re- 
searchers and speculators, has reconstructed a platform stage backed by a 
neutral but colorful, rather complex and significant scenic facade with entering 
doors, window-stages, and two or three curtained inner stages called the Study, 
the Chamber, and the Music Room. The culmination of this line of study is 
J. C. Adams’ The Globe Playhouse. The other school (well, hardly a “school’’) 
is represented by Leslie Hotson, who discards the scenic facade altogether and 
deposits his ‘‘attorno attorno” theory that Elizabethan playing was essentially 
equivalent to what we now call “arena staging.” Mr. Harbage, wanting to 
appear a sensible, practical fellow, because he wants attention from the sensi- 
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ble, practical fellows who run foundations, disassociates himself from both 
these schools. The one he labels “archaeological,” the other presumably he 
recognizes as merely faddish. His own reconstruction of the Elizabethan stage, 
like Granville-Barker’s, is vague and unprincipled, consisting of a platform 
backed by some sort of wall with doors in it and some sort of gallery some- 
where above. 

Following this, his requisites for modern staging of Shakespeare are even 
vaguer: a proscenium stage (mot a platform stage), with a wide, deep playing 
area, elevated three feet at the back, flanked by balcony stages at each pros- 
cenium wall, with good sight-lines and good acoustics. The picture is a cloudy 
zero. 

Ideally I would go along with this zero, for it tends toward that classic 
“three planks and a passion” which was the nursery of dramatic art. But 
practically it worries me, for the empty spaces simply invite filling in with 
scenery, always a little different and a little more elaborate and a little more 
“interpretive.” If Mr. Harbage would keep “modern” ideas out of his 
Shakespearean theatre he had better provide it with a solid body of Renais- 
sance ideas. An Elizabethan tiring-house facade, whether it be J. C. Adams’ 
or C. Walter Hodges’, can be a beautiful and useful instrument for exactly 
the kind of performing Mr. Harbage demands. Its tangible reality provides 
a valuable stubbornness, too: it casts out meddlers. 

But Mr. Harbage will not have the Elizabethan facade, for he will not be 
“archaeological.” (Though, as he says on page 89, the very act of performing 
a three-hundred-year-old play tends toward the archaeological, and “one 
should be willing to abide by the consequences.”) His second and third 
lectures are concerned with combing the evidence, literary and pictorial, in 
order to deduce the fundamental principles we should adhere to in modern 
staging of the plays. In these two lectures, though he contributes some fine 
notes on the casting of the clowns, the playing of women characters, and the 
staging of Alarms and Excursions, he is sometimes betrayed into lapses of 
judgment because of his failure to think through the practical realities of 
stage production. That he is an “armchair strategist,” without experience as 
a producer, he frankly acknowledges, but this can hardly excuse the gaffe he 
makes in a supposedly telling illustration from Romeo and Juliet. In his eager- 
ness to disallow “crucial scenes” from being “cramped into rear recesses”’ 
(i. e., inner stages) he singles out III.v—Capulet’s denunciation of Juliet— 
and denies that it is to be played “above” or anywhere but on the main plat- 
form. 


The stage direction “Enter Mother” after Romeo’s descent by the ladder and exit from 
the platform does not signify the entrance of the mother to the gallery where Juliet 
stands. The entrance would be to the stage proper, where Juliet would immediately 
join her. ... 


The mother’s entrance, at line 69, is abrupt: “Why, how now, Juliet!” Juliet’s 
response, ““Madam, I am not well,” is instantaneous. The dialogue follows with 
intensive speed. When and how does Juliet “immediately join her”? At the 
caesura, presumably, by a twelve-foot harlequin leap (“textually undirected” 
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says Mr. Harbage) from the gallery to the stage floor. Small wonder she was 
“not well” after such a jolting fall! At this point Mr. Harbage invokes a sup- 
posed parallel from the fourth act of Love’s Labour’s Lost where Berowne re- 
turns to the platform from above to join the three other romantic heroes. It 
never occurs to Mr. Harbage that Berowne is written out of the scene for 
twenty lines and more so that he can make this descent. When transits from 
one level to another were necessary Shakespeare wrote “‘covering lines” to 
accommodate them. There are no such covering lines in III.v of Romeo and 
Juliet, and if the scene begins above it must be played above all the way to 
its ending. 

Elsewhere in his argument, in an eloquent plea for performances uninter- 
rupted by intermissions (like the movies), he clutters his case with the odd 
notion that the end of each scene be marked off by a clear-stage pause, per- 
haps as long as fifteen seconds, so as to avoid the “huddled and confusing”’ 
effects when “the actors in the new scene almost step on the heels of those in 
the preceding one.” Again a little practical exercise in stage-production would 
have obviated this pointless suggestion. Sometimes, in some plays, as in the 
hurry of battle-scenes, the “huddled and confusing”’ effects are exactly what 
is needed, and Shakespeare then hurls scraps of scenes at us that rattle like 
peas thrown at a windowpane. Sometimes rest and quiet thoughtfulness are 
needed between strong actions, and Shakespeare then writes the scene endings 
to provide for this. If Mr. Harbage will read, say, King Lear again, with an 
eye and an ear for genuine uninterrupted performance, he will find that the 
author deliberately brings down every passionate movement of that play to 
effective stillness, so that the audience is relaxed and ready for what is next to 
come. He does this just as skilfully as the modern film scenarist does it, and 
for the same reasons. Indeed, it is precisely in these modulations of speed and 
energy that Shakespeare reveals his mastery of the art of tempo. In continu- 
ous performance only can tempo work its effect. Shakespeare does not need 
interpolated pauses: he writes his own. 

Tt is the privilege of a lecturer, but also one of his hazards, to bring us 
capsulated conclusions drawn from his statistical work in the laboratory or 
the study. A show of statistics merely by itself often persuades belief. The 
hazard is that when the lecture is put into print the leisured reader may find 
time to question whether the conclusions are the only ones to be drawn, or 
even the right ones. Mr. Harbage tells us that he has studied eighty-six public 
plays, performed and printed between 1576 and 1608, in order to ascertain 
(among other things) the uses made of those “rear recesses,” the inner stages. 
Out of 1463 scenes, he declares, only 151 call for any use of an inner stage 
(sixty-one above, ninety below): therefore, he concludes, the inner stages may 
for all practical purposes be eliminated from our modern attempts to emulate 
Elizabethan playing conditions. But we need to know more than he tells us. 
Did he find these 151 scenes at the regular rate of one or two per play, or 
do some plays contain none and others many? Which authors and which act- 
ing companies were most partial and which were least partial to use of the 
inner stages? Did use of the inner stages increase or decrease during the 
decades under consideration? And above all, by what criteria did Mr. Harbage 
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decide whether a scene was inner or outer, above or below? Since, as we have 
seen, he makes Capulet’s denunciation of Juliet a platform scene, at the ex- 
pense of breaking every bone in the poor little boy actor’s body, perhaps 
another reader of the 1463 scenes would categorize them differently. Mr. 
Hotson, with his zeal for arena staging, would presumably reduce the number 
151 to none. Mr. Adams, with his beloved Globe reconstruction in mind, 
might treble or quadruple the number. Here is no place to argue the merits of 
one set of statistics over another, but only to remind the reader that statistics 
are meaningless unless we know and can accept the premises and preconcep- 
tions that have caused them. 

It is ungracious to carp when so willing and vigorous a voice as Mr. 
Harbage’s is raised in behalf of good stage Shakespeare. We should be grate- 
ful for even an American version of the Old Vic, with all the faults of the Old 
Vic, to fill the professional vacuum that obtains at present. Mr. Harbage’s 
plan, if it falls under the “right” auspices, would be of immense value. In the 
meantime I daresay the “neo-Elizabethan” producers that he refers to at 
San Diego, Ashland, Antioch College, Hofstra College, and the University 
of Illinois, will carry on their separate devotions with undiminished zeal. 

CHARLEs H. SHATTUCK 
University of Illinois 


On EpitInG SHAKESPEARE AND THE ELIZABETHAN Dramatists. By Fredson 
Bowers. University of Pennsylvania, 1955. Pp. 131. $3.50. 


HAD IT BEEN possible for the preacher’s words to be particularly applicable to 
books on Shakespeare, they would have been equally true. Of the making of 
books in this field there seems truly to be no end and the study of many of 
them is a weariness of the flesh. In the writings on Shakespearian textual 
studies, however, the bright light of originality still shines and we have been 
well served in recent years. In the eighth issue of the Shakespeare Survey, 
Dr. James McManaway stated that Miss Alice Walker’s “Textual Problems 
of the First Folio” “will come to be regarded as equally significant for our 
generation as was Pollard’s Shakespeare Folios and Quartos in 1909.” Now, in 
its turn, 1955 has also been a vintage year. Sir Walter Greg has published his 
impressive Shakespeare First Folio, in which he writes that “if the whole out- 
look of Shakespearian textual criticism has altered in the past fifty years, the 
rate of change has also been progressive and is now alarming.”’ As if to reinforce 
this warning Fredson Bowers’ new book arrived hard on the heels of Sir 
Walter’s. 

On Editing Shakespeare and the Elizabethan Dramatists is the text of the 
A. S. W. Rosenbach Lectures in Bibliography for 1954, a series which has 
already given us many notable volumes. Bowers’ intention, as he records, was 
“ .., not to offer a textbook for editors: rather, by discussion, to attempt to 
clear the ground, to fix certain concepts; and, by a survey of the peculiar 
problems that arise in the editing of Shakespeare and his fellow dramatists, 
to illustrate how the basic methods for tackling these problems stem from a 
few necessary principles which alone give these methods their reason.” 

The first of the three lectures is a lucidly developed account of the various 
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kinds of manuscripts which stood behind the printed text. In stressing the im- 
portance of this basic area of editorial responsibility it strikes the reader that 
Fredson Bowers has been less than kind to McKerrow when he writes that 
this is “‘an area which McKerrow ostensibly distrusted and might have dis- 
regarded,” although admittedly some reparation is made in the footnote. In 
the relevant portion of the Prolegomena which Bowers quotes, McKerrow was 
surely not denying the importance of this as part of the editorial policy but 
merely expressing some doubt as to whether “bibliographical” methods were 
involved. 

In his consideration of foul papers, Bowers defines them as “the author’s 
last complete draft in a shape satisfactory to him to be transferred to a fair 
copy” in contradistinction, as his footnote says, to Sir Walter Greg’s “original 
drafts.” But in his Shakespeare First Folio, already referred to, Sir Walter de- 
fines them as “‘copy representing the play more or less as the author intended 
it to stand, but not itself clear or tidy enough to serve as a prompt-book.” 
There seems, therefore, to be no vital difference between these two concep- 
tions. A further problem would also seem to be in whatever might have been 
encountered between the foul papers and the prompt book copy. Our one piece 
of evidence regarding Robert Daborne is not enough to make us sure that all 
authors made the fair copies from their own foul papers. Nor do we know 
what changes might have been made in rehearsal resulting in further changes 
between fair copy and prompt book. There is no overwhelming body of evi- 
dence to suggest that the author was necessarily in the theatre during this 
time; in this connection Shakespeare would, of course, be a specialized case. 
Bowers also admits the possibility of “fouler’’ papers behind the foul papers 
which would presumably have stayed in the author’s possession, but says that 
“there is no point in attempting such distinctions in relation to printer’s 
copy.” But is there any possibility of these “fouler” papers’ having been used 
as basic copy for touring companies, and, thereafter, in a roundabout way 
providing some aspects of the text of plays such as the First Quarto of Hamlet? 

In the second lecture on “The function of textual criticism and bibliogra- 
phy” Professor Bowers essays again a field in which he has already shone. 
Not only is the term “bibliography” itself difficult of definition but, even when 
defined, it is by no means easy to relate its work to that of textual studies in 
particular and literary studies in general. Bowers’ “Bibliography, Pure 
Bibliography, and Literary Studies” published in Volume 46 of the Papers 
of the Bibliographical Society of America was a singularly successful attempt 
at elucidation. This second of his Rosenbach lectures adds further weight. 
After the essential bifurcation which is necessary to demonstrate the differ- 
ence between the literary and the bibliographical approaches, it is equally 
essential to demonstrate their interrelationship. A part of Bowers’ text which 
I can foresee will be hammered into students by tutors from now on is “ . . . it 
will often happen that mechanical evidence will itself be quite insufficient to 
solve many problems; and unless higher textual criticism steps in with a 
judgment on values, a most imperfect text may result. Each must be used to 
check the validity of the other’s findings. Bibliography endeavors to take as 
much guesswork as possible out of textual criticism. and the literary method 
endeavors to inform bibliography with value judgments as a check on me- 
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chanical probability.” The idea is not new and it may sound dangerously like 
a platitude but, nevertheless, it is one which needs constant repetition for so 
long as editions which ignore it continue to be published. 

The third of Professor Bowers’ lectures was entitled ““The Method for a 
Critical Edition.” Here, as was natural, he began with a definition of the 
field, which had to include consideration of the nature of editions other than 
the critical. He continues to favour, on what appear to be very strong and 
adequate grounds, the differentiation between facsimile and diplomatic texts; 
while, as an undercurrent, one can always detect Bowers’ strong reservations 
with regard to photographic facsimile. In his comments on the editorial 
methods for a critical edition Bowers writes of the growth of opinion regarding 
editorial responsibility on this connection. He recalls McKerrow’s conserva- 
tive attitude and his apparent “imposition on an editor of certain rather 
mechanical rules.” This is immediately followed by the remark, “It has re- 
mained for Greg to loosen this arbitrary rigor, which in cases of complexity 
would produce as much injustice as benefit, and to fix: responsibility firmly 
where it belongs, on the experience and intellectual capacity of the editor him- 
self.”’ True as this may be as a summary of the position, it is one which would 
need further elucidation when Bowers’ lectures come into the hands of stu- 
dents—as it is devoutly to be hoped that they will. The reader is left with an 
impression of McKerrow fighting a reactionary rear-guard action against the 
forces of light and reason. It must be borne in mind that criticism of McKer- 
row is based here largely on the Prolegomena, a work giving opinions held 
nearly twenty years ago; twenty years, moreover, during which much has 
happened. McKerrow would doubtless have changed his opinions as much as 
Professor Bowers will probably change his in the next twenty years, quite 
apart from the fact that, as Greg wrote at the time, “had McKerrow lived 
he would have had an effective reply ready to any serious criticism of his 
work.” This is one of those near-Gilbertian occasions when, although there 
is apparent disagreement, everyone is right provided we know the background 
against which he is working. McKerrow’s Prolegomena should be read in con- 
junction with his 1933 British Academy Shakespeare Lecture. It was only to 
be expected that, in formulating his own editorial procedure, he should 
guard against the eclectic methods of the eighteenth- and nineteenth-century 
editions. It is hard to imagine, however, that anyone who had as great a 
regard as McKerrow had for the achievements (which were not negligible) 
of these earlier editions would, in fact, in the long run have denied to the editor 
the kind of responsibility which Bowers’ rightly regards as his. 

This is a book which is going to be widely read and discussed. It has the 
virtues which we expect it to demonstrate having regard to its author, not the 
least of which is his quality of engendering enthusiasm for his subject. Some 
time ago the present reviewer heard someone complain, half seriously, that in 
his pursuit for perfection Professor Bowers had taken all the fun out of bibli- 
ography. Nobody who has ever heard him speak would believe this and it 
certainly will not be the reaction of those who read this stimulating book. 
Roy Stokes 


College of Further Education 
Loughborough, England 
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GrorGE SANDYS, PoET-ADVENTURER: A STuDY IN ANGLO-AMERICAN CULTURE 
IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By Richard Beale Davis. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1955. Pp. 320 (illustrated). $4.75. 


THIS BOOK is at once splendidly valuable and keenly disappointing. The 
author has collected materials for, and has written, the most definitive biogra- 
phy of George Sandys yet to appear, but with reference to two very important 
problems in the evaluation of Sandys, he refuses to take a stand, being con- 
tent, as he says (p. 17), “to furnish bases” and to suggest “trends” while 
protesting that “Much remains to be done.” The two problems are: (1) 
Sandys’ place in the development of English verse, especially of the heroic 
couplet; and (2) Sandys’ part in the complicated struggle between the Smith- 
Sandys factions in the Virginia Company (as well as in the Virginia Colony) 
after 1612, especially with regard to the nature and extent of the “liberalism” 
sometimes attributed to Sandys in the creation of representative government 
in Virginia. 

About both of these problems it seems likely that no one can give a more 
informed opinion than the author, and it is a pity that he will take no firmer 
stand on them than he says he does. Actually, in the nature of things, it is 
unlikely that wholly satisfying and definitive conclusions can be given with 
reference to either of these questions—conclusions that will stand the test of 
all future scholarship in this area of knowledge. Moreover, although the 
author makes wise and fruitful suggestions about the directions which some 
of this future study might take (pp. 176, 263-65, 280-82), it appears to the 
present reviewer that he takes a firmer and more nearly explicit position with 
regard to these problems than he is willing to admit. Between pages 212 and 
225 the author discusses at some length the origin, quality, and influence of 
Sandys’ decasyllabic couplet, finding (1) that “one of the most powerful 
direct influences in forming Sandys’ verse was the Latin distich of Ovid him- 
self...” ; (2) that “partly through his travels, Sandys may also have been 
affected by Malherbe and the ‘classical’ reform in French literature which 
forbade enjambement. And again there is possible or probable indebtedness to 
Jonson, Drayton, and Sylvester”; (3) that “Sandys is highly original . . . the 
character of his rhetoric in relation to the form of the line and his particular 
use of antithesis produce clearly distinguishable effects. In the couplet melody 
he achieved an evenness, varied by a shift of casura, not evident before him,” 
(4) that Dryden referred to Sandys as “the best versifier of the former age”’; 
and “Pope himself owed much of his rhetoric and diction to Sandys.” Each 
of these points is well bolstered with evidence (and footnotes!). Elsewhere 
(p. 253), the author sums up Sandys’ works as a whole, concluding that he 
was “by no means a major writer” but a “scholar-poet” with “impressive 
accomplishments.” Can more precise evaluations be made? 

Sandys’ role in the Virginia Company’s disputes is more difficult to 
assess. The evidence is far from complete, and Sandys himself was but one of 
a faction, including his elder brother, Sir Edwin, John and Nicholas Ferrar, 
Sir Francis Wyatt, and others. But after George Sandys had become resident 
treasurer of the Virginia Company and had gone to Virginia (July, 1621), his 
letters to England (quoted at length, pp. 124-58) became, as the author states, 
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“inadvertently one of the significant documentary evidences of the need for a 
change in Company policies and/or in groups or structures governing the 
colony. . . . But there can be no doubt that he was not consciously, nor per- 
haps in any other way, advocating a change in government. He merely wanted 
his friends and relatives among the adventurers to see things as they were and 
to act accordingly” (p. 161). Previously, the author stated that Sandys felt 
that “unprovisioned and overhasty colonization was the major misjudgment”’ 
(p. 160). And he concludes now that the troubles in the Colony were the result 
of mistakes of “intelligent beginners. ... It is difficult to see that any in- 
dividual, or any other group in the Company, or the Crown itself, would have 
in general done better until the lesson had been learned from this experience” 
(pp. 161-62). As to the so-called “liberal movement” within the Colony and 
the Company, the author is properly cautious, saying that “No finally ac- 
curate measure” of it can be taken “until a basic survey and analysis of the 
‘liberal’ thinking and action of Sir Edwin Sandys and others in the British 
Parliament and in the Virginia Company is made. . . . But some intimation 
of George Sandys’, and Wyatt’s part and attitude in moves—not movements 
—we may label ‘liberal’ for want of a better term may be gained through a 
glance at the proceedings of the General Assembly and Sandys’ and Wyatt’s 
proved or probable part in them” (p. 176). A survey of these proceedings 
leads the author to state (p. 184) that “There can be no mistaking the em- 
phasis on self-legislation . . . ” and (p. 185) “Sandys’ place as an influential 
member of the Assembly . . . mark him as a zealous believer in the Old Com- 
pany ..., and perhaps, like his brother Sir Edwin and probably Sir Francis 
Wyatt, a believer in the justice of Colonial self-government.” Earlier, in the 
“Introduction” (p. 16), the author states unequivocally of George Sandys 
that, “With his kinsman Governor Wyatt he stood for representative Assem- 
bly and merchant company rather than royal rule, courtier though he was.” 
Is the author, then, really in doubt in his own mind about the role George 
Sandys played in the Virginia Company (and Colony) disputes—or is not the 
doubt attached (and properly!) to the sources and nature of this alleged 
“liberalism”? 

This is an excellent book, of great value to historians whether their 
interests be political, economic, social, or literary. The author supplies much 
new information about Sandys’ Mediterranean travels, upon the basis of 
which, in part, he wrote his highly popular A Relation of a Journey (1615) and 
during which (if not before) he began his famous translation of Ovid’s Meta- 
mor phoses (1626), which he completed in Virginia. In fact, in this reviewer’s 
opinion, the book is likely to be the “definitive” biography of Sandys for some 
time, though it is curious that the author failed to recognize some of the 
salient features of his own brain-child. 

RayMonp P. STEARNS 
University of Illinois 


Pope’s Duncrap: A Stupy oF Its MEANING. By Aubrey L. Williams. Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1955. Pp. x+162. $3.00. 


ALEXANDER POPE’sS Dunciad has always been a controversial poem. Although 
its artistic brilliance is undeniable, it has commonly evoked judgments essen- 
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tially unaesthetic. Indeed, there has been very little significant criticism of it. 
A major step in making genuine evaluations more possible occurred with the 
publication of Professor James R. Sutherland’s edition (The Twickenham 
Edition of the Poems of Alexander Pope, vol. v) in 1943. The editor’s intro- 
duction provided a full account of the growth of the poem and an excellent 
summary of the principal critical problems it has raised. Another important 
advance has now been made by Professor Aubrey Williams who, using ma- 
terials in the poem itself, has thrown considerable light on the meaning of it. 

The author does not introduce much biographical information: he is 
interested primarily in the poem as a poem. Although some of the chapter 
headings (“The Dunciad of 1728”; “The Variorum Dunciad’’) may suggest 
that he has undertaken a genetic study, actually he has not. He does not refer 
to what is known of the poem in manuscript states: there is little effort to 
differentiate the Dunciad of 1728 from the Dunciad Variorum of 1729—or the 
Dunciad Variorum of 1729 from that of 1743. Indeed, the Dunciad Variorum 
of 1729 unaccountably provides the text for illustrative quotations in the 
chapters treating the Dunciad of 1728; and the Dunciad of 1743 provides the 
text of the quotations used in what is apparently intended to be a discussion 
of the fourth book of the Dunciad as it was first published in 1742. In conse- 
quence the book, it is fair to say, concerns not the three or four “different” 
works which Pope produced under the general title, but one poem—the final 
version. 

Pope’s Dunciad is not, therefore, a comprehensive study; it is primarily 
a critical essay on the completed poem in terms of the printed text. Within 
the limits of this approach, the author has much to say. He quite rightly 
ignores the personal aspect of the satire in the poem; for much more than 
enough has already been said on this subject. He does, however, consider 
certain other criticisms traditionally made. The poem’s unity has been chal- 
lenged on the grounds that there is no action proper to the mock-heroic genre. 
Traditionally the central action has been assumed to be the crowning of 
Theobald (or Cibber) as king of the dunces, which action, it is generally 
held, is insufficient to accommodate all the embroidery that is found in the 
poem. Professor Williams cites considerable evidence to prove the point 
that the action more properly is the removal of the empire of Dulness from 
the City of London to the polite world of Westminster, obviously a burlesque 
of the action of the Aeneid. To the charge that Pope has maliciously mis- 
represented the facts in the notes of the Dunciad Variorum Williams replies 
that we must recognize in the notes as well as in the poem the process of ar- 
tistic heightening by which the dunces are made more representative, more 
symbolic, and more meaningful at some expense to literal truth. 

Such points, since they are often overlooked, need to be made; but Pro- 
fessor Williams is at his best in his attempts, not to answer conventional 
criticisms, but to discover the meaning of the poem in its imagery, allusions, 
and parodies. The chapters entitled “A Theatre for Worldlings,” “Of Wis- 
dom—and Dulness,” and “The Anti-Christ of Wit” are the most effective in 
the book. The author knows the poem intimately; and he treats the materials 
with which he works cautiously, avoiding the trap of excessive ingenuity of 
interpretation that too often claims those who follow his critical method. 
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He is guided by a commendable desire to prove that the poem is more than an 
expression of revenge, that Pope has worked with fundamental concepts in 
Western Thought. He gives a very good demonstration of the relation be- 
tween controlling ideas in the Dunciad and concepts more directly developed 
in the Essay on Man. He sees behind the varied spectacular and theatrical 
elements in the poem the force of the “ancient classical view that God, the 
stage manager, has assigned to men certain roles to play on the stage of the 
world. . . . Man’s duty is to play his part well, to make the best of whatever 
lot he has, and not to rebel against the Author by desiring another, more 
exalted role, or by refusing the station assigned” (p. 94). In the remarkable 
number of allusions to Paradise Lost and to Christian theology he sees the key 
to the whole poem. For the Dunciad, he argues, is about the fulfilment of 
Satan’s vow to restore all creation to Chaos: 


Pope carries out his greatest project of inversion in the Dunciad, for there he con- 
structs a negative image of Christian theology, fashioning an inverse paradigm of crea- 
tion with a deity in it who parodies antithetically the Christian Deity. Opposed to the 
ordered ‘nature’ and light of a divinely sustained creation the poem offers the disnature 
and darkness of a ‘new world’ ever verging on chaos; and opposed to God, it offers the 
goddess Dulness. The Christian positives—nature, Christ, Wisdom—are faced in the 
Dunciad with their negative inversions—disnature, anti-Christ, Dulness—as Pope 
seeks to convey the anti-religious values of duncery and to realize imaginatively the 
negativism of evil and duncery. (P. 143.) 


Some of these ideas have been advanced before; no one has assembled 
such overwhelming evidence from the poem itself to show how pervasive and 
basic they are, and no one has stated them so clearly and neatly. The only 
explanation to which I would take exception is the section of the book (chap- 
ter V) in which Williams relates Pope’s attacks upon pedants, virtuosi, and 
dialecticians to the traditional argument of the humanist and schoolman. The 
whole Dunciad—not merely the fourth book—is nourished by this contro- 
versy, and the issues at stake were complex; yet Williams’ summary of the 
dispute is somewhat perfunctory. We are not really told what the schoolman 
or “pedant” stood for; and Williams’ sympathy for the humanistic view is too 
patently obvious in a discussion that purports to be objective. 

From this study emerges more evidence in support of the view that 
Pope was a supreme artist in words as well as a man of considerable powers 
of mind. The critical writings of Professor Maynard Mack, who has done a 
great deal to alter inherited conceptions of Pope and his poetry, have ob- 
viously inspired Pope’s Dunciad. Mack possesses deftness, tact, and knowl- 
edge that have resulted in criticism of uniform excellence; Professor Williams 
also has these qualities, and he has made a significant contribution. His book 
makes it very clear that the Dunciad is great art—and one of Pope’s major 
achievements. 

RoBert W. RocErs 
University of Illinois 


A Century oF EncuisH Farce. By Leo Hughes. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1956. Pp. vi+-307. $5. 


ALTHOUGH Professor Hughes recognizes that humor dies under dissection, he 
is interested in the “innards” of farce, pursuing that interest to what many 
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will regard as undue length. Indeed, the chief criticism I have to make of 
this book on farce is precisely that it is too long, often because Professor 
Hughes, admitting that certain aspects of his subject (or what to others may 
seem only peripheral to it) have been fully studied, includes a great deal of 
the familiar. Chapter 3, “Farce and Afterpiece,” seems particularly to owe 
its length to this method of compilation of previously worked materials, and 
Chapter 8, “Some Representative Farces,”’ avowedly repeats much of what 
Professors Hughes and Scouten had already presented in their Ten English 
Farces. The truth of the matter is that English farce in the period studied by 
Professor Hughes (“from the Restoration to the middle of the eighteenth 
century”) simply is neither important enough nor extensive enough to war- 
rant book-length treatment. The fourth chapter, “Rival Entertainments: 
Pantomime, Burlesque, Satire, Sentiment,” is a notable example of what I 
should consider padding. Once this general objection to the book is aired, 
there is no gainsaying the wealth of information on farce, its devices, its 
origins and influences, the actors who specialized in it, etc., that Professor 
Hughes has at his disposal. 


ARTHUR SHERBO 
Michigan State University 


THe ImpertaL INTELLECT. A Stupy oF NEWMAN’s EDUCATIONAL IDEAL. 
By A. Dwight Culler. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1955. Pp. 
xvii+ 327 (9 illustrations). $s. 


THE TITLE of this valuable monograph is unfortunate. The initial phrase by 
which the book will be known not only has the cryptic quality of most fancy 
titles (it turns out to be part of Newman’s definition of an ideal university as 
“the philosophy of an imperial intellect’”’), but when taken together with the 
subtitle it immediately suggests a study of The Idea of a University. In point 
of fact, Mr. Culler’s subject is something much larger and often concerned 
with prosaic facts: it is Newman and Education. Such a title may have 
seemed too broad (very little is said about the Occasional Lectures and Essays 
that now make up Part II of the Jdea and almost nothing about The Rise and 
Progress of Universities), but it would have pointed at once to the structure 
and range of the book: Chapters 1-5, called “Oxford,” describe Newman’s 
own education at Great Ealing School and at Trinity, his tutorial work at 
Oriel, and his part in the controversy of the 30’s over the place of religion in 
the life and studies of the university. This is followed by three chapters, 
under the running title “Dublin,” on his role in helping to establish the 
Catholic University of Ireland, and the rhetorical character of the famous 
lectures delivered in 1852. Chapters 9-13, discuss ““The Idea of a Liberal 
Education” as it is embodied in the Nine Discourses which now comprise 
Part I of the Idea. We have, therefore, not only a fairly complete account of 
Newman’s “educational” life, but for the first time a placing of his great 
book in the full perspective of its backbround, English and Irish. I may add 
that the style is admirably suited to the subject: simple, lucid, and unpre- 
tentious. 

A notable feature of the book is the adoption, in the first two sections, 
of a biographical method. Instead of extracting the educational activities and 
opinions from the biography and treating them as ideas, Mr. Culler has 
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elected to write what I just called Newman’s educational life. This has obvi- 
ous advantages, but almost inevitably it forced the author beyond that limit 
into matters which were not closely relevant to his subject: for example, the 
account of Newman’s illness in Sicily or the psychological analysis of his 
state of mind when he went into the Schools in 1820 (all that was necessary 
was his criticism of the type of examination). This tendency may be called 
a mixed blessing, since at many points, thanks to his extensive knowledge 
of the MSS at the Oratory in Birmingham, Mr. Culler has added new details, 
though not new outlines, to the story of Newman’s early life. The inner his- 
tory of his undergraduate years and the explanation of his “failure’’ in 1820, 
the contrasting success in 1822 when he was elected to a Fellowship at Oriel 
the illness of 1827 which helped to check his growing liberalism, and the 
important introspections that accompanied his fever in Sicily are perhaps the 
principal topics which are here described more fully than ever before. 

The only excess to be criticized in this biographical method is the sug- 
gestion of a large and unifying pattern in Newman’s life which is not sub- 
stantiated, and which, as it stands, seems to me too simple. In the Preface 
Mr. Culler speaks of “an interaction between Newman’s educational and his 
religious interests which provides the central pattern of his entire life.”” That 
pattern, he goes on to say, “is not the steady, ineluctable march toward 
Rome, but an oscillation between an intellectual liberalism and a religious 
submissiveness which revealed itself most dramatically in the five crushing 
illnesses of Newman’s adolescence and early manhood. From most biographies 
one would hardly know that these illnesses had occurred. Even where they 
are mentioned they are not related to each other nor is their significance em- 
phasized. And yet, in my opinion, these illnesses provide an essential key to 
the understanding of Newman’s intellectual and religious development.” 
This is certainly an exciting ‘““view’”—to use Newman’s own term, well an- 
alyzed here in chapter 10; but it is never adequately demonstrated in the 
pages that follow. And as it stands, it is open to various questions that sug- 
gest the need for qualification or extension. No careful reader of the A pologia, 
however ignorant of any such oscillation, would suppose that there was any 
“steady, ineluctable march toward Rome’’; and he would know that over 
and above any liberalism versus conservatism, there were rational arguments, 
for and against, and emotional forces, pro and con, which made the road to 
Rome a winding one with many a circle back on its tracks. 

As for the illnesses, which Newman interpreted, according to Mr. Culler 
as signs of “‘God’s chastisement for intellectual pride,” we have to remember 
Newman’s habit of detecting divine patterns in his life long after the events, 
and that the pattern of illness was not suggested until 1869. Certainly in 
some of the cases there is no evidence for laying much emphasis upon them. 
Given the combination of the failure of his father’s bank and the influence of 
the Rev. Walter Mayers, the Evangelical master at Great Ealing, and we 
have no difficulty accounting for the conversion of 1816. That is not to say 
that the illness at that time did not add weight to the crucial motivations. But 
this is quite different from claiming that the central pattern is revealed in 
the illnesses, still less that they are the key to his whole development. Again, 
is the pathology of these various illnesses, so far as it can be known, suffi- 
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ciently alike to warrant any valid generalization? Mr. Culler himself, later 
in the book, brings forward a rather different interpretation: “As the mind 
takes in larger and larger bodies of material, the burden upon it becomes 
almost intolerable, and it was this burden which produced in Newman the 
five shattering illnesses which form the basic pattern of his undergraduate 
and liberal years.”” But that is much too simple. If it fits 1820 and 1827, in 
both instances other factors were at work (indicated by Mr. Culler himself) 
of a moral and religious nature, which were equally important if not more 
so; while the 1833 illness at Sicily was simply the result of contracting a bad 
fever, probably malarial in character. In short, while I find Mr. Culler’s 
“clue” to Newman’s life challenging, it demands a much more extensive and 
supple handling that he could give it in this book. 

These caveats, however, are relatively minor when placed against the 
solid achievement. The third section, which is the heart of the study, is per- 
haps the best analysis of The Idea of a University which exists. It combines a 
survey of Newman’s principal positions with an exposition not so much of 
their sources in the narrow sense as of the traditions that lay behind them, 
from the ancient world to the Oriel Common Room. It also suggests why 
Newman adopted and utilized what he did, as well as why he changed some 
of his earlier views. And, finally, it is informed by a critical intelligence that is 
prepared to notice limitations and inconsistencies, and to give a fair hearing 
to the objections which non-Catholic or nonreligious readers are likely to 
make. An exception to the last statement is the curious omission of any com- 
ment on Newman’s assumption that theology is a science in the sense of an 
objective body of truth, like history or physics. Some modern readers are 
quite likely to think—as some Victorians did—that theology is a dream or a 
psychological delusion; and therefore to be irritated by what seems to be a 
bland by-passing, on Newman’s part, of any evidence of its being a science. 
A paragraph which brought together the gist of his account of the phenom- 
ena of conscience in The Grammar of Assent with a quotation or two about 
the nature of dogma from the last of the Oxford Sermons (“The Theory of 
Development in Religious Doctrine”) would have been welcomed by many 
of Mr. Culler’s readers. 

I may add that the notes are full and interesting; the bibliography valu- 
able for its list of Newman’s school and college texts, but disappointing be- 
cause it omits all mention of previous scholarly books and articles on Newman 
and education; and that the index seems to cover proper names in the text 
but not, except occasionally, those in the notes. Incidentally, near the top of 
page 204 the printer has left out one or two lines. 


WALTER E. HouGHToN 
Wellesley College 


THe RAVEN AND THE WHALE. By Perry Miller. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1956. Pp. 370. $6.75. 


THE TITLE of Professor Perry Miller’s latest book, The Raven and the Whale, 
is a misnomer. More accurately the entire volume could bear the title which 
the author gives to the third section, ““Maelstrom in the Microcosm.” For 
basically this is a study of neither Poe nor Melville but rather a careful exam- 
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ination of all the facets and figures of the literary battles that raged in New 
York, mostly in the columns of fugitive magazines, from about 1835 to the 
early 1850's. Here is the group known as Young America (Evert Duyckinck, 
William Alfred Jones, and Cornelius Mathews, the Centurion) arrayed 
against Lewis Gaylord Clark and his associates on the Knickerbocker Maga- 
sine. Party lines form and reform; accessory figures like Charles F. Briggs 
and William G. Simms and Rufus Griswold enter the strife; periodicals are 
launched, prosper briefly, and then wither in dizzying succession. But 
Duyckinck’s group preserves its interest in a literary nationalism and Clark’s 
band toadies to English and New English authors until the standards of the 
literary-minded New Yorkers (and they were never very numerous) become 
confused and chaotic. Sometimes in the midst of the fray, sometimes on the 
outskirts attacking all and sundry looms the sardonic figure of Edgar Allan 
Poe, while on the periphery stands Herman Melville as an uncertain romancer, 
quondam South Seas adventurer, and expatriate New Yorker. 

Professor Miller sheds little new light on Poe, whose battles, tempera- 
ment, and activities have been adequately pin-pointed by various biogra- 
phers. Nor does he bring any substantial new insight to Melville, although his 
incidental comments on Melville’s awareness of the New York literary climate 
and the books of William Starbuck Mayo and J. Ross Browne are suggestive. 
Actually his book might have had more unity and impact if it had been 
primarily a biography of Evert Duyckinck. Duyckinck was the patron of 
Poe and the friend of Melville. The owner of one of the finest private libraries 
in New York City, he was bookish, literary, cultured, interested in literary 
journalism and involved in such periodicals as the Literary World and Arcturus. 
It was from Duyckinck’s books that Melville got part of his education, and 
it was Duyckinck who helped him publish reviews and fiction. Even more to 
the point, perhaps, Duyckinck’s letters and papers supply much of the infor- 
mation and confirm the arguments of this study. Duyckinck, slight figure 
that he was, is really central to Professor Miller’s book; perhaps he deserved a 
full-scale biography. 

There is another puzzling aspect of The Raven and the Whale. The subject 
matter can appeal only to literary historians and specialists. The long detailed 
accounts, the attacks and recriminations, the forgotten litterateurs and the 
ephemeral journals, have almost no interest for the general reader. Yet Pro- 
fessor Miller treats them somewhat as does Van Wyck Brooks in his saga of 
American literature. A roughly chronological order is observed, that is, but 
the basic pattern seems to be one of association with one detail suggesting 
another and with details seized upon for their color rather than for their 
logic. But unhappily this method is successful only when the subjects are 
important or genuinely interesting in themselves. Most of the altercations 
exhumed here are dreary and trivial. Professor Miller shows no tendency to 
inflate his actors with a spurious importance, but he does not succeed in mak- 
ing them very exciting. 

On the other hand, if the book is intended for scholars then one criticism 
is legitimate. Professor Miller gives two pages to a bibliography of sources in 
which he cites the obvious works on Melville, Poe, Simms, and Griswold, 
together with a handful of relevant magazine articles. But his book is studded 
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with quotations, quotations from letters, reviews, articles, newspapers, mono- 
graphs, and books. He gives no footnote documentation and often quotes so 
extensively that the reader can be sure of neither source nor date. It is not 
only difficult to verify the quotations, should that be desirable, but it is also 
hard at times to follow the attributions. Certainly a book which depends so 
completely on continuity of quotation should contain also the clear identifica- 
tion of sources.! 

The Raven and the Whale contains a great deal of miscellaneous informa- 
tion about New York publishing life in the decades before the Civil War and 
establishes certain minor figures in definite milieus. It suggests the rancor and 
spleen which infiltrated the literary teapots of the time. Its value judgments 
are acute and terse, and there is no attempt either to inflate needlessly or to 
whitewash. Moreover, certain aspects of Melville and Poe are underscored for 
the benefit of the reader even if there are no complete revelations. But Pro- 
fessor Miller’s book would be infinitely more useful with a slightly different 
focus and with the clear identification of sources and quotations. 


Joun T. FLANAGAN 
University of Illinois 


1A different method of treating the same material is exemplified by Sidney P. 
Moss’s article “Poe and His Nemesis—Lewis Gaylord Clark,” American Literature 
(March, 1956), xxvii, 30-49. This article, which meticulously documents its quotations, 
appeared too late to be of any value to Professor Miller. 
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Swirt’s LirTLE LANGUAGE AND NONSENSE NAMES 


IN A SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE to his article “Swift’s Little Language and Non- 
sense Names” (JEGP, tut [April, 1954], 196), Professor Roland M. Smith 
has noticed an article of mine bearing on the same subject; as our approaches 
to the words Swift uses in Gulliver’s Travels are different, I should like to 
clarify our divergences and reply to certain of Dr. Smith’s remarks. 

In general, Dr. Smith’s “chief objection” to my conjectures about the 
origin and coding of the coinages in Gulliver lies in my “failure to take Swift’s 
Irish background into account.” I confess this is true, because I have no 
knowledge of Irish; but I don’t believe this ignorance or “oversight” affects 
the derivations I offered in the least. The reader is free to accept them for 
what they may be worth or to reject them; many of them I admitted I had 
little confidence in myself, but I was concerned at the time in translating the 
complete Gulliver vocabulary according to the code we know Swift used in 
The Journal to Stella. It so happens that many of the apparently insoluble 
words yielded good results with this procedure, words too that Dr. Smith 
and adherents of a philological “source” method cannot well explain. Such a 
word is Splacknuck, on which a great deal of ink has been expended by Drs. 
Kelling and Smith, with inconclusive results for at least one reader. Our ap- 
proaches to the problem need not, of course, be mutually exclusive; I simply 
followed my thesis as hard as I could within my assigned limits. 

In admitting so much, I do not deny that I criticized Messrs. Pons and 
Kelling in an attempt to demonstrate that their results were, in the final 
analysis, less trustworthy than they might appear. Dr. Smith states that I 
built “a house of glass from which [I] can ill afford to throw stones at Pons 
or Kelling, whose contributions are noteworthy.” Not at all! I merely think 
that M. Pons also was pushing his Rabelaisian thesis as hard as he could. 
And significantly, Dr. Smith himself says of Pons’ study that it 


leaves us in no doubt that Swift’s fabrication of the Lilliputian language was strikingly 
influenced by his reading of Rabelais. Yet Pons has been able to find Rabelaisian ex- 
planations for few Lilliputian words or phrases. (P. 186.) 


How can these sentences be reconciled? What does “influenced by” mean? 
Further, Dr. Smith writes of Pons’ derivation of Hekinah degul, that, “without 
rejecting Pons’s explanation . . . , one may prefer to consider this... .” (P. 
187.) I frankly don’t see that one set of conjectures about Swift’s procedure, 
namely that depending on the Journal’s code, is necessarily worse than an- 
other, namely philological analogues of Swift’s syllables. 

If Dr. Smith sometimes diverges from Professor Pons, he is equally 
querulous about Dr. Kelling. Cf. Traldragdubh (p. 185) ; Glumdalclitch (p. 185); 
Houyhnhnm (p. 191); Tramecksan and Slamecksan (p. 195). 

There are a few comments to be added to Dr. Smith’s disagreements over 
particular words, listed in his note 90, p. 196. To take these in order, I am 
willing that our derivations of Lilliput be compared by the reader, who, as 
Dr. Smith says, must ultimately “decide each case on its merits.” I only 
remark here that the reader is not much nourished by the present derivation, 
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which is a variation of the theory done to death by Morley and all succeeding 
commentators (which theory, nevertheless, uses an undoubted connotation of 
the word Lilliput). Of Brobdingnag, the question is posed: “Why did Swift in- 
sist upon writing ‘Brobdingnag’ when he knew all the time it was an erroneous 
form?” The answer lies in the interpretation given to the “Letter to Sympson.”’ 
Swift, as everybody knows, blamed his printer; since which time everyone has 
blamed Swift for pulling our legs. It may have been erroneous and it may 
not have been. But I think Dr. Smith will find that my discussion of this word 
agrees more closely with his Irish derivation than he realizes as far as the 
endings -nag and -rag are concerned. If Swift did “insist” on writing -nag, Dr. 
Smith’s derivation from garg-nid-borb (pp. 187-88) is rather shaken. My own 
feeling about the name is that he chose -nag in lieu of -rag because of euphony. 
Of Grildrig (p. 186) and Glumdalclitch (p. 185) the reader may well consider 
the alternatives open to him. 

At this point, however, the reader should note certain evidence used by 
Dr. Smith to support his thesis about Irish as a source of Swift’s words. The 
derivation of Glumdalclitch is instructive: 


Kelling’s explanation of Glumdalclitch ... seems to be a series of desperate guesses. 
One might argue instead for Swift’s reversal of the following syllables: Glum=mulg, 
“butt” or “shapeless lump”’ . . . +dalc=cldd, “clutching hand” +litch=chil’(d)! But 
as these elements do not appear in Lhuyd or Begley, one should not stake his life on the 
belief that Swift had all or even part of this interpretation in mind. (P. 185; italics mine.) 


In the paragraph before this on the same page, where Dr. Smith discusses the 


word Traldragdubh (a hard word, of which more below), he writes in the same 
vein: 


There is no reason for thinking Swift would have known Irish érdill, “slave” . . . or 
drib, “‘dirt’”’ or “snare,” as neither of these words appears in Lhuyd or Begley. On the other 
hand, Swift may well have been familiar with Irish droch, “evil,” which Lhuyd en- 
tered .... It may perhaps be said in defense of Kelling’s explanation of drib, “dirt,” 
that Lhuyd’s entry “Grib, Dirt, Eluvies” may have caught Swift’s eye because Grib 
also means “Swift.”’ (Italics mine.) 


Though Dr. Smith cites Begley for assurance about early eighteenth-century 
Irish a half dozen times, he has stated that Begley’s English-Irish Dictionary 
appeared only in 1732, “too late for use in the writing of Gulliver’s Travels.” 
Begley was based largely upon O’Molloy’s Grammatica Latino-Hibernica, to 
which Swift “may have had access . . . in its Latin form, published at Rome 
in 1677.” (P. 184.) In the two quotations above, Dr. Smith’s reasoning ap- 
pears to be that, lacking support from Lhuyd (which Swift presumably has 
scanned for Irish syllables at some time after 1707), he can appeal to a later 
authority, Begley; if they appear in Begley, Swift might well have known the 
Irish words. But in that case, what use had Swift of Lhuyd? Surely the thesis 
pursued in the essay is that “the models” for Swift’s coinages “were available 
to Swift in tabulated form in Edward Lhuyd’s Archaeologia Britannica.” (P. 
178.) Later Dr. Smith conjectures: “If we consider it likely that Swift pored 


over the pages of Lhuyd ...,”’ and at the end of his article ambiguously 
sums up as follows: 


This article, let me repeat, offers no comfort to those who believe that Swift knew 
Irish. There is, as far as I am aware, no real evidence for such a belief. But the article 
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does insist that even if... he had not already spent his “Hours of Leisure . . . in 
observing the Manners and Dispositions of the People, as well as learning their Lan- 
guage,” he could surely be expected to familiarize himself anew with the congenial 
subject so fully outlined in Lhuyd’s tables. 


Dr. Smith obviously writes confidently of his suppositions; but how often 
we face the dire fact that Swift’s syllables “do not appear in Lhuyd or Beg- 
ley.” In short, if I have built a glass house, Dr. Smith would eat his cake and 
have it too! 

I pass Luggnagg on to the reader. With Traldragdubh I am charged with 
“unwittingly” using “ ‘the dubh syllable,’ which suggests an impeccable Irish 
source.” (P. 196, n. go.) A second charge is that I fell into this error by follow- 
ing a text of Professor Case instead of that of Professor Davis. The fact is, 
from my phonetic point of view, the dubs and dubd distinction is immaterial; 
however, I am confused by the authority of the spelling Traldragdubb. As 
far as I am aware no other edition of Gulliver prints that form, including 
Faulkner’s, followed by Davis as his text. It is not listed as a variant in 
Davis’s edition (pp. 296-97). Unless I am utterly mistaken, this must be a 
typographical error, unfortunately transferred to the index of Davis’s edition 
(p. 315). (The letter # in Faulkner, by way of extenuation, is exceedingly 
difficult to make out.) 

The remaining words in Dr. Smith’s list call for no particular discussion. 

My exception to Kelling’s derivation of the word luhimuh, where a plural 
luhimuhs is required, Dr. Smith labels “mere quibbling.” But the word is 
either singular or plural, and I should like to know which. Where the word is 
plainly a plural, having a final plural-sign (s) like any English noun, I cannot 
believe Swift derived the word in the plural. Moreover, Dr. Smith’s own 
derivation of Splacknuck requires a measure of quibbling over the form, singu- 
lar or plural, of this noun. In order to account, in reversal, for a plural s on 
this word (the initial letter), it must be construed as a Latin singular, not a 
Swiftian plural (or initial s). Then: “If Splacknuck is construed as singular, 
the -(0)s might have been suggested! by the entries [in Lhuyd] under 
Equus... .” (P. 192, n. 72.) Kelling’s derivation of luhimuh, that is, requires 
a superfluous plural s; Dr. Smith’s of Splacknuck has the s in reversal, but 
is an excrescence. 

Apart from Dr. Smith’s anachronistic reliance on Begley when he is prov- 
ing a case for Lhuyd, and an erroneous reliance on what I believe is a typo- 
graphical error, I might add a few other reservations about his essay. One of 
these is his identification of Swift with Lemuel Gulliver, especially in their 
curiosity about languages. This trait may safely be ascribed to Swift, but Gulli- 
ver sounds to me as if he were imitating the Dampier school of historian. 
Secondly, as I have noted earlier, Dr. Smith virtually assumes Swift’s ac- 
quaintance with Lhuyd’s work; but even his second Supplementary Note, 
interesting and strong as it is as evidence, proves little but propinquity; all 
the evidence, in fact, is circumstantial. Dr. Smith’s note that Lhuyd “may 
have suggested” (p. 189, n. 60) the satire on the name Laputa leaves the door 
of possibility as wide open as ever; and the whole discussion of the social 
order in Houyhnhnmland seems to have been predicated on certain doggish 
qualities of the Yahoo compared with the Houyhnhnms (horse-horses) and 
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Gulliver (dog-horse: though here Dr. Smith transfers Gulliver’s Splacknuck- 
like personality in Brobdingnag to Houyhnhnmland; Swift nowhere calls 
Gulliver a Splacknuck outright). It is not my province, however, to tread on 
the reader’s own responsibility for judgment of these matters. 


PavuL OpELL CLARK 
Hillyer College 


So geographers, in Afric maps, 
With savage pictures fill their gaps, 
And o’er unhabitable downs 

Place elephants for want of towns. 


—Swift, On Poetry, a Rhapsody 


ANYONE WHO attempts to decipher Swift’s artificial languages must of neces- 
sity be an incorrigible optimist. It is obvious not only that Swift resorted to 
varied methods of obscuration, but that few writers have been more subject 
than Swift to the whim of the moment. His “systems”’ ranged from the simple 
and recognizable anagram through reversals and other types of distortion 
to the “whinny” audible in houyhnhnm and beyond. The decoder can only 
hope that he is not being guilty of what Mencken once called “reducing the 
unknowable to terms of the not worth knowing.” 

Where Mr. Clark appears to have misconceived the purpose of my 
article, it will be well perhaps to restate my thesis. It is briefly this: that 
Swift may well have derived some of the artificial words in Gulliver’s Travels 
by applying the linguistic principles advanced in Lhuyd’s Archaeologia 
Britannica, which lay conveniently at his elbow from 1707 on. I take no 
credit for proposing that Swift drew upon Irish words, as Kelling had already 
done that in a study which, as I contended, ‘marks a step forward” (p. 184). 
The substitution of consonants as well as vowels, in accordance with Lhuyd’s 
tables—with or without reversal—yielded surprising results.' Some of these 
findings I discussed in my article, which began by calling attention to Lhuyd’s 
“changes” and evidence of “Swift’s curiosity concerning the language of his 
native Ireland,” and concluded (p. 195) inconclusively: “How many, or how 
few, of these Irish words in Lhuyd Swift drew upon for Gulliver’s Travels one 
can only guess.” 

At various points Mr. Clark and I are in substantial agreement. 

(1) We approached the subject of Swift’s languages realizing that any 
“solution” is necessarily conjectural, since one can hardly follow the workings 
of a mind intent upon concealment. The question continues to be as baffling 
as the identification of Spenser’s Rosalind or “E.K.” or his many “dark con- 
ceits,” and as baffling as “the problem of the Picts,” to which the volume 
recently edited by Wainwright (1955) adds distressingly little new light. 
Similarly, the many secrets of the newly discovered Equatorie of the Planetis, 
including the question of Chaucer’s holograph authorship, may never be re- 
_ vealed. Joachim Du Bellay’s assertion in 1549 that all languages “come from 


1 In his second paragraph above, Mr. Clark would appear to consider his decoding 
as productive of “good results” and mine of “inconclusive results.” For a large majority 
of Gulliver’s words, both of our investigations, I fear, have yielded, in the very nature 
of the case, little more than “inconclusive” results. 
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a single source or origin—that is, from the caprice of men” holds peculiarly 
true for Swift’s artificial languages, whether Gulliver’s or Anglo-Latin or the 
Little Language. Swift, as Mr. Clark shows, is never to be accused of what 
Emerson called that hobgoblin of little minds—a foolish consistency. 

(2) We have both, like Pons, pushed our theses as hard as we could. 
Anything less would perhaps, under the circumstances, be less than accept- 
able. Indeed it is likely that only a small percentage of the interpretations 
proposed by either of us actually entered Swift’s mind. The reader is free to 
reject any or all of them. I cannot believe that a single “‘set of conjectures” 
will account for a large number of Gulliver’s words, or that even half a dozen 
“codes” will provide a solution.? After decoding the words in Gulliver’s first 
three voyages, Mr. Clark himself rightly noted a distinctly different basis for 
interpreting the Houyhnhnm language. And within each book numerous 
further classifications seem necessary, not to mention instances—some per- 
haps more obvious than others—where Swift made changes in his coinages 
through analogy or for the sake of euphony. It should occasion no great sur- 
prise if someone were to trace some of these words to further known sources, 
like Cyrano de Bergerac’s Voyage to the Moon or Lucian’s True History or 
Philostratus’ Imagines, just as Pons has done for Rabelais. 

(3) Weare agreed that Swift many times substituted not only consonants 
but vowels, which are “particularly ambiguous orthographically,” as Mr. 
Clark puts it. I see no difficulty in agreeing with Mr. Clark that in the case of 
Brobdingnag, Swift altered -rag to -nag “because of euphony.’” Trollope’s Mr. 
Slope added the e to his name for the same reason. 

In our differences, however, we are far apart. It is hard to see how the 
superimposing of even the Stella code has yielded, or will yield, imposing re- 
sults. Euphony, one suspects, entered all too frequently into Swift’s distor- 
tions, and no doubt has had much to do with the continuing success of his 
mystification. The more euphony—and what Mr. Clark calls Swift’s “flexibil- 
ity” and his “playfulness and experimentation”—enter into the picture, the 
more difficult it becomes to apply a code with any assurance or consistency. 
Mr. Clark accepts this form of Swift’s whimsy when he sees in Tolgo “‘a fairly 
plain anagram (with an altered vowel for the sake of euphony)” or when he 
explains the origin of Brundecral by saying, “Swift has merely written [Al- 
coran| backwards and added a few extra letters” [my italics], and “probably 
corrected [it to Brundrecal] for the sake of euphony.”’ Conjecture of this sort 
reminds one of the derivation of Milton from Middletown by “dropping the 


2 In the larger field of Swift’s sources, his eclecticism and “infinite variety” may 
be seen, as Case (p. 349) wisely observes, not only in his “wide general knowledge of 
books” but in “that ‘abundance of trash’ which he read.” It is unlikely that much, if 
any of this “trash” has survived. Case’s remarks would seem also to apply to the coinage 
of Gulliver’s words: “the difficulty in proving indebtedness lies in the fact that in any 
given instance the suggested source is likely to have only one or two incidents or ideas 
in common with the Travels.” Mr. Clark refers to Swift’s “Goldfish” alphabet, which 
is likewise, as he says (p. 597), “used only once or twice in Gulliver.” 

3 If, as I have suggested, Swift derived Brobdingrag from a reversal of garg-nid-borb, 
his later decision to write (more euphoniously) Brobdingnag does not necessarily 
“shake” such a derivation, as Mr. Clark maintains above. 
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-iddletown and adding the -ilton”!/ Like other explanations by Mr. Clark, this 
one, far from representing the application of a code, gives the decoder enough 
rope to “make” almost anything “emerge” (p. 593). If Mr. Clark can take 
these liberties with Swift’s manipulations, surely he cannot in consistency 
complain if I label as “mere quibbling” (even on other grounds) his insistence 
on a singular form luhimuh, which involves only a single s. (See my full note, 
p. 196.) 

Again, I find it hard to follow Mr. Clark’s treatment of Blefuscu (p. 607), 
which he labels a reductio ad absurdum, and in which he finally arrives at the 
“reduction” of Blefuscu to an anagram of France. Similar efforts seem no more 
convincing. I see no inconsistency in my comment (which he quotes) on 
Pons, where I wrote, incidentally, “strikingly influenced’’—not “frequently 
influenced.” Despite Mr. Clark’s distortion of Splacknuck into spaniel, I feel 
that Kelling’s explanation, as I have already stated (note 56), is “still the most 
convincing.” But this is no place for an extended analysis of Mr. Clark’s 
arguments, which are available to the reader. 

To some readers it may seen “confusion worse confounded” and a dis- 
service to go to other languages than English—to Latin or Greek or Irish— 
in order to explain words which were foreign to Gulliver’s ears. But these 
languages were not entirely foreign to Swift’s ears, and for pointing to Irish 
sources‘ Kelling deserves credit. In some instances, however, Kelling might 
have done better to use Dinneen’s little Dictionary of 1904 rather than the 
greatly expanded work of 1927, which is guilty of numerous sins of commission 
and includes many voces nihili. In brief, we cannot invariably expect to find 
in a volume two hundred years later than Gulliver’s Travels the Irish words 
Swift would have utilized. The unfortunate result of Kelling’s dependence 
upon Dinneen is to see Gulliver’s words through the linguistic eyes of the 
twentieth century, much as Mr. Clark does when he hésitatingly detects “a 
bawdy pun” behind Skyresh Bolgolam (p. 604). It is as unreasonable to use 
Dinneen for Swift’s Dublin as it would be to use Lhuyd or Begley to explain 
either the Irish words cited by Spenser in 1596 or those spoken by Dubliners 
in 1956. 

My article resulted from a conviction that Swift was not completely deaf 
to the Irish he heard about him during some sixty years spent in Ireland. 
Since he leaves us in no doubt at all of his awareness that it existed and that 
he even looked into it and “translated” it, I felt that its possibilities as a 
source deserved fuller exploration. It is hard too to believe that Swift was 
unaware of the existence of Lhuyd’s Archaeologia. That Swift knew O’Mol- 
loy’s Grammatica Latino-Hibernica (1677), later drawn upon by both Lhuyd 
and Begley, there would appear to be no evidence;> that he knew Richard 


‘ Trish influence on Swift is not, of course, confined to the Travels. His Pullagowna 
and Stumpanympha, for example, appear to be modeled after names like Poulaphuca, 
Lugnaquilla, and Aghavannagh (picturesque if wild places near Dublin), Clogharinka 
and Glochamora! 

5 I omitted mention of other word-lists or dictionaries to which Swift may perhaps 
have had access. Cf., for example, Aodh de Blaciém, Gaelic Literature Surveyed, pp. 
285-87: “It is usual to speak of Dublin in the early decades of the eighteenth century 
as Swift’s Dublin. Yet a poem written in Dublin by Teig O’Naughton in 1728 enu- 
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Plunket’s Latin-Irish Focléir seems doubtful; and Begley’s Dictionary, which 
drew for its “Irish Grammar” upon O’Molloy, was not published until 1732. 
But during the years Swift was occupying himself with Gulliver, Begley’s 
work was being compiled. This volume offers a far better guide than Dinneen 
to “the Irish words which might have been known or available to Swift” (p. 
184). Furthermore, it is entirely possible that Swift had access to a manuscript 
word-list no longer extant; such a list could be expected to correspond more 
closely with Begley than with Dinneen. 

Thus Mr. Clark completely misunderstands my use of Begley when he 
calls it “anachronistic.” ‘But in that case,” he asks, “what use had Swift of 
Lhuyd?” Nearly all the Irish words to which I trace Gulliver’s distortions are 
to be found in Lhuyd. But what of the rare® occasions when a word does not 
appear in Lhuyd, as in those passages quoted above by Mr. Clark? Here 
Begley offers better assurance of a source for Swift than does Dinneen, upon 
whom Kelling relied. For example, both borb and garg (see my discussion of 
Brobdingrag, p. 188), because they have been well-known words in Ireland 
since early times, appear as expected in Lhuyd, Begley, and Dinneen alike. 
But ¢rdill, “slave,” a Germanic loanword=English thrall, a word which 
MacBain labeled “not well known to glossographers” (see p. 155 above), and 
which Kelling found in Dinneen,’ appears in neither Lhuyd nor Begley, 
though it is included in later dictionaries such as O’Reilly’s (1817, 1821) and 
Foley’s (1855). Such a word is less likely to have been available to Swift than 
a word appearing in Lhuyd alone or in Begley alone. Hence my citations from 
Begley as a guide supplementary to Lhuyd. The marked correspondence be- 
tween my table drawn from Lhuyd (p. 182) and the sound-changes listed by 


Ehrenpreis,* who has done perceptive yeoman’s service in this field, can 
hardly fail to be impressive. 

The onomatopoetic words in the Travels, like the anagrammatic, are not 
numerous. The best known of these, generally so accepted, is houyhnhnm. 
Here again the dangers of jumping to conclusions loom up. In defending 





merates no fewer than 26 Gaelic poets and scribes, who formed a literary circle in 
Dublin at that date . . . . As for Teig, he is remembered chiefly as a lexicographer; for 
he compiled an Irish-English dictionary.” Teig’s poem (see O’Rahilly, “Irish Scholars 
in Dublin in the Early Eighteenth Century,” Gadelica, 1 [1913], 156-62) lists Francis 
Wallis as author of an Irish Focléir, compiled in 1706 and later transcribed by John 
Heyden in 1739. 

Socially, Swift’s Dublin was unlike modern Dublin, which is mainly the child of 
the later eighteenth century; it was the Dublin not only of Carteret, Archbishop King, 
Molyneux, and Primate Marsh, but of the “savage” Irish, as Swift called them, who 
knew nothing of “a land where law, religion, or common humanity is professed.” 

On Aodh Buidhe Mac Cruitin (Hugh MacCurtin), who collaborated with Begley, 
see de Blacim, pp. 320-23, and Teig’s poem (p. 159). 

* Not as “often” as Mr. Clark implies (p. 156 above). 

7 Dinneen’s explanation of frdill as “kneading trough or tray” is one of the frequent 
obvious blunders (based on O’Clery’s misreading of Cormac’s Glossary) in which his 
1927 ue abounds. 

his discussion of consonant substitution (p. 594), Mr. Clark is indebted to 
meena. It is perhaps significant that the Little Language of the Journal to Stella 
was composed several years after Lhuyd became available to Swift in 1707. 
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Kelling’s reversal, as I did on page 191, and suggesting the division (based on 
Lhuyd) into mnhnh-yuoh, I presumed to detect a “whinny” in mnhnh—before 
reversal. Did Swift, “reducing” the neighing of a horse to “the English 
orthography,” begin at mnhnh, before adding the horse-word yuoh, or did 
houyhnhnm spring, Athene-like, full-blown from the brain of the Dean? The 
established fact that some of the Gulliver distortions were arrived at, like 
Brobdingnag and Brundrecal, in successive stages does not make decoding 
easier; in fact, the personal vagaries tend to render solution well-nigh impos- 
sible. Twenty persons, given our alphabet to represent a whinny, would 
probably propose twenty different combinations, no one of them identical 
with Swift’s. Webster, following NED, defines whinny (cf. whine, OE hwinan, 
IE *kuei-) as “low or gentle,” but neigh (OE hndégan, IE *-hnajja-?) as a 
“loud and prolonged cry.”’ Whatever the origins of these words, their present 
forms are at best only slightly imitative, Swift’s coinage being more “pro- 
longed”’ than either. To take an example from a later Dubliner: Joyce causes 
Mr. Bloom’s cat, as she becomes more demanding and insistent, to proceed 
from “Mkgnao!” to “Mrkgnao!” to “Mrkrgnao!” Unlike mew and miaow— 
and houyhnhnm—Joyce’s subjective variations have not yet achieved dic- 
tionary status. 

Mr. Clark seems to have taken umbrage where no offense was intended. 
He misinterprets my statement that he “unwittingly uses ‘the dubh syllable’ ” 
—on the pronunciation of which, extremely difficult for English tongues, see 
my footnote 18. I meant merely that in dubh he chose an excellent Irish form, 
far more acceptable to one who scents Irish influence than is Davis’s dubb. 
It is such elements as dubh, incidentally, which appear to betray an Irish 
origin (not too well disguised) for some of Gulliver’s words. Mr. Clark’s as- 
sertion that the dubh syllable enters into Dublin will be readily acceptable to 
any Irishman, for Dublin has been spelled Dubh linn (“Black pool”) almost 
continuously since the Scandinavian invasion of 836 A.D. The dubh syllable 
is still traceable in such other names as Douglas (Manx “Doolish’’), Doyle, 
MacDowell, MacDuff, but quite obscured in Mahaffy, McKevin, and Cuffe. 

A word about Swift and Irish literature. His use and translation of Irish 
raises the question of how many Irish words he actually knew or whether, 
like Spenser, he “caused divers poems to be translated unto him.” Even after 
we have compiled a fairly long list of Swift’s books from the catalogues of 
1715, 1742, and 1745 (see my article, p. 181), we are almost completely ig- 
norant of his sources. Did the “abundance of trash” which he read include a 
satiric fable like the medieval Vision of MacConglinne with its giant heroes, 
Cathal, who has “the greed of a dog and the appetite of a horse” (for dog 
and horse nonsense-names see Meyer, pp. 2, 78, 130), and the giant phantom, 
who alludes to their “doghood”’ (mataidecht, p. 101)? Or did it include a folk- 
tale similar to “The Country of Curious Names?’ Or did it include an 


* Kenneth Jackson, Bulletin of the Board of Celtic Studies, viz (1935), 349-51: “In 
these a man from this strange country enumerates his... domestic animals with 
metaphorical or nonsensical names.... The Irish versions [are] fuller . . . These 
[tales] are exceedingly rare in recorded Welsh folklore, though they must once have been 
popular in Wales as they were in England and as they still are in Ireland.” 
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account of the origin of languages similar to those recorded in the Leabhar 
Gabhdla and the Auraicept na nEces, or any of those tales, equally abundant 
among the Irish, of dwarfs or leprechauns, of a grwagach or aithech or a land 
of giants? If so, he may have borrowed therefrom not only ideas for Lilliput 
and Brobdingnag but even the name of the latter. The descriptive adjectives 
borb and garg occur often, both alone and in compounds, in early Irish prose 
“retorics” and are especially common in verse because they offer opportunity 
for riming; they appear in the same stanza as rime words, for example, in the 
well-known saga Scél Mucci Mic Déthé: cobran garg,... nad bo borb (LL. 
version) and in the Caithréim Thoirdhealbhaigh, 1, 49: min beoda borb / tug 
giall do’n gharg. They are found in such chevilles as mir bo borb; glé garg 
(Lebor Gabdéla, ed. Macalister, 11, 120, 640); co racht ro-garg (U1, 220, 808); 
etc. As epithets they are often highly complimentary, as when applied to 
Gormgal garg (Book of Fenagh, p. 264) or in the cheville borb a bladh descrip- 
tive of “valorous Conall Gulban” (ibid., p. 312). They enter into the names 
of heroes, like Borbcha (lit., “Rough Dog,” pronounced Borb-hoo: cf. Ya- 
hoo) in the Acallamh na Senérach 7481-87, or Ualgarg O’Rourke."* This leads 
to an important consideration. 

Like More’s Utopia, written in an age of sharp contrasts, Swift’s book 
depends upon contrast for its effects—contrast between contemporary reality 
and a more attractive ideal state. Swift, on his frequent returns from London 
society to Dublin, was struck by numerous differences. He noted the contrast 
between the English, for whom the term “dog’”—which he used freely to 
express his own hatreds—was contemptuous, and the Irish, whose great 
heroes bore dog names (Cfchulainn, Conall, Conaire, Cfroi, Finn Mac 
Cumhaill), or even horse names like Eochaid and Echbél. To this contrast I 
have already alluded in my discussion of the Houyhnhnms (pp. ror ff.). What 
has often been observed for the Continent again holds true for Ireland—that 
animal stories have enjoyed, and still enjoy, a far greater vogue there than in 
England, which has produced only two masterpieces, both of them short, in 
the medieval genre. 

Mr. Clark’s rejoinder concludes on two notes: with the remark that all 
my evidence is “circumstantial” (and what evidence offered by Swift’s hard 
words is mot circumstantial?) and with the complaint that one of my notes on 
Lhuyd “leaves the door of possibility as wide open as ever.”’ It does. Mr. 
Clark, I think, is deceived if he believes that many of the doors opened wide 
by Swift will ever be closed with any air of finality by Swift’s critics. For- 
tunately, however, a knowledge of the exact meaning of Swift’s vocabularies 
is not essential to an appreciation of what he wrote. 


RoLaNpD M. SmitH 
University of Illinois 


© The “illustrious, bountiful” Lord of Breifne (d. 1231) who is extolled in the 
Book of Fenagh, pp. 68-74. Cf. Hennessy’s note: “From this name Ualgarg (Anglicé 
Ulrick), now obsolete as a Christian name, is derived the surname Magolrick (= Mac- 
Ualgairg), borne by a collateral branch of the O’Ruaircs, whose representatives are now 
very numerous in Leitrim and Cavan.” See further Woulfe, Sloinnte Gaedheal is Gall 
(Dublin, 1923), pp. 412, 427. 
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